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MAINSTONFS HOUSEKEEPER. 



CHAPTER I. 



CAIN AND ABEL. 



An enquiry was instituted : twelve men, wise in 
hay and com, were summoned ; and the result of 
their temporary deliberations was ^^ accidental 
death." The '' old missis '* had, whilst turning the 
key in the rusty lock, overbalanced herself, fallen, 
and died. This opinion was strengthened— indeed, 
arrived at — through the facts that Jonathan proved 
by two witnesses, that, on the said evening, at the 
said hour, he had been drinking in a certain 
public-house ; and it was patent also to many that 
Robert Moore had been occupied by business in 
Welton at the same time. Suspicions, therefore, 
without proof, were useless ; and though retained 
by many, and greatly strengthened before many 
days were gone by, the twelve wise men of plough 
and harrow, field and pasture, dismissed them as 
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worthless. There was nothing, therefore, to do, 
but in peace to bury the dead. 

Miss Eliot wrote to Silas, and judiciously ad- 
vised him to keep aloof from Mainstone till the 
day of the funeral. He obeyed to the letter ; and 
it was not till within half-an-hour or so of the 
departure of the corpse from the old farm-house 
that he crossed the threshold. It had been a 
cold, wet morning, and it was a duller afternoon. 
The trees soughed about the gables, and dropped 
their first few autumn leavea-the heavy rain 
beat at intervals against the window-panes — ^there 
were shadows without the house, and darker sha- 
dows within. 

But few, comparatively, had been invited to the 
funeral; but these, when assembled, looked nu- 
merous. They were dispersed about the roomy 
old kitchen — the men drinking and smoking — the 
women talking in a group aside — and the coffin 
rested on tressels in the midst. It was yet open ; 
and the undertaker's men waited for Silas to look 
his last, and then to screw it down. It was won- 
derful that Robert had borne thus much tender- 
ness to others in his memory, seeing how hard 
jand callous he habitually was ; but, in all which 
related to his brother, some new feeling seemed to 
have arisen : it was fear perhaps — it was scarcely 
love. 

Silas entered — saw nothing but the coffin — ap- 
proached and stood beside it motionless. The 
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men, officious in their office, and anxious to get 
perhaps the matter over, so as to complete their 
duty, that the funeral might proceed on its way, 
lifted the lid and uncovered the face. Hitherto he 
had controlled himself — hitherto he had been 
stern and grave — but one sight of the pale and 
stricken features, and his fortitude was gone. He 
crouched down, as weakly as a helpless child — hid 
his face, and wept unrestrainedly — not that he had 
ever loved the dead — ^indeed, as he came onwards, 
he had felt sure he could not shed a single tear ; but 
now he was brought face to face with death so 
sudden and suspicious — now, as in accumulated 
memory a thousand kindly acts were all before 
him — as he listened in imagination to her voice — 
remembered that her last words to him were those 
of promise, and, for her, tender — when he recol- 
lected that the fountains of her life had been akin 
to his own — all fortitude and resolve vanished, as 
snow in the sun. It is a solemn thing at all times 
to stand in the presence of the dead : it was a 
solemn thing here, where nature^ and pregnant 
doubt, and manly pity weighed down and subju- 
gated at one and same time. 

Robert hitherto had kept aloof, as many ob- 
served, moody and silent, in a distant comer of 
the room ; but he now came slowly forward, and 
laid his hand on Silas's shoulder. 

" Don't take on so, lad," he said — " the poor old 
mother ! I am sorry as thee can be — but don't 
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take on, lad, it'll make my hedrt sorer." He spoke 
kindly. His voice expressed sorrow — and some- 
thing more. 

Silas lifted up his face, and looked steadily into 
that of his brother. Robert did not seem to like 
the gaze, and moved as though to go. He did so, 
and Silas, rising, and restraining his grief, said 
coldly, "We won't, Robert, talk at present— the 
dead is yet before us." 

When he had smoothed the old mother's face^ 
and covered it up tenderly, Silas withdrew to the 
settle, and, sitting down at the end nearest the fire, 
awaited till all should be ready. He did not see 
Phema ; but he noticed, as many that day noticed, 
that Jonathan, dressed in black, was the busiest 
amongst the mourners. He moved about the 
houseplace like a master — more than its master 
did. 

There were two mourning-coaches and a hearse. 
The brothers occupied separate coaches, as 
though they tacitly felt that it was best to keep 
aloof as long as possible. Then the funeral set 
forth, the fitful rain and mingled whirl of autumn 
leaves sweeping round the solemn cavalcade as it 
journeyed on its way. 

Mr. Radnor awaited the funeral ; the grave was 
ready, and after the church-service, which he read 
with great feeling, they bore the old mistress of 
the Moore Farm to a quiet nook, where many of 
her kindred lny. Their path was through the 
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-soddened grass, across the close-cropped heathery 
sward; now they waded through a little sea of 
withered leaves, which had been swept into the 
hollows by many a wintry blast. The dead was 
soon covered for ever from mortal sight, Robert, 
turned quickly away, but Silas stood there long 
after the mourners had left. 

Miss Eliot had attended the funeral, though 
keeping aloof till it was over. Now, when the 
churchyard was again solitary, Mr. Radnor gone, 
and old Daniel waited for her with the chaise to 
drive her home, she addressed Silas as he came 
slowly towards the church. He was going to the 
lock-house, he said, ^^ to rest a bit ; " after that he 
and Johnny Wigpit were going to the Farm, when 
the will would be read. 

" Shall you stay at the Farm I " 
" Not I, ma'am," he replied bitterly. 
" Well, Mr. Moore," she said, " whatever may 
be the contents of the will — and, to tell you the 
truth, I am not sanguine that it will contain 
much in your favour — ^keep free of bitter feud with 
Robert. If be does you wrong, time will set you 
right; and if he has sinned, the bitterness and 
fruit will be his own. When the reading is over 
come up to the Rectory, as I have heard further of 
the business I wrote about." 

" I hardly think I can come, ma'am." 
"Why not? Barbie shall be no hindrance; 
she knows nothing of the possibility of your 
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visit. To prevent her meeting you against your 
wish^ I have had a fire to-day in my dressing-room, 
and she is sitting there at needlework. You must 
therefore come^ for what I have to say is both 
important and pleasant." 

The young man smiled, as men smile who see 
joy on one hand and no hope of realization on the 
other. 

" It would be happiness," he said ; " it is good 
of a lady like you to plan all this, but a man that 
loved as I loved cannot easily forget.'* 

"I do not wish you, Mr. Moore, if against 
your inclination. Only let me say this much— 
that Barbie is and has been a very good girl, and 
is very contrite. The little education which the 
shortness of the time has enabled me to give her 
has profited much, and absence from her mother 
still more. If all our frailties were thus to be in- 
definitely remembered, Mr. Moore, it would be 
hard indeed." 

He was softening, she could see, though jealous 
remembrance still consmned his heart. 

^^ Well, I'll come and speak to you, ma'am, and 
let you know how things be. But don't let the 
^1 force herself upon me ; if I forgive, it will be 
a long day from here." 

He said no more, but, touching his hat respect- 
fully, went his way into the vestry in search of 
the old clerk. By the time the latter had shut 
up the church Miss Eliot was gone, and they then 
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took their way together to the lock-house on the 
solitary canal. Here Dorcas made tea — here the 
half witless lad brought forth his cages, and other- 
wise exhibited his congregation of pets — ^and a fine 
athletic young fellow named Jasper Martin, whose 
barge was waiting to pass the lock, took tea also, 
and showed by coimtless signs how good and dear 
Dorcas was in his eyes. 

^s soon as his business was over, and the boat 
and boatmen had passed on their way towards the 
solitudes of the wild moors, old Johnny resumed 
his black coat, and he and Silas set forth to the 
Farm. It was quite dusk now, though the moon 
gave promise of rising, and the night, if dank, 
to be fine. 

If he could have had his own will, Bobert 
Moore would have dismissed his little throng of 
mourners, as soon as the funeral was over, with 
thanks — ^that cost nothing. But it was against the 
custom of his country to thus play the churl with 
funeral-meats. He, therefore, more to prevent 
the hue and cry which he knew would follow any 
breach thereof, than from kindliness or a sense of 
hospitality, had had a niggard amount of viands 
prepared — and these were set forth for the little 
company upon its return. There was cold meat 
and beer and spirits for the men, tea and cakes 
for the women ; and Bobert, aa he looked furtively 
and sighed at such deplorable extravagance, com- 
forted himself by thinking how pinched his cup- 
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board^ how cold his hearth should be, for many 
a week to come^ to make the balance 'even. 

The meal was just over, and the men had 
lighted their pipes^ when the door opened and 
Silas and the old clerk entered. More than once 
Robert had given it somewhat loudly as his 
opinion^ that Silas was not coming, and that they 
might as well read the will and get it over ; but 
some present thinking it well to wait awhile, he 
appeared to acquiesce. All this time not a sound 
was lost to his ear, either within or without the 
house; and when the hand of Silas fell upon the 
latch he shifted his chair and glanced round un- 
easily. 

Silas took his seat at the table and looked 
about him. 

** Well, Silas,'* aaid Robert, as their eyes met, 
^^ Pm glad to see thee. Thou should ha' come 
earlier, and lighted thy pipe with the rest." 

'^ I had no heart, Robert. I am now only here 
for the business you spoke of — as we set forth to 
church. I now wait, and shall be glad for it to 
be over." 

When he had said this he looked round the room, 
imd, missing Phema, asked suddenly and abruptly 
where she was^ 

" Why — ^why — ^" hesitated Robert^ and, to save 
himself, he turned his saturnine face towards the 
waggoner. 

"The girl's upstairs,'^ said Jonathan; "she'd 
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got no black frock to be in, and maister thought 
she hadn't manners for company. More than this^ 
since the missis wur gone, she's forrad-er than 
ever wi' th' farm lads." 

** It's a lie I " spoke Silas, fiercely ; ** Phema, if 
leit to herself, is as spotless and innocent as child 
can be. If she is corrupted, which I don't be- 
lieve, it is the wwk of others — ^not herself. But," 
and his voice was louder and his anger deeper 
than ever, ^^who are you that take upon your- 
self to talk thus in my father's house, where you 
are only a servant, and should keep a servant's 
place ? In my time you were never suffered to 
eat at the same table, with those that hire and pay 
you; and' if I were the man there, Robert 
Moore, I would take thee to the door and thrust 
thee forth, cold, slimy reptile as thou art I" 

The waggoner gave no other answer than what 
was expressed by a quiet smile — ^thrust his finger 
as a stopper into his pipe— and, stretching forth 
his hand, took the spirit bottle and helped him- 
self. 

Not staying to see this, Silas rose, gathered 
together the remnants of bun and cake, poured 
out what tea was left in the tea*pot, and with 
these took his way up the staircase. He sought 
for the half child, half girl in the garret where 
she had been used to sleep, but she was not there. 
Then he descended to what had been his grand* 
mothers room, next to that of Robert and his 
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own, and there, upon turning the key and enter* 
ing, he found her. She sat crouched on the floor 
at the foot of the bed, in the same old squalid^ 
tattered dress she always wore, and, apparently 
asleep, did not hear him enter. He could see her 
distinctly by the light of the candle he had brought, 
and he was struck by the aspect of her face — 
so thin, and pale, and wan — so expressive of pain 
and anxiety. She must have passed through a 
world of both since he had last seen her ; for it 
was these, and not age, that had given her thus 
so suddenly the aspect of a woman. He touched 
her gathered hands, and they seemed afire ; then 
her face, and it was hot also. 

« Phema 1" 

She started to her feet, knew him, clutched 
him convulsively by the arm, and clung to it as a 
drowning wretch at sea to the only plank which 
swims the waste of waters. 

"Take me away, Silas — do! I can't stay 
herel" 

" Tm come to ask Kobert to let thee go with 
me. Now take this." 

He offered the food he had brought ; but she 
took it only to set it down — ^roughly and care- 
lessly. 

"Please, I want to go; I care for naught 
else." 

" Has Robert been unkind t " 
. " No I he's been softer like since her died. I'll 
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tell thee about it another time — ^I want to go I " 

She shuddered, and clung to Silas still more 
determinatelj. 

"Thou mun please come down/' cried a voice 
at the foot of the stairs ; " some on us want to 
be a-going, and the maister 'ud like the will read 
first." 

"They are calling me, Phema/' said Silas, as 
with diiScultj he unloosened the tenacious grasp ; 
" eat and drink what I have brought, and I will 
come again presently." 

When she saw that he would go, she sank down 
into her old attitude ; and, taking no heed of the 
food which stood near, hid her face in the cover* 
let of the bed. 

When he got downstairs there was a bustle, 
for the people were ranging themselves about the 
table to hear the will read. They made way for 
him, and he took his place. In this instant, brief 
as it was, Silas Moore learnt long after that Jona- 
than stole up the stairs and locked the door upon 
the girl ; on returning to the kitchen he kept in 
the rear, though able to see and hear all that was 
going on. 

The will was a brief document, and took* but a 
short time to read. It gave absolutely and un- 
conditionally to Kobert Moore all the real, funded, 
and personal property of the deceased. The name 
of Silas Moore was not even mentioned therein ; 
its date was quite recent, and the attesting wit* 
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iiesses consisted of Barbie's mother^ Jonathan 
the waggoner, and a publican of Losely not 
present. 

There was silence for more minutes than was 
pleasant to a feeling and anxious ear. At length 
Bobert — thinkidg possibly that it was his duty 
to say something — raised his eyes furtively, and 
encountering his brother^s calm and steady gaze, 
dropped them, as though abashed. He could 
have borne anger, and met it with anger in 
return — indeed he was fully prepared for it — ^but 
this quiet and acute method of judgment was 
something appalling. He tried to speak — ^for 
some minutes in vain — ^his words clove to his 
mouth, and, gasping and stuttering, he could not 
xnake himself understood. Every stranger pre- 
sent felt ashamed of him. He was master of 
everything, possessed everything, yet was too 
cowardly to face his fortune. 

^^ Silas I " he at length stuttered, ^* I am right 
sorry about this. I should like the old woman to 
have left thee something, if only for looks' 
sake." 

^^ As you feel so generously inclined, there is 
no one to stay thy hand." 

Kobert winced under this irony, it might be 
seen, but made no reply. 

"Mrs. Bell," continued Silas, "just tell me 
your share in this matter. When did you sign 
-this will, and what did grandmother say to you ? " 
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" Why, it wur a bit ago-— just before the time 
my Barbie went to stay at the parsonage. I wur 
sent to come to the Farm, and when I got there the 
old missis wur arbed. But I wur asked to go up- 
stairs and sign a paper, which I did. She said 
naught to me what it were about ; but all she 
talked of wur her rheumatiks and the Farm, 
rd always heard from the maister, as well as 
Jonathan, that he wur to have everything — ^and 
so, you see, I asked no questions.'' 

^^You wished it, Mrs. Bell," said Silas, 
gravely, " and therefore saw no injustice. Well, 
let that pass. Now, tell me, did our old grand* 
mother say to you that she had left Eobert 
everything f 

^^ She said naught about it. I should be telling 
a lie if I said she did. She didn't mention thee 
— ^it may be because she weU knew I warn't fair 
to thee on account of Barbie." 

Kobert did not like this testimony, it could be 
seen ; and he began talking to those about him 
that the will was plain enough — and just enough ; 
that he was sorry the property was not left dif- 
ferently — ^but the fault was none of his. 

^^Bobert," said Silas, in a quiet, yet resolute 
voice, ^^ say no more ; make no more professions ; 
for you are only adding hypocrisy to injustice. 
One thing distinctly understand : I believe now 
— as I shall believe S£ty years hence, if I live so 
long — ^that the will is a gross forgery. Our old 
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grandfather^ though he left his wife free to dis- 
pose of the property as she thought fit at hef 
death, yet told her it was his strong desire that it 
be fairly divided between us, and that something 
be set aside for Phema." 

*^ He might do so," answered Robert, sullenly, 
finding he must say something — ^^that these 
wishes were set at naught — ^I didna' know." 

" I tell thee I think differently, Robert," spoke 
Silas, determinately ; " and my belief is, that the 
money will not thrive with thee. I want none 
of it — ^I ask for none of it. I have health and 
strength and youth, and can work as other poor 
men. do. But one thing I must have — ^let Phema 
go with me — she isn't happy or safe here." 

From some cause Robert's anger was roused 
now. 

" She shan't go ! — she's happy and safe enough 
here — where should she be safer I " 

" Yes, where I " questioned Silas. 

He was proceeding to say something further, 
but he was stayed by Robert's vehemence, which 
arose partly from anger, and was used partly to 
stay further discussion of this subject. "I say 
I'll have no more o' this — thou hast no right to 
talk o' this family matter afore strangers. It's 
no sorrow or joy o' thine." 

"It is. If thy feelings — which should be 
the warmest and strongest — were only half what 
mine are for Phema, her place would have been 
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very different in the house to what it is. But thou 
hast set nature at naught, Kobert, and the woe be 
thine 1" 

" So let it be/' said Robert, fiercely. " If I 
choose to edicate the girl, and make a lady on 
her, I will. If I don't, the matter is still mine. 
But I don't see what good there'll be in raising 
her above her place — which is to churn, and 
bake, and keep the house tidy." 

^^ Kobert, she cannot and shall not remain 
here. Unbrotherly as thou art, I am still brother 
enough to thee to say so." 

"Indeed, why not? Where's the harm? 
Where's the danger to come from ? * 

"From here," replied Silas, with a manly 
dignity that was a fine thing in its way — " from 
here," he said, pointing to the waggoner — " where 
thou hast chosen to place thy confidence, and find — 
what time will prove — ^thy master in thy servant." 

The home-thrust took. Pale, abject, trembling, 
Robert stood motionless and silent Then, see- 
ing that all eyes were turned towards him, he 
gave sudden vent to his ungovernable rage, and 
bid his brother begone. " The house was his," 
he said, " and he would at least let others see 
that he could be master — ^in some things, if not 
inaUI" 

Without a word, Silas went. At the door he 
turned, and gave Robert a parting look. The 
brothers' eyes met, and the pity which spoke 
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through those of Silas touched the conscience of 
the other more poignantly than a thousand 
words. He went, and from thence for many a 
day solitude settled slowly on the desolate 
threshold. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

F0BG1VENE8S OF SINS. 

At the end of the lane nearest the highway 
Silas met Joe — Jonathan's fellow-servant. 

** WeH, maister," said the honest fellow, when 
Silas had briefly told him how things had gone, 
^^ I'm right sorry on it, but it be no more than I 
looked for. This rooting thee up out o' th' old 
place mayn't be the worse for thee in th' end. 
As for we-^but, p'raps you know?" 

"No— whit?" 

"Maister couldn't, it 'pears, do it himself, so 
Jonathan was his handy man, as he mostly be. 
Why, we've all got warning— the men and lads be 
to finish ofi* on Saturday ; me they gin' a longer 
time, for ye see I'm hired firom WhisHsun-tide to 
WhisH9un-tide ; but I said I'd rather go with th' 
t'others, and so I shall." 

YOL. II. O 
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^^ Indeed I I am sorry for it, for at this time of 
year it may be difficult t6 get a place.** 

^^ Not a bit of it^ sir — me and the men and the 
lads have all got work. We went together last 
night to Squire Breere, and he took us on at once, 
at a rise of wages too." 

^^ This is good news, Joe. Is he extending his 
farm?" 

^^ He's just taken three hundred acres off Squire 
Baldwin's hands. It's the best land in the coimty ; 
but the Squire likes ease now-a-days, and don't 
care to farm as much as he did. He hopes to get 
Miss Flo, it be said, and that may be is the 
reason he lets the t'other Squire have th' land, 
though for many a year he's held it like the apple 
of his eye." 

^^ Miss Flo I" questioned Silas, as he lifted his 
face, and shook off the apathy with which he had 
hitherto spoken — **why, she's but a child, and 
Theobald Baldwin forty-five or fifty at least. He 
would be tender and true and generous enough, I 
don't doubt, for he's a fine good-hearted fellow in 
his way, but much too coarse and rude for a 
delicate little high-bred thing like Miss Flo. It 
is a pity Joel did not give her the education of a 
milkmaid, if he meant her to be Theobald Bald- 
win's wife." 

" You're just right, sir. But Joel Breere don't 
seem to be the sort o' man he wur in former days ; 
that trial about the Thomhill collieries quite upset 
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him, and now he seems to ha' got but one thought 
in his head^ and one feelin' in his heart — ^that is^ to 
get richer and greater than Squire Thomhill. 
His hate spurs him as a gall does a horse; and my 
sister Martha, who's lived there a good bit, says 
the Pool is as miserable a place as house can be. 
The Squire's sisters be as high and full of pride as 
they ever was; and in the quiet chamber where the 
missis ha' lain so long, many a tear is shed about 
Miss Flo." 

^^Poor child 1" said Silas. Then suppressing 
what further he could have possibly said on this 
subject, he bid his old servant farewell, and 
success in his new service. He was opening the 
gate to go onwards, when Joe, by a kind word or 
two, pleased his kindly ear. 

" If you please, sir, recollect that if so be yo' 
take a farm, I'm your man. Pve only taken this 
new sarvice on th' understanding like that I can 
quit it for yo' at any time." 

" Thank ye, Joe ; when I can farm for myself, 
your liking for your old master shall be remem- 
bered." 

When Silas reached the Rectory, he rang 
gently ; Elisha admitted him, and for an hour or 
more he remained with Miss Eliot in th^ oak- 
parlour. When at last he moved to go, and 
his hand was on the door, the housekeeper said 
in a low voice : — 

^^ Except indirectly^ we have said nothing 

C2 
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of Barbie, Is her probation to last a little 
longer ?" 

**I think so," he said, softly; "my heart has 
been so sore-etricken to-day, that I couldn't say 
what I would, and so I'll leave it till another time. 
No comfort would be to me like hers, but it must 
not be now." He was struggUng with his pride, 
and it conquered for the present. 

" Well, write to the girl, when you feel able." 

"I will," he said gently. With this concise 
rejoinder he stepped into the hall, and, passing 
swiftly forth, went his way. 

All that afternoon — all that early evening, 
Barbie sat listening to what took place down 
stairs. NoW she stepped out into the gallery to 
catch a sound more distinctly — now hurried to the 
casement to look down into the coiiirtyard. She 
was fully conscious as to Miss Eliot's intention in 
strictly bidding her keep upstairs ; and there was 
a time when she would have rebelled, but suffering 
had subdued her wilfulness, and she knew full 
well that, however distasteful, obedience to her 
mistress's wishes would be for the best. 

At last she heard Silas come ; unable to work 
longer, or even rest, she went and stood in the 
gallery, watchful of every sound, and expecting 
to be called or rung for. But an hour went by 
without either taking place. Then swiftly and 
almost noiselessly some one left the house. Was 
it Silas?— could hd possibly leave without seeing 
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her ? — ^how hard he was — how cruel he was 1 Oh 
God! perhaps she was forgotten altogether! 
Next moment she tried to think that it was not 
he who had passed out, but some one else. 
Unable to control her fear, her slow agony, she 
crept down the wide staircase step by step* Miss 
Eliot was in the study, talking to Mr» Radnor 
she could hear — ^the door of the oak-parlour stood 
open — she stepped on, and, lifting the latch, entered 
the kitchen. Elisha sat comfortably by the fire ; 
but his pipe rested on the hob^-one of his master's 
old newspapers lay idly on his knee. He neither 
smoked nor read, but gazed thoughtfully at the red 
blaze. 

^^ Elisha," she said, stealing towards him, and 
speaking in her under-breath, ^^ is Silas gone?'* 

^* A good bit ago." 

" Are you quite sure I '* 

^^ Yes ! I bolted the door after him, and went 
in, and stirred up the study fire, as niissis is gone 
to sit with master." 

*' Gone, and never sent for me, or thought 
of me!" 

" Well, Barbie, I think that for once thou must 
be forgiving. The poor lad has enough to think 
of — ^f or they 're gone and made a will at the Farm, 
and cut him ofi* without a sixpence. I don't be- 
lieve it — I don't. Simon, the old grandfayther, 
told me often that both money and land was to 
be divided betwixt the lads." 
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" Is this really true ? " 

*^ Too true ; he told it to me hisself. Poor lad I 
it's a hard stroke o' fortin' ; he must needs want 
comfort." 

Ay, indeed ! He did need comfort — and who 
could give it but her? Nobody, nobody, she 
knew — nobody in all the world. And if she did 
not give it, would he not think her forgetful? 
Would he not go away, and never come back, 
and forget her entirely, and see, and love some 
other Barbie. Wasn't it because he was in trouble, 
and not from hardness of heart, that she wasn't 
called down I Was it not because he could not 
speak his love and forgivenesd with a ready 
tongue that he reserved the expression of both 
till another time I Poor little wilful Barbie, like 
many another woman, she forgot and forgave, 
and made excuses for him she loved, even though 
he had passed her by ; and the bitterness — the 
unutterable bitterness — had entered into the depth 
of her soul I 

Her love, her pity, her despair, could be con- 
trolled no longer. She must see him, and learn 
if it was his will to forget her ; or otherwise, being 
forgiven, she might weep contriteness, and soothe 
him with her balmy kisses I What was Miss 
Eliot, dear lady as she was ? What was her new 
home, the refinements and comforts of which were 
teaching her so much ? What, in fact, was all the 
world to her in comparison ^th him t She was 
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vm>iiglit up to that desperate point, which all of 
ufi, men and women, have known once, perhaps, in 
our lives, when, come what may, we must know 
whether it is good or evil, hope or despair, which 
lies before us ! And Grod help us when it is the 
latter, and we have to bear its silent agony for 
evermore ! 

She stopped neither to think, nor listen, nor 
weigh right and wrong! Stepping lightly into 
the hall^ lest Miss Eliot should hear her, for the 
study-door was ajar, she snatched a little shawl 
from the cloak-stand, pinned it hood-wise round 
her pretty face, opened the door which led into 
the garden as gently as she could, closed it after 
her — and then, with the light foot of youth and 
anxious haste, sped across the courtyard and little 
bridge, and so into the upland fields. It had 
ceased to rain — the moon shone clear and bright — 
but the aftergrowth upon the fields hung saturated, 
and the paths in places were half aflood. 

Unconscious of this, till her soppy shoes and 
dripping dress told their own tale, she hurried on, 
through park^ and copse, and field, till, reaching 
Midnstone churchyard, she brushed through the 
sodden grass and fallen leaves, and, staying on a 
heathery knoll, looked wistftdly and anxiously be- 
fore her. But the newly-sodded grave was soli- 
tary ; no heavier feet passed by than those of the 
hare, as it sped to the adjoining fields for food. 

Here it was she had hoped to find Silas — not 
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80 much by reason of gHef^ as from tender- 
ness. He was going away, it might be, for many 
a year, and he would give one last glance to the 
solitary grave. She knew foil well that the 
man^s heart was very tetider, and she acted in 
accordance with her knowledge. 

Disappointed, chilled, perplexed, agonized, she 
crept back step by step, and, stealing into the 
church-porch, sat down to rest, and think what 
should she do— whither should she go* He might 
remain for the night at a little public-house that 
lay on the road to Welton; he might go on to 
the town itself — should she follow him thither? 
In addition to this perplexity, her superstitious 
fears began to influencei her. On any other occah 
sion but this, nothing would have induced her to 
enter this old churchyard by night ; and qow the 
excitement of her first impulse was over, she 
began slowly to recollect what hitherto she had 
forgotten. 

Seated thus, her head bent down upon her up- 
raised hands, she was suddenly startled by hearing 
the churchyard gate open, and swing back towards 
its latch. Then some footing came swiftly alpng 
the wide gravelled walk — and wheu she. lifted her 
face, half fearfully, to look, la man passed by at so 
short a distance from the porch as to leave no 
doubt that it was Silas. He was dressed in his 
ordinary rough outer coat, and a leather bag or 
bundle was swung" on a stick at his shoulder. 
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She let him pass ; she let hiim go before her for 
some moments, and then she slowly followed. 
By keeping in the shadows of cloud and tree, she 
approached him unobserved, as he stood at the 
head of the grave bareheaded, and at the fiill f^ 
his manly height. ^Tiatever were his feelings of 
regret and sorrow — whether his farewell was for a 
short or lengthened time — not a word escaped his 
lips. He had put on his hat, and was moving 
away, when the hand which had dropped was 
taken gently — very gently, and fearfully withal. 
Surprised, perhaps a little startled, Silas looked 
down, and there stood Barbie, not daring to meet 
his gaze, but stealing nearer and nearer, till her 
face was hidden in his sleeve. She should have 
seen the look of intense joy which flitted across 
his face — ^to know how truly she was forgiven, 
how deeply she was loved ; but it was his will to 
speak gravely, and affect a sovereignty which was 
untrue — ^for she it was who was sovereign and 
ruler over him. 

" Well, Barbie, so you've followed met*' 
^^ Please, Silas, don't begin in anger; my heart 
is nigh broken. I must die if you don't forgive 
me — I must — I must, indeed I I waited anxiously 
upstairs, hoping to be called ; and when I wasn't, 
and I went down, and heard from Elisha what has 
happened to-night at the Farm, I felt I must see 
you, and comfort you if I could — Silas^ Silas!'' 
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She leaned a little closer^ but he affected not to 
heed the demonstration. 

^^YeSy Barbie, I'm poor and bare indeed: I 
need comfort, and once thou couldst have given it 
to me." 

" I can now, Silas. I crave to do so 1" 

^^It depends on thyself whether thou canst. 
Come, if I am to forgive, thou must tell me every- 
thing : bad and good — I must hear it all." 

"Hear what, Silas I" 

"Thou need^st scarcely ask me. How many 
times it was you met that man — ^what he said — 
what ." 

^^ I will hide nothing, Silas. I meant to tell thee 
every word/' wept and interrupted Barbie, holding 
her face still lower. 

"It must be every wordl" he said sternly. 
" Stand here and look me in the face : if you lie, I 
can tell it — ^you can't and shan't deceive me." He 
lifted her, by a sweep of his strong arm, on to the 
top of the newly-sodded grave. Thus standing 
somewhat on a level, he was face to face vnth her; 
and that she might not droop hers, he grasped the 
shawl beneath her chin. 

" This is a solemn sort of place, Barbie, so speak 
the truth. Let me know if we are to come to- 
gether or to part." 

His look was so austere that she quailed beneath 
it. He looked as though he was going to rend 
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her, instead of forgive her. Nor was her terror 
less when he said — 

^^ Go on — let the bitterness and ashes come at 
once!" 

Faltering, and like one whose wits were scared, 
she began to speak of her first acquaintance with 
Mr. Greene, and how often it was he had stopped 
his horse at the door of the ^^ Brown Hen ;" but 
he stayed her by saying peremptorily — 

^' Don't keep me like a fish on a hook. Begin 
from the day you went to Tylecote. How many 
times did you meet him in the woods — ^what did 
he say?" 

'^ I saw him but once, Silas ; then I wam't with 
him many minutes. Most he said was, that I was 
yery pretty." 

'^ The villain !" But Silas only said this because 
he thought Barbie more lovely than she ever was ; 
and it was death to him that any other man should 
think or say so. 

''How many times did he kiss you?" 

^ Only twice, Silas — as he came and went. I 
wouldn't let him more." 

"Nonsense! I see by your eyes that you're 
not tdling me true — you mean two hundred." 

"No, no, Silas — indeed, indeed, he kissed me 
but twice, and only put his arm round my waist 
for a little while." 

" For ten minutes ? " 

"Not one. I thought of thee and couldn't 
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bear it. For thoagh I wa« angered at what Fd 
heard aboat thee at Wdton on that Satordaj, I 
loved thee veiy mndi — I did indeed !** 

" Yet, doing so, you made another meeting — 
went to the man^s house — stayed ." 

"Don't say more," she internipted, ^becanse 
you're wrong. It wasn't light — ^I know it wasn't, 
to say Fd meet him again ; hot I meant no harm. 
When I went to the pkce that afternoon, he wasn't 
there ; bnt his groom was, and he bid me come as 
far as the garden to speak to the master; andidien 
I went, which I wasn't at first at all willing^ he 
forced me up into that chamber sort of place, and 
locked me in." 

She saw he was relenting — ^that he believed 
what she said ; still some point yet rankled in his 
jealous hearL 

" But those kisses," he muttered to himself — 
^thosekis^!" 

"Yet^ Silas! Silas! they were not such as I 
^ve thee." Then hastily, from shame— pardy 
from grief — more wholly from great love — ^she 
nised herself upon her tiptoes, and putting her 
arms about his neck, cleaved to him as the ivy to 
the oak — the tendril to the rustic bower. As her 
passionate kisses met his fiu^e — as her soft young 
cheek nestled to his hirsute strength — he could be 
hard and stem no more. One glance at her droop- 
ing head— <me pressure from those fervid lips — 
one coy endearment from those tender arms — and 
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the electrical shock which thrilled through his 
being was as the renewing of life itself. He was 
as great as a king — as rich as a miser — as poetical 
as any poet ; for the divinest portion of the poet's' 
art is unwritten — is common to humanity — em- 
braces all the world 1 

^^Eobert, Bobert !" he said, as he raised her in 
his arms, ** you may take all the money, and every- 
thing beside ; I don't envy thee — I'm richer than 
thee — I have Barbie— she is all my world I" 

He spoke truth, for she was all his world. Still 
more a beggar than he was, he might have been 
turned adrift, and he would not have cared. With 
her poverty would be comparatively unfelt— for her 
he could strive for better days. 

As he pressed her to his breast, the last linger- 
ing glimpses of the past returned. 

" You have told me all, Barbie — all." 

" Yes, indeed, indeed ; I have never sinned, 
Silas, except in being vain and silly. Silas, rest 
peaceful in the belief that I am spotless and 
truthful to you." 

His answer was only still more passionate 
kisses, till presently he said : — 

" If I leave thee for a bit — ^for a few weeks at 
most — ^you'll keep at the parsonage, won't youf — 
speak to nobody — look at nobody ^" 

" You may lock me in a box, Silas, and take 
the keyJ — only you must come soon." 

" No fear of that, Barbie ; you shall be a little 
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CHAPTER in. 



THE WILD MOOBS. 



It was settled that Mr* Radnor should leave 
home about the middle of September, and remain 
away two months at least. As the month had 
now begun, preparations were made, not only for 
his approaching absence, but for many matters 
connected therewith. One great difficulty had, 
on this occasion, been easily got over. Mr. Wal- 
cot promised that either himself or one of his 
curates would do duty at Mainstone church ; for 
since his first interview witli Mr. Badnor^s house- 
keeper, his visit to the Rectory had been several 
times repeated. On these occasions he had not 
seen Miss Eliot, though he had entered one or 
more of the parlours with accustomed abruptness, 
and traversed the garden from end to end. 

Mr. Radnor's consent to leave home at all had 
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not been obtained without considerable difficulty. 
When it was, his strong desire was to go to 
Oxford; and it was not till Mr. Simeon had 
ur^ed many reasons for deferring this visit to 
another season, that the wish was set aside. At 
last, after much correspondence on the subject, it 
was arranged that he should go to the north 
of Devon, where an old college Mend, named 
Mainw^ring, who had long expected a visit, held 
a living. Like Mr. Eadnor, he was a bachelor ; 
but an elderly rdative took excellent charge of 
his household, so that there was every reason to 
believe thi^t the ^omewh^'t invalided and solitary 
gentleman wopld meet with sympathy and tend^ 
care. Yet, in spite of this genial prospect of 
comfort and (^b^^ge of scene, and that the day 
fixed for his departure was near at hand, his re- 
luctance to go at all was very evident. As to 
the reason of this he was :not explicit. He had 
submitted }\ja wishes to those of others, because 
it was a characteristic of hiB somewhat weak anfl 
kindly nature to doiso, and more particularly be- 
cause he could refuse nothing to Mr. Simeon or 
his housekeeper; but the sileAt pain w^ none 
thie less for that. One, evening, whilst Hiss Eliot 
read to him,. the tri^th came out. 

"Charlotte, lay down the paper — ^let ust^ 
instead. How long is it now till I go f 

"This is Friday eveping, Mr* Ead|i9r,.aijd you 
go next Thursday." 

TOL.II. D 
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** Indeed 1 Tm sorry for it; the time is very 
short." 

^^But you will be the sooner back, Mr. Eadnor 
— ^to find everything altered for the better, I 
hope." 

" It may be, but it won't be so if you are not 
here." 

** Me, Mr. Eadnor ? Don't for a moment fancy 
that I shall not be here. I am as much a fixture 
— at least for the present — as one of your chairs 
or tables. In fact, I am beginning to feel quite 
at home." 

"Are you?" he said, looking brightly up. 
" You cannot think what joy you give me in say- 
ing so. But — ^but — the truth is, Charlotte, I do 
not like going without you. Couldn't you come ? 
My friend Mainwaring would find room, I dare- 
say. 

She smiled at his simplicity and enthusiasm. 

" Gentlemen do not usually travel with their 
housekeepers, Mr. Badnor. Besides, how would 
all the business which has to be done go on with- 
out mel Think of that 1 " 

" It would go on very well," he said ; " at least 
we might find some one capable of superintend- 
ing. And Mr. Mainwaring would soon perceive 
that mine was no ordinary housekeeper, that 
though—" 

She saw that it vras necessary to repress what 
was coming. 
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• 

"No, Mr, Radnor — you must not Indulge in 
dreams that I am other than I seem. I have let 
you call me Charlotte because you said that, for 
association sake, it would please you to do so ; the 
rest is my affair. If time should prove that I am 
other than I seem, so b6 it ; the results achieved 
by then may be a worthy plea for want of candour. 
Till then we must leave this question ; you have 
your secret, I have mine ; let us severally keep 
them yet for a time. I am a friend of Mr. 
Simeon, and under obligation to him ; and I came 
here, in the first instance, to serve him by serving 
his friend ; now my duties interest me for their 
own sakes ; and I shall feel I have achieved much 
i^ in the end, I leave Mr. Radnor happier and 
better in health, and his home, both in its comfort 
and conduct, more worthy of himself and his 
sacred calling." 

He caught at the word " leave," and repeated 
it with a cry of despair. 

"Don't leave me, Charlotte — don't; whether 
you are really my little Tullia, or her semblance 
in another form — do not leave me. I am utterly 
alone and solitary but for you. Oh ! God par- 
don me ! — ^but I cannot, cannot lead so sad and 
desolate a life again I " 

There were times when Julius Radnor was as 
mentally weak and simple as a child. He was so 
now ; and, covering his face with his hands, he 
wept unrestrainedly. In her mental strength she 

d2 
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was a giant in comparison. Sbe suffered these 
throes, half grief, half joy, to exhaust themselves, 
and wondered, as she did so, at the marvellous 
patience, fidelity, and truth iitdiich enriched the 
nature of this strange, but guileless, man. As he 
raised his face, she, half unconsciously to herself, 
put forth her hand, and pressed it on his head. It 
was an accustomed petting sort of action she had 
used towards those she loved or regarded from the 
time she was a little child ; and Julius recognized 
it in a moment. He would have been a stock or 
a stone had he not done so. Many and many a 
time, as she had stood by her beloved master's 
side, he gravely reproving or praising, had she 
laid her tiny hand playfully on his bended head ; 
and now, as with Silas Moore, the touch 
passed like an electric shock through his whole 
being — ^there could be disguise, at least from him, 
no longer. He seized the little hand, covered it 
with living kisses ; he wanted not to go to Oxford 
now, to ask questions, to see Mr. Simeon — it was 
his little Tullia, his darling child, his rare scholar, 
whom he had loved so long and so hopelessly — 
from whose presence, seven years before, he had 
fled as a matter of honour and duty ! She 
might affect to read Latin with false quantities, 
to wear a cap, to hide her hair, to never speak of 
former things or former days — but to him she w as 
revealed. 

" Charlotte, Charlotte ! " he said, *' do with me 
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as you will — ^pnt me under what discipline or pro- 
bation you please — only don't leave me ! "^ 

He had not let go the little hand — indeed he 
had taken the other^ and he still covered them 
with his kisses. 

" Mr. Radnor," she said, as she moved" them 
gently away, as from the retention of a Kttle 
child^ " this must not be. I must leave you if 
this occur again — or if we meet other than on our 
old footing, at least for the present." 

She said no more, but, quitting the room, did 
not return, again that night. 

When they met on the following morning, 
which they did soon after breakfast — for Mr. 
Radnor had of late reserved his letters for his 
housekeeper to read to him — ^no one would have 
suspected the scene of the preceding evening. 
Mr. Radnor was grave and gentle — his house- 
keeper self-possessed and cheerf uL She had read 
the last business letter, and was discoursing there- 
on, as they passed slowly up and down the sunny 
terrace, when, at one and the same time, they 
were startled by seeing a face peering at them 
from behind the bushes of a side path. In 
another instant Miss Eliot called, and the clerk's 
poor witless lad, with a wicker cage in his hand, 
approached them. 

"Well, Cornelius 1" she said, "have you come 
to see me at last ? I have been expecting you for 
some time. Dorcas said you were coming " 
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"I was afraid of Betty/' he answered; "but 
to-day I ain't — I *ve come without fear of any- 
body." 

" That is quite right — ^Mrs. Jack is not often 
here now. But what pet is that I " 

^ It's a young blackbird, for the empty cage 
which hangs against the courtyard wall. May I go 
and place it there — will you come T " And the lad 
stooping looked with wistfol eagerness into her 
face. 

" Go with him, Charlotte," said Mr. Radnor, in 
a low voice; "apart from his infirmity, he is al- 
ways an object of interest to me, for the sake of 
his worthy father. Go, there is a wistfulness in 
his looks I never noticed before." 

Miss Eliot obeyed at once. On her way to- 
wards the house, she learnt, from several indirect 
questions, that the lad had not been home for some 
days, and that the bird was one from some others 
he had caged on the moors. When it had been 
shifted to its more roomy abode, and the cage 
hung up triumphantly on its sunny nail, Cornelius 
iaid, in an almost inaudible whisper : — 

" I want something to eat — will you give it 
me?" 

" To be sm'e. We will go together to the larder 
and see what there is." 

She led the way there accordingly, and pointed 
out the various dishes on the shelves. Afiter bash- 
fully hanging back some minutes, as the simplest 
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child might do, he inspected these one by one, 
and asked for a little off each of those which were 
filled with the daintiest things. 

" Are they for yourself, Cornelius f " 

The lad hung his head, but made no answer. 
Willing to humour his innocent whim, though 
wondering somewhat at it — ^for the housekeeper 
had already heard from Dorcas that he had none 
of the ordinary vices of idiocy — she went and 
fetched a small basket, and sending Elisha for 
some vine-leaves, packed a little store of such 
dainties as had been asked for — a puff, some cake 
and jelly, and such like things. But no sooner 
had she given the basket into his hand, than, re- 
gardless of the empty cage, and without a single 
word beyond some muttered thanks^ he set off at 
fiiU speed across the courtyard, forded the brook 
at a spot below the hand-bridge, and so away to 
a higher and more rugged part of the upland than 
that which lay direct towards Mainstone church. 
The housekeeper had followed him into the court- 
yard, and now stood watching him, for his manner 
from the first had struck her as unusual. 

"Where can he be going — and what can he 
want those things for?" she asked, as turning 
round she saw Elisha standing at no great dis- 
tance. 

"I can't say, missis — ^the lad's a puzzler al- 
ways — may be he's keeping hoHday with some o' 
th' bargemen, or his tame things be ailing. One 
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thing is pretty sure — ^that now he's been once, he'll 
come again, and that pretty often." 

At this moment Hill, the butcher, rode into the 
yard, and, after dismountilig and delivering his 
basket to Peggy, he touched his hat and came 
towards the housekeeper. 

*^ Excuse me, nia'am, interrupting you. But 
something else has happened at the Moore Farm, 
which may perhaps interest you." 

"What, HiU?" 

"Why, ma'am, that poor child, Phema, has 
gone off, no one ktiow* where. Robert Moore 
and Jonathan day that they have searched evei*y- 
where ; and now they lay the blame on Silas, and 
say that he has enticed her away." 

" This cannot be," replied Miss Eliot ; " for 
Silas is at least forty miles distant, and will yet 
remain for a short time. I had a letter from him 
yesteMay ; in it he said nothing of the girl, which 
he would certainly have done had he removed 
her.'* 

"Well, ma'am, this is what they say. They 
seem very uneasy about the matter — ^the master 
especially." 

" Indeed 1 — when did she go, and what is their 
ftcc6unt of it ! "^ 

" They don't say the day precisely ; but it is at 
least thtee or four since she went. The master, it 
a|)pears, went to Welton on business, leaving her 
alone in the house, and no one by but Jonathain 
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at work in the ban! — ^and when he came back at 
eleven at night she was gone. The fellow says 
she got her supper, took the kitten, went out, and 
he saw nothing more of her.'' 

'* He says," said Miss Eliot, indignantly ; " it is 
marvellous that one in Robert Moore's position 
should defer to every opinion, and listen to every 
statement, of that man. There is really cause for 
great uneasiness; for Silas more than hinted to 
me that the girl was not safe from the base acts 
of some one. Names he did not mention, but I 
presume it was this Jonathan." 

" Your notion is pretty right, ma'am. An old 
woman, who went up and down to olefin and wait 
at the time of the funeral, saw enough of this fel- 
low's intentions, as well as the poor child's suffer- 
ings and dread of him, to make her heart sore. 
Indeed, she related it to my wife with tears in her 
eyes." 

"And yet," continued Miss Eliot, more and 
more indignantly, " Robert Moore is, if I mistake 
not, some relation to the girl 1 " 

Hill came a step nearer to the housekeeper, and 
lowered his voice — ** Her father, ma'am, if what 
has been told me is true. Her mother was Ro- 
bert's cousin, and as handsome a lass as ever 
sipped cup or broke bread. She came down from 
London, where her father was a saddler, to spend 
a summer at the Farm. Robert was much with 
her, though he did not let it appear outwardly, as 
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we may pay, that he was courting her. She went 
home in the autumn — and late in the year it 
wasn't possible to hide longer that the mean- 
soui'd villain had ruined her months before, and 
that she was about to be a mother. Her father 
turned her out of doors — and then, as a matter of 
course, she came down into the country. But 
Bobert was rascal enough to deny his promise ; 
spoke slightingly of her, and swore the child was 
not his. After a shocking scene at the Farm, 
where he got his old grandmother to refuse the 
girl a shelter, she made her way to Welton ; and 
there, in less than a week, she died in childbed in 
a mean lodging. As the child was unclaimed, it 
was sent to the poor-house, and there it remained 
some time, till the old grandfather, who had more 
kind feeling than the rest, and from whom a deal 
had been hidden — though he was pretty sure the 
child was Robert's — went and fetched it home. 
Whilst he lived, it was fairly treated ; but after he 
was gone, both Bobert and the old missis fairly 
wreaked their spite upon it. They sent off the 
womeuHservants, and turned her into the drudge 
you've seen. But for Silas, she must have died 
many a day ago — and that she ain't run off long 
and long before this, is the wonder of many." 

*^Well, if I can discover her, she shall, most 
surely, not return. Silas, poor fellow, has yet no 
home for her, but I will find one." 

"God bless you, ma'am," said the man, heartily ; 
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^4t won't be the least of the good things you'ye 
done, ma'am, since you've been here. It won't^ 
indeed ! " 

As Mr. Badnor had gone across the fields to 
the church — and they dined late that day — ^Miss 
Eliot set off at once to the Farm to speak to 
Bobert Moore. It was at the hush of the af temoon, 
when country house-places are at their stillest — 
and this was at its stillest, too. Dirty, deserted, 
neglected — the dinner things about — the fire 
waning to its last ashes, nothing could look more 
miserable than the great old kitchen. Robert had 
been apparently doing servants' work, for two 
large cans, filled with newly-frothed milk, stood 
by the dairy door, whilst he himself crouched 
towards the embers in moody silence. Miss Eliot 
entered, and addressed him without ceremony. 

'^K you knew that the girl was gone away, 
why did you come here T " he said, in a voice which 
betrayed great irritation. '^I didn't seek you, 
though you was likely to know her whereabouts, 
seeing you're hand-and-glove with Silas. Tm just 
thinking that if you attended to the old parson's 
affairs as you should, you'd find enough to do 
without troubling yourself about those of other 
folks." 

The housekeeper had too much good sense and 
command of temper to heed either the offensive 
tone or words. 

'^ Mr. Moore, distinctly understand that I do not 
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know where the poor child is, nor did I learn her 
absence till hal&an-hour ago, when it was men- 
tioned to me by Hill the butcher. She is not 
with Silas, I am. sure, for his residence is at 
a distance from here; and even if she knew 
where to go, she could not, without friends or 
money. Why I came here, is to save you from 
much which may be unpleasant. Her absence 
will be talked of far and wide, and may lead to 
enquiry into circumstances which are certainly 
suspicious." 

^Suspicious! What do you mean? I know 
of nothing suspicious!'* he said, as he turned 
quickly round, like a cur about to bite. ^ If she*s 
chosen to be ungrateful for the bread she has 
eaten, it ain't fault of mine. Here she had a 
home .*• 

''She ought to hare had," interrupted Miss 
Elioty with that grave austerity before which 
those higher and wiser than Robert Moore had 
quailed, " if it be true that you are father to the 
unhappy girl — a relationship which I see no reason 
to doubt. But I emphatically deny, even speak- 
ing from my own observation, that she had what 
I call a home here. She had not ; and when to 
your own and others' harshness have been lately 
Added the base attentions and propositions of this 
man ." 

He caught at the last word, as the suspicious 
and guilty always catch at words which wound 
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and torture, as a barbed arrow, the flesh. "What 
man? Oh I Oh I Jonathan again is it ? Because 
I trust a good servant, I am to be a reproaoh 
to every one, am I? Well, I'll be a reproach a 
bit longer; and as to that wench, when I get her 
back again, she shall pay a pretty price, that she 
shall, for her lies." He ground his teeth as he 
spoke, and bent again towards the fire. 

" Mr. Moore, the girl has not spoken untruly. 
Indeed, as regards herself she has not spoken at 
all. It is what others have observed of this man's 
gross misconduct — ^nd this it is, there can be no 
doubt, which has driven her from your roof. Un- 
der it, let me distinctly tell you, she shall not 
return. If you, as the father of this neglected, 
yet, let me hope, still innocent child, connive at 
or palliate her pollution by this man who seen» 
to be your master, others will not. Make no hin- 
drance to her being found, nor attempt to bring 
her back or retain her here. If you forget all 
human duty, others do not ; and fortunate will it 
be for you if she is found and enquiry is stayed — 
for there are other causes of suspicion which are 
not yet lulled to sleep. As to this man Jonathan 
— i-in whom you so disastrously confide — ^let his in- 
famy on one point warn you on that of others." 

He did not speak, only held up his hands, as it 
were piteously, and turned to look with a blanched 
and stricken iface. He now knew what he had 
not known before, bad and cruel as he was, but 
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he aat bound and tongue-tied on his own hearth, 
and dared to take no accoont thereof. Hegroaned 
in the spirit, as weD he might ; this was the first 
feajnng of the harrest he had sown. 

Haughty and unmoTed, Miss Eliot left the 
house. Upon returning home she wrote a hastj 
fine bj that night's post to Sihis — sent Elisha 
down with a message to the inspector of police at 
Horton Wood — and got Daniel to go home and 
despateh his boys to search the woods. But 
sereral days passed without result. A reply 
from Silas made it quite evident that he had seen 
or heard nothing of the girl, and he expressed 
uneasiness even greater than that felt by Miss 
Eliot herself . 

Hers was in some sense dissipated by the 
amount of duty which lay upon her hands. Mr. 
Badnor was to leave home on the morrow — some 
of the furniture had already been moved to the 
bam, where the whole was to be housed during 
the extensive alterations and repairs, and the 
masons and bricklayers had begun their labours. 
As Barbie, however, waited upon her mistress 
that night in the dressing-room attached to Miss 
Eliof s chamber, the subject of Phema's absence 
was brought up. 

^^ She hasn't been a bit heard of, ma'am ; and 
when the inspector rode up here this evening — 
which he did whilst you were at tea — he told 
Elisha that if some tidings of her weren't got 
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before many houre were over, Jonathan and the 
master would be taken up. It is a sad business, 
and one that will greatly trouble Silas ; though 
Peggy's sister says that there was a grazier in the 
shop to-day who gave it as his opinion that she 
would be found on the moors after all. Once 
before she got away and went there, though that 
is now a long while ago." 

" The moors," repeated Miss Eliot, thoughtfully, 
as though the words suggested some perfectly new 
idea. *^ This may be it. Barbie^ after all." 

Presently she asked if Cornelius had been up 
to the parsonage since she last saw him. 

" Yes, ma'am, nigh every day. He did not ask 
for you ; and as you were so busy with Mr. Bad- 
nor, Peggy gave him what he wanted. As soon 
as he had got it he was off again. Yesterday she 
was not in the way, and he asked me for two eggs, 
which I went and fetched from the fowl- 
house." 

^* What can he want with these things t Does 
he take them home T " 

** Oh no, ma'am, he hasn't been home for nigh 
ten days, and they're much troubled about it ; for 
though several men have been in search of him, 
he can be found nowhere, as he has taken shelter 
in some place so buried in the reeds as to be 
known to nobody but himself." 

" Well, I will see and question him to- 
morrow." 
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It rose a bright day for Mr. Badnor^s journey. 
At an early hour he breakfasted with his house- 
keeper, and was more than usually taciturn. For 
already had he confided to her care his beloved 
books — already had he been from room to room 
with her and the able architect from the country 
town, under whose direction the alterations and 
repairs were to be made. Already had he notified 
what was to be done in greenhouse and garden 
during his absence ; and now, as it were, the dead 
weight of leave-taking rested unconditionally 
upon his spirit. More than once he had to be 
roused from his hypochondriac state ; and now 
when Elisha had assisted him on with his coat, 
and brought his hat and gloves, he looked round 
for his housekeeper. A few minutes before 
she had be^n speaking to him — now she was 
gone. 

^^ Where is your mistress, Elishfi? " 

'^ She'll be here in a minute, sir ; she's helping 
Peggy to cut your sandwiches — ^she wasn't doing 
'em half thin and nice enough for missis's 
liking." 

" God bless her 1-^go in apd tell her to come as 
quickly as she can." 

He walked up ^nd down un^e^^ily, with hi^s 
hands. behind him, till she came in; then he went 
and closed the door — and, bringing a small bo^ off 
his reading-desk, placed it in her hands. 

^^ You must keep this, Charlotte, safely and 
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secretly, and not let it go from year poBBessIon. 
As perhaps you will suppose, it contains docu-^ 
ments relating te the secret I have to keep. In 
case I should die where I am going, you and 
Simeon will know what to do, as he has my in- 
structions. You I intrust, because I know you 
to be my little Charlotte, though my eyes are 
dim, though time has wrought changes — that are 
great to me — and though you will aflfect disguise — 
though there could be none since the night your 
little hand was placed in kindness on your old 
master's head." 

^^ Mr. Badnor, the chaise is waiting, andElisha 
and Daniel ready — let us say good-bye." 

" Charlotte, don't be cruel. You don't mean 
it, for it isn't in your heart, I know, to say one 
ungentle word to him who made you a noble 
scholar. Be here when I come back, promise me 
— ^promise me I " 

'a will, JuUus." 

"Then throw off this absurd disguise — ^do, 
Charlotte, be my little TuUia, and I shall know 
what to say and do ; for it warms my frozen soul 
into life again to think that the little one has come 
to save her dear old master ; and with but one in- 
tent, perhaps — who knows I " 

Who knew, indeed I She knew full well, as 
well as he did, and what all this must come to. 
Yet it was necessary to repress the avowal a 
little longer. 

TOL. II. E 
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^^Mr. Radnor, let us talk no more in this 
strain — I forbid it the other night, and my wishes 
should be attended to. Let me fulfil my duty to 
the end of my intention ; and then, if I am other 
than I seem, you shall be the first to learn it" 

There was that in her manner that few could 
encroach upon — ^least of all he who loved her with 
the most solemn and reverent love which ever 
dignified the heart of man. He, therefore, did 
no more than take her hand, press it fervently, 
and follow her from the room. 

Could she have looked into her old tutor's 
heart, she would have seen a wish there which 
must have expression, and was yet repressed by 
shame. So, when the last parting words were 
said, and the chaise passed on, he stopped it 
again. 

" Charlotte— Miss Eliot 1" Thus called, she 
hurried forward. "You will write to me every 
day." 

" If I possibly can, Mr. Radnor." 

" And — and ^" his face was hidden by the 

hood of the chaise ; ^^ you won^t go too often to 
Horton Wood, or lend German books, and let 
Miss Tern — say you're occupied if Mr. Walcot 
calls." 

No answer came to these requests. The chaise 
rolled on, and the mistress returned to the house 
amused and smiling. Fortunately, Elisha did not 
hear these words; he was busy speaking to 
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Daniel, who sat behind^ or he might have won- 
dered. 

She had just secured the box intrusted to her 
care, when Barbie hurried bto the room to say 
Cornelius had come again, and was now in the 
kitchen, asking Peggy for "nice things." 

"He can't have eaten what he had before, 
ma'am," she said ; " for it is awful to see how 
starved and shrunk he is." 

Thus summoned, the housekeeper preceded her 
little maid to the kitchen, where the lad stood 
leaning by the dresser, patiently awaiting, as it 
would seem, Peggy's attention to his wants. 

" More niceties to-day, Cornelius t " 

" Yes." 

" For whom do you want them — ^for yourself! " 

The witless lad was seemingly too innocent to 
lie, so he hung down his head abashed, and did 
not answer. 

" Tell me," said the housekeeper, kindly, " if 
you know anything of Phema ? Peggy says you 
must have often seen her when you were in the 
fields about Moore Farm." 

Again he did not answer. 

" Yon must tell us, Cornie, or perhaps that man 
in the blue coat from Horton Wood may ask you 
more roughly than I." 

He did not say a word, though his face, as he 
looked up, expressed both surprise and terror. 
Then gliding suddenly and gently away as far as 

£2 
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the door, he bounded across it, and so was off aa 
fleetly as he could by the way he had always 
come. 

^^ It is quite certain that Cornelius knows 
where the girl i8/' said Miss Eliot, *^ and he must 
be followed till she is found. Barbie, you shaU 
come with me, and we wUl hasten to the leek and 
hear what Johnny Wigpit and Dorcas advise." 

The housekeeper and her little maid were soon 
in the snnny fields together, for the promise of 
the early mom bore rich fulfilment. The grass 
was crisp and full of grasshoppers, the hedgerows 
decked with flowers, the summer green of tree 
and hedge slowly mellowing towards autumnal 
gold. Upon the breezy height the housekeeper 
sat down to rest for a few minutes. The dense 
smoke curled slowly skyward from the mining 
ridge, and on the other hand the noble woods 
about the abbey of St. John stretched out a 
leafy sea. 

" Some day," said Charlotte to her little maid, 
^^ I must see these old ruins ; Miss Lizzie White- 
lock tells me they are very beautiful." 

" Yes ; people come far to see them. You must 
please let me go with you, ma'am, I know every 
comer." 

"You will be otherwise employed, Barbie, I 
fancy, before I have time to go." 

"Indeed, ma'am?" she questioned, as she 
turned her happy face quickly towards her mis- 
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tress. ^^ Has Silas told 70a when he is coming 
to fetch me ? The little slips of writing he puts 
into the letters he sends you saj nothing about 
this, though they are very kind." 

^^ I must uQt tell tales, Barbie, at present. Be 
quite content, you will be Silas's little wife before 
many weeks are gone by." 

The girl made no answer, only drooped her 
head a little, then raised it and looked afar. The 
lark at that moment carolling in the fleecy heights 
of the serene sky had not a more gladsome spirit 
than this rustic little maid. 

As they passed beside the pool they came sud* 
denly upon Squire Thornhill's valet, who, super- 
intending some labourers as they cleared out the 
environing clumps of brushwood, was dressed, as 
usual, quite en beau. Miss Eliot was passing on 
without making recognition, when he stepped into 
the path before her, hat in hand. 

^^ Beg pardon for interrupting you for a single 
instant — ^but I hope I have the honour of seeing 
you well, ma'am." 

" Quite well, I thank you, Mr. Pomp," and 
Miss Eliot tried to pass on. But the valet still 
stood deferentially, like a petit-maitre. 

f^ And Mr. Badnor — ^he is well, I hope, ma'am? 
I hear much of his improvement in health and 
spirits of late. He has left home, too, I hear ; is 
it for long I " 

" Till the end of November." 
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^^ I ask, because we're expecting the Squire home ; 
and as he usually calls at the parsonage, it is as 
well to know when he may do bo with success. 
The Squire comes very late into the country this 
year, for he has been ill — ^very ill, J am sorry to 
say. But old servants, such as I, are always glad 
to see a good master like the Squire. And he is 
very good, or life in this solitary country would 
be very dreary to me, and my excellent and ten- 
der Margery.*' 

"Indeed," was the sole reply. And with a 
haughty bend, which wholly negatived further 
conversation, the housekeeper stepped aside, and 
passed on, leaving the superannuated valet much 
surprised that his politeness and choice attire had 
made no greater impression. 

It was near noon when they reached the lock- 
house ; old Johnny was seated in his little sunny 
office making entries in his ledgers, and Dorcas was 
as usual at needlework. She rose from the bench 
on which she sat by the office-door, met the lady, 
and led her in. Here they conferred together ; 
and the old clerk and his niece were both of the 
opinion that the boy's unusual absence was in 
some way connected with Phema's disappearance. 

" Many and many a time," said Johnny, " the 
lad has been a sore sorrow to us ; but never so 
.great as now. We can't make out why he's 
gone, or where he is. It's all the harder to us 
that he comes home by stealth for this or that — ^food 
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for his birds, or other things — and yet doesn't 
come anigh us, lest we keep him here ; thoagh our 
hearts are harrowing, and our ears are listening. 
Early this morning Dorcas caught a glimpse of 
him in the garden gathering flowers^ and two 
days a;go he crept into the ofBce here and took 
off a warm coat Jasper had left hanging on a 
nail ; not — not that he stole it— dear Lord, no— my 
lad is too good, and too innocent for sin like that ; 
but because if he needs a thing he takes it^ for- 
getful of mine and thine ; yet I never knew him 
to take a garment before — there must be some 
new cause for a want of this sort." 

"Precisely so; and this corroborates what we 
seek to learn. To me he seems innocent and 
kind in a remarkable degree. Simple rather than 
foolish — a child when he should be a man." 

Johnny's face brightened. 

" This is just it. His senses stopped growth 
the day he was hurt, and be is now almost as he 
was then. Dear Lord, though not so sharp to see, 
or keen to learn. Then, as you may say, his mind 
growed hour by hour, now it never does. Then 
I used to say to my missis — Mary, God has given 
to us a great gift; in our bright lad, and his 
talents shall not want husbanding; we'll pinch 
and we'll save, and we'll give him the best of 
learning ; and who knows but what he may rise 
to the pulpit, instead of sitting below as a clerk. 
Such was the ladder we trod up of, in our dreams ; 
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and now, dear Lord I if he could sit thus humblj) 
and in good time say ^ amen/ as his father before 
him, I should bless Heaven for its tender pity." 

He spoke with such deep feeling, that the 
housekeeper perforce turned her face away. 

^^ You've had advice as to his state, I think? " 

'^ Yes I Mr. Grayson is mighty interested in my 
boy. He says that a deal might be done, if the 
case would be taken as one with the chances more 
for death than life. But this mustn't be. Better 
leave all chance of cure, than that Dorcas and I 
should lose our hapless boy." 

^* But life on the condition of idiocy is a poor 
boon," spoke the thoughtful woman. 

The old clerk shook his head in mournful 
negative. So she changed the subject, though 
her thoughts ran none the less into the current 
of that higher knowledge which, resolving and 
acting against ignorance, is the salvation of the 
world. 

The clerk now went through the account of 
such search as had been made for ComeKus, 
without effect. 

*^ The moors are said to extend a considerable 
distance on either side the canal— have they been 
well explored ? " 

** As far as I know," replied Johnny ; " but I 
can't say that I'm much acquainted with the 
wilder parts. If, however, you'll step this way, 
ma'am, I'll ask Sampson the drover. He's rest- 
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ing here a bit on his way to Horton Wood, where 
a cattle train from the north comes in late to- 
night," 

Miss Eliot assenting, the lockman led the way 
to a lengthened shed, or outbnildiDg, running 
parallel with the towing^ath at the end of the 
picturesque little garden. It was a sort of wait- 
ing-room for the men whilst the barges were 
passing the lock ; and here, stretched asleep on a 
bench, with his dog beneath it, lay a giant-limbed 
north countryman — an Anak, bronzed by sun, 
and roughened by winter storms. He was, how- 
ever, when awakened, civil in speech and obliging 
in manner, and listened and suggested with the 
greater readiness, fcur the reason that his dog 
Colie took mightily to the lady, whined about 
her^ licked her hands, laid its shaggy head rever- 
ently on her knee — and that it did this, profoundly 
sagacious as it was in its estimate of human 
character, was as a sign of God's nobility in the 
herdsman's eyes. 

^ YeSy he had heard of this matter before ; he 
believed that the moors had been pretty well 
looked over ; he did not know of any inaccessible 
spot, except it was a morass called ^ Drakes' Fen,' 
about four miles from there.' 

'^ On which side die canal?" 

^ To the right, as you went thence, towards the 
bridge at the end of Mainstone Lane. It was a 
very deep morass, two miles long, and nearly as 
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wide. It had become more and more impassable 
of late years, except by boat. Indeed, Sampson 
did not know of any drover or keeper that had 
been across it for the last five years, though there 
was a good bit of ground in the midst, that was 
as dry and as firm as any other land. On it used 
to be a herdsman's hut, now, in all likelihood, a 
ruin.' 

" If the boy, when at the Rectory, made for the 
woods about St. John's, would he strike the 
fen I" 

"That's just it," said Johnny; "we never 
thought of this before. But we'll ask Jasper — 
he'll be coming here I think to-day." Hereupon 
the old locksman consulted a sort of way-bill ; but 
this not informing him duly, as it seemed, he called 
Dorcas, who came readily, with her needlework in 
her hand. 

"What's Jasper's hour?" 

She turned up her blushing face, and said that 
his boat would be there at noon. 

" And he'll help us ; for there's no readier and 
kinder young fellow hereabouts, I know." So 
saying, old Johnny, shading his eyes with his 
hand, went out to look down the mile or two of 
stream which glinted in the sun. 

Thus left for a moment vnth Sampson, Miss 
Eliot offered him any reward he would like to 
name, if he would assist in the search for the 
iui:38ing girl. This he readily undertook to do ; 
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but grinned sardonically when reward was spoken 
of— «poke of a man called Wat, the reedman, who 
lived on the way to the fen, and whose local 
knowledge would much avail ; and then, without 
more to do, he yawned, and stretching himself 
forth on his previous bed, went off to sleep without 
apology or further recognition. 

Miss Eliot sat down on the granite edging of 
the lock, whilst Dorcas and Barbie, no great way 
off, gossiped and watched too. At noon precisely^ 
a darkened speck on the distant thread of waters 
grew larger and larger, and some half-hour after 
Jasper's barge, as well as another in its wake^ 
reached the lock. One of these had to wait some 
hours for a loading — the other must go forward ; 
and as this was Jasper's boat, and lightly freighted^ 
it proved of advantage. The young man readily 
assented to aid in the best way he could. The 
horses of the other boat were yoked to his own, 
one of its men went with them, and Sampson was 
aroused. When all was ready to go swiftly for- 
ward, they learnt that Miss Eliot would go too. 

** It is a wild sort of place, ma'am," said Jasper 
respectfully, *' hardly fit for a lady like you to go 
near. If we find Phema you shall soon hear 
it." 

" Thank you. I must go. I meant to do so 
from the first. If we find the girl alive, we know 
not what her condition may be, and it may be Well 
that I am by*" 
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Ab Jasper would not hear of Miss Eliot walk- 
ing so far, a seat was made on the deck for her 
and Barbie, and the boat went swiftly on. 

The scenery on either hand soon became inex- 
pressibly wild and solitary. Not very dreary theuy 
for it was the brightest of September days : many 
tinted hues broke the monotony of the level 
wastes; and the sough of the wind amidst the 
reeds relieved the ear from the deadening effect 
of intense stillness. But it could be pictured 
otherwise : in winter storms and cold, on dreary 
days of rain, in blinding clouds of snow; a 
place where no aid could come, be danger or 
suffering what it might — ^a place where ghastly 
deeds could be effected, and no vdtness tell the 
tale. 

Wilder and wilder, drearier and drearier, be- 
came the great morass. Widely it stretched on 
either hand, distant hills sometimes breaking its 
outline— a wavy sea of green filling up the 
lengthened interval Occasionally a sweep of 
thyme-clad purple moor rose high above this 
wavy sea ; occasionally, where uplands bore down 
upon the waste, cattle browsed, or clumps of birch 
or alders lo(Jced feathery against the sky; oc- 
casionally these uplands bore noble woods, in whose 
shadows rested a keeper^s cottage, or a solitary 
farm ; otherwise it was all bleak and dreary fen. 
As the canal, for the most part, was raised on a 
high embankment through the great morass, this 
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desolation was the more distinct from thence, 
especiallj at those points where the canal widened 
itself into bays and minor branches, that went 
onwards to some road or village on the heights 
beyond. Of vast depth and muddied waters, 
shadowed by a* few mournful wind-swept trees, 
growing thin and sickly on the steep descents, or 
in the sour and marish soil below — fringed here 
and there by oozy sedge, that only made their 
depth more dread and drear — they were places as 
suggestive of dismal things as a Spitzbergen bay, 
or an ice-bound gulf at the southern pole. 

About midway the boat was stopped, and Jas- 
per, descending to a solitary cottage at the foot 
of the embankment, soon returned with Wat, the 
reedman, a man sickly-looking from the miasma 
amidst which he lived. He was followed up the 
bank by a group of listless children, who stood 
staring vacantly at the boat till it was a speck in 
the distance. 

At length it reached its destined place ; and the 
men landing, all save one, assisted Miss Eliot on 
shore, and thence down the descent to the fen. 
Once here they went on for some way by a raised 
path through the reeds, till reaching a flat- 
bottomed boat, they stepped upon its planks, and 
made slow way by oar and pole ; sometimes it was 
easy to make a lane between the reeds, at other 
times the men with arm and oar could hardly 
hold them back ; sometimes the boat grounded in 
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shallows, at others floated easily in a clearer space 
of deep water ; here and there the reeds sprung up 
so high as to shut out all surrounding things^ 
except stray glimpses of the sky^ and in these 
reedy walls peeped out often the deserted nests 
of water-fowl. At other times the otter dashed 
wildly by, scared by this intrusion on its solitary 
haunts ; or the water-rat swam swiftly into some 
safer fastness of the oozy waste. 

At last, after more than an hour^s slow and 
tortuous winding through the reeds, the boat 
shot suddenly into clear and open water, in which 
at no great distance lay a moorland tract or 
island, raised somewhat above the level of the 
stream. It was very verdant; its knolls and 
hunmiocks were gay with purple heather, and easy 
to be distinguished was the hut of mud and 
thatch spoken of by the drover; much of its 
roof was open to the weather, but its walls were 
yet proof against the winter^s storms. 

Just as the boat had touched the turfy bank, 
they were startled by a cry, twice or thrice 
repeated. It was a human cry, but what it meant 
no one could understand ; the only surety was, 
that it was uttered within the crumbKng tene- 
ment. 

"It is the voice of that poor child I" spoke 
Miss Eliot, whose ear was finer than those 
accompanying her. "My GodI what can it mean?" 
In her terror, her voice was almost lost, and 
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her face, as she turned it to Jasper, was ashy 
pale. 

" If it is her," suggested Jasper, " she is perhaps 
ill; let me go forward — let me see !" 

" Yes I she was ill ; when Silas last saw her, he 
said her hand seemed to bum him by its touch." 

The boatman did not stay to answer, but, 
leaping on shore, went swiftly forward. The hut 
was at the distance of at least five hundred yards, 
yet he seemed to reach and enter it by a bound. 
He came back in a moment or two, subdued and 
slow of foot,'and met the housekeeper. 

" It is the girl," he said, with tremulous voice ; 
*' and very bad, I should say. For though she was 
calling out not a minute ago, she is now stretched 
out perfectly helpless — ^her eyes wild and fit to start 
from her head, and her bones almost through her 
skin." 

Charlotte waved the men off a little, hurried 
into the hut, and to the corner where the girl lay; 
kneeling and raising her in her arms, she parted 
the dry and matted hair from off her forehead, 
and spoke tenderly. But there came no re- 
cognition, only the wild and vacant stare of 
intense delirium. As her exhaustion lessened, 
she freed herself from the tender hands which held 
her, and, sitting upright on the few dry reeds that 
formed her bed, stared about with lurid eyeballs; 
then pushing off some imaginary foe, she called 
out loudly : — 
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" Go — go 1 T won't come nigh thee, Jonathan! 
I hate thee, I tell thee sol" She repeated this 
eeyeral times, each time more vehemently; and 
more and more madly did she repulse her imaginary 
foe. 

Then, as her force lessened, she cowered down 
as a stricken slave before its master, and said 
piteously : — 

" Save — save me, Silas I nobody pities me but 
thee!" 

"I wiU— I will!" said Miss Eliot, as she 
pressed the burning &ce against her own; ^4f you 
survive this extremity, of which I see small 
chance, you shall know neither insult nor want 
agam." 

As she sunk still more a dead weight in the 
arms upholding her, the delirious creature 
whispered in a voice imitative of some one else : — 

*^Tell Robert— tell him, he's thy father, that 
it was him that did it — ^he put his hand out through 
the granary-door, and shoved me down." This 
was uttered in so low a voice that the last words 
were scarcely audible to the one who held her, 
much less to the men who had crowded in. 

Consulting with them. Miss Eliot arrived at 
the conclusion that it would be best to convey the 
poor child at once to the lock*house. Jasper and 
the others, therefore, hastily bound together some 
of the scattered wood which lay around, and 
placing reeds upon this, and the missing coat, 
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which was here, they laid the poor stricken crea- 
ture on the rude sort of bed thus formed, and pre- 
pared to go. Whilst this was being eiFected, 
Miss Eliot glanced rapidly round the place. 
Cornelius had seemingly been at some pains to 
shut out wind or rain, by rearing such broken 
wood as lay about against the open places in the 
crumbling walls, and fixing reeds across the 
fractures in the thatch ; but even with this it was 
a miserable ruin, destined to be level with the 
earth at no distant date. On rusty nails and 
jutting beants hung some of Cornelius's bird- 
cages ; and on a board, near where Phema had 
lain, stood all the viands he had begged from the 
Rectory, mildewed and wasting away, untasted 
by himself, or by her for whom they had been 
brought so far. The youth himself was not to be 
seen — he was away, probably, on some errand or 
another. 

They were moving forwards with their helpless 
burden, amidst her reiterated cries to be saved 
from Jonathan, when the mew of a cat was 
distinctly heard. Looking back into the hut, one 
of the men saw one crawl forth from a nook in the 
wall, and make to the comer where the girl had 
lain. If he alone had been concerned, it would 
have been left to its fate ; but Miss £liot recog- 
nized it to be the same Phema had so tenderly 
saved from the threatening stick of the old mis- 
tress at the Moore Farm. The girl had probably 
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brought with her in her flight from that ill-omened 
place; and the housekeeper therefore had it secured 
and brought away. It should have a place in the 
Rectory kitchen, and be preserved for its mistress 
if she lived, and for her memory's sake if she 
died. 

Leaving the iflland^^beating their way through 
the reeds, gaining the wide towmg-path by the 
canal, they bore their burden swiftly on. One of 
the men led back the borrowed horses, and on the 
swiftest of these Jasper took the neare&t road to 
Welton, to summon thence the most skilful medi- 
cal aid. 

^^ These gentlemen must not hesitate to come 
at once," said the housekeeper, ^^ for I will see that 
they are paid. It is a life and death case, and 
they cannot come a moment too soon if the girl 
is to be saved." 

Every now and then, whilst the men rested or 
changed bearers, Miss Eliot moistened poor 
Phema's parched lips with water from the canal, 
and Barbie smoothed the covering about her* 
Occasionally it took two men to hold her down on 
the fraU support, and through these throes of wild 
delirium her cry was incessant to be saved from 
Jonathan. 

At last they reached the lock-house, and passed 
in* 

^^ You and Dorcas must not mind a little incon- 
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veDience or trouble, if we are to save this poor 
child's life." 

^^ It won't be either, ma'am. To say nothing of 
your own or Mr. Badnor^s claim, that which 
my lad has taken to shall be acceptable to me." 

In this way, unexpected and unknown to us, 
we often receive the most blessed angels of our 
lives. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MISS tehn's lodgings. 



Fob many hours Phema's delirium lasted; and 
even when this abated^ and the disease took a 
turn, her condition was still deplorable, and one 
of great danger. Yery skilful men watched about 
her bed ; a nurse was sent for from the infirmary 
of the county town — all was done that could be 
for her preservation. When she could depute her 
trust to more experienced hands, Miss Eliot re- 
turned to the parsonage. There was much there to 
superintend, and the workmen waited to make 
progress. So when the plate had been sent off 
to the Welton bank, the last of Mr. Radnor's 
books packed and stored in a spare dry room of 
the outbuildings, and her own things^ such as she 
might require, sent on before her. Miss Eliot, 
accompanied by Barbie,' prepared to go to Losely. 
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She had not yet seen Miss Tern ; her simple 
arrangements had been made by note and mes- 
sage ; but, from what she had heard, Miss Eliot 
was well satisfied that she should be most com- 
fortable in her temporary home. 

Eepairing to the little carriage, which, with 
Daniel to drive her, awaited her in the court- 
yard, she found Jordan, the bailiff, who stayed to 
take her last commands. 

" I shall be to and fro here nearly every day," 
said the housekeeper, ^^ or at least when the 
weather permits ; yet I trust much to your watch- 
ful eye. Elisha, I am happy to say, will be back 
by the end of the week ; for Mr. Radnor, in his 
letter of this morning, tells me that he can do 
without him very well. The aid of Mr. Main- 
waring's servant will be all-sufficient ; and he is 
anxious that Elisha should be back again, if only 
on account of the garden." 

Jordan was glad of this; he was very busy 
with respect to the farm just then — ^he could not 
have his eyes everywhere, and Elisha's presence 
would relieve him of considerable anxiety. 

" And what of Mrs. Jack, Jordan ! Did she 
send the key of the rooms, as requested ? '* 

" Oh no, ma'am 1 She was away somewhere 
when Daniel went ; and when she came she was 
very saucy, and said at first that we shouldn't 
have the key at all ; but presently she altered her 
tone, and said she 'd bring it herself at three 
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o'clock thie afternoon. Bat it is now four," he 
said, consulting his watch; ^and she isn't here." 

Bat even as he spoke Mrs. Jack crossed the 
•little bridge into the courtyard, and, coming to- 
wards the housekeeper with her old impudent 
swagger, held out the key. 

" Y(m want this, do yout " 

The bailiff hastened to answer for his mistress. 
"Yes, it was wanted; the rooms were about to be 
altered, and if she had any goods there she must 
remove them at once." 

"But suppose I don't, what then?" 

"You can please yourself," replied the man, 
with great firmness ; " the workmen have their 
tools, and a door is soon forced." 

"That's it; is it — ^is itt WeD, what do you 
say, my fine madam, with your lot o' money and 
riches of every sort, hide 'em though you may." 

Jordan again interposed : — 

" Miss Eliot shall not be insulted, recollect that, 
Mrs. Jack. She is here amidst servants devoted 
to her, as a good mistress deserves. Leave the 
key and go," 

The woman neither moved nor spoke ; but 
stood concentrating her ferocious gaze upon the 
housekeeper's face. 

^^ Mrs. Jack," spoke Miss Eliot at length, " at-* 
tend to what is said, and go in peace. You have 
no claims here. In order that you should suffer 
no loss through my having taken quietly and un* 
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I 

expecte^y my place as Mr. Badnor^s honsekeeper, 
I gave you not a month since ten pounds, for 
wbich you jsigned a receipt in the presence of 
Elisha and Daniel. Please therefore go, and with- 
out hope of further return, for neither Mr. Badnor 
nor myself desire it. You have been treated with 
the greatest forbearance, which it will be well not 
to press too heavily^'' 

"Ten pounds 1'' she repeated, sarcastically; "if 
you 'd given me five hundred it would be all the 
same ! I have never been properly dismissed. I'm 
Mr. Radnor^s servant yet, and the nicer and 
finer you make the house aU the better for me. 
I'll come home when it's ready, and be as much a 
missis as thou hast been. The old fool youVe 
come to marry, I suppose, wonH dismiss me, be 
sure of that.'' 

She flung the key down as she spoke and went 
her way, leaving the housekeeper and Jordan more 
amused than otherwise at her pitiful vehemence. 
Her manner implied that she had been drinking, 
though her general condition gave evident proof 
that her present larder was not so bountifully sup- 
plied with choice dainties, as that of the Bectory 
through her days of rule. 

Some half-hour after, the little carriage stayed 
by the horse-block of the " Brown Hen," and here 
Barbie and her mistress alighted. The young girl 
had not seen her mother for some weeks ; there 
was a coolness between them, and Miss Eliot 
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hoped by this visit to dissipate such little shadow 
as lay between mother and child. This was easily 
effected. Weak though good-natured, somewhat 
avaricious where it concerned the interest, of this 
her only child, at heart tenderly loving her, and, 
in all probability, very much ashamed of the ready 
credence she had given to tales against Silas 
Moore, and of the part she had taken in relation 
to a will of which such strange rumours were 
afloat about the country, she received Barbie 
with great kindness, and Miss Eliot with great 
respect. 

'^ Well,'*'' she said^ as she adjusted her spectacles, 
and looked at her pretty daughter with fond ma- 
ternal pride, '^ I think I never see Barbie look as 
she looks tc-day; quite genteel like and soft-man- 
nered. It is quite the talk, ma*am, that youVe 
making a lady on her." 

" I 've no wish to raise Barbie out of the station 
she has to fill ; yet I think she will be none the 
worse for the little I have been able to show and 
teach her. But she will leave me soon, Mrs. Bell, 
and go home to Silas Moore, as his wife." 

"Well, the sooner the better; she loves him, and 
m have naught more to do with it. I'm sorry 
I wur set against him, for the neighbours speak 
well in his favour. But let 'em get quietly mar- 
ried, and rU be the first to go and see 'em.'*'* 

" Mother I " and the young girl, in her joy and 
love, fled like a lapwing to her mother's breast. 
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and there hid her face. Not wiUiiig to trespass 
on this tender scene, Miss Eliot opened an adja- 
cent door, which led into a little parlour lying 
garden-ward, and closed it after her. 

Together they conferred abont Silas — the more 
openly that none were by. 

"I don't know," said the happy girl, "what 
sort of home Silas has got to take me to, but, 
from what Jordan dropped, I fancy Miss Eliot 
has let him have the farm that belongs to the 
Rectory. If this is it, it is a nice place, thoagh a 
good bit away." 

^^ Well, never mind, child. It will only take a 
while longer going and coming." 

"And, mother,** said Barbie, still continaing 
her confidence, "only think, that Dorcas is 
making me a lot of nice under-clothes. ML^s 
Eliot has not said a word about them to me yet, 
though Dorcas let it drop the day Fhema was 
found. Besides this, as we came along just now 
the dear lady said that she was going to Welton 
soon to buy me a wedding-dress." 

" Well, Barbie, it was a blessed day thou first 
saw her." 

"It was, for more things than a wedding- 



gown. 



And the pretty creature dropped her voice and 
bent her head. 

" And now, mother, you won't mind, will you, 
letting me have the beads and things you locked 
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away when we differed about Silas, and you were 
angry.** 

The mother only smiled, and, diving her hand 
into her capacious pocket, brought thence a 
bunch of keys, and gave it to her girl. 

"But ain't we forgetting the lady, Barbie f 
We can talk a bit again just now. The kettle 
boils, won't she have a cup o' tea f If thou set it 
out nicely like in the parlour, and get the silver 
spoons and the best chana." 

This was such a happy thought — that of ask- 
ing her dear mistress to break bread under their 
roof, that Barbie hurried to the parlour. There 
she found Miss Eliot looking round at some 
framed prints adorning the walls, which years 
before Barbie herself was bom had been bought 
at a sale at an adjacent manor-house. Miss 
Eliot expressed her admiration of these— of the 
pyracantha round the window, now blushing 
with its earliest red — and the old bowery garden 
stretching rearwards to the fields. 

" I only fear. Barbie, that Miss Tern may 
expect me to tea." 

^^ Perhaps so, ma'am, but one cup more or less 
can't signify. If you didn't mind the pleasant 
walk, Daniel could go on with the carriage, and 
tell Miss Tern not to wait. Mother and I should 
feel so honoured by your breaking bread ; and I 
will set the old china I have told you of, and 
wait upon you dutifully." 
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As she was thus entreated so winningly, Miss 
Eliot acquiesced; and, sitting down by the 
pleasant window, suffered her little maid to 
minister to h^ with affectionate zeal. The best 
china, the hoarded silver spoons, and divers 
dainties of fruit and cake, made the little tea« 
table most charming. Then Mrs. BeB, coming in 
with the tea-pot, stood by to chat as to what she 
would give towards making the young couple's 
home comfortable ; and whilst this discussion as 
to foniiture and household linen was going on. 
Barbie stole upstairs to inspect certain treasures 
of rustic finery, to peep once more into the little 
mirror which had so often reflected her girlish 
beauty, and to lean awhile on that window-ledge 
from whence she had so often watched Silas Moore 
at plough, or otherwise busy in the fields. 

Setting forth presently, the mother came 
onwarcb a few paces with her daughter. 

*^ Th&a. if Barbie and Silas get married with- 
out previously telling you the precise day, Mrs. 
Bell, you will not take it as an unkindness ? " 

'^ La ! no — ^it'll just be different, ma'am ; I 
should be nervous like, if I knowed it. But let 
me hear the day after, and Fll borrow a gig, and 
go and see 'em at once — ^be where they may." 

" Very well. This will suit Mr. Moore pre- 
cisely. He wants his little Barbie to fly as 
quietly home to him as a bird to its bower." 

Miss Eliot and her happy little maid went on 
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to LoBely by the fields. It was a charming 
walk, though by the time they emerged again 
upon the highway the shadows of the evening 
were far descended. Within them lay the 
woodland about the Pool, and the road between 
that and Miss Tern's cottage ; but the latter stood 
pleasantly flecked by some burnished touches of 
the waning sun. Opening a wicket, crossing a 
little paved fore-court, into which the gables of 
the old wide-spread cottage dipped, Miss Eliot 
presently entered, for the door stood invitingly 
open. Thence, proceeding along a wide passage, 
which at its extremity opened gardenward in a 
most delightful manner, she came to a parlour 
door that, standing ajar, enabled her to hear some 
persons conversing within. As no one answered 
her knock, she pushed it open still further^ and 
went in. As she did so, two middle-aged 
women rose simultaneously ; and one, advancing 
towards her, greeted her in a kindly but still 
somewhat rugged manner. 

" I am Hannah Tern," she said ; " and you, I 
suppose, are the parson's housekeeper! " 

*' Yes." 

" Well, I'm glad to see you. Now, I wouldn't 
say that to every woman. You are but the 
second woman lodger I ever had." 

" Indeed!" smiled Miss Eliot ; " I hope you are 
not a hater of your own sex. Miss Tern." 

<* Well, not exactly that. But I hate their 
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vanities and fribbles, and love of silly talk, and 
their insincerities to one another. But I heard a 
good account of you, or I might have shut my 
door as I have against many another woman." 

^^ Beally ; to whom, if I may ask, am I in- 
debted for so favourable a recommendation ? " 

" Mr. Grayson thinks very highly of you ; and 
then there's some one else." 

*« Who may it be t " 

" Well, it's Richard Wenlock ; his opinion is 
expressed more by manner than words. I don't 
suppose he ever spoke half a dozen about you — 
but then I know his way. His grand manner of 
silence, as I call it — a certain puff of his pipe — a 
peculiar motion of his lips, a change in that deep 
fixed gaze of his — ^have all told me that what he 
thinks of you is high indeed. All this I have 
noticed whilst Mr. Grayson has been telling us 
something about you : maybe as to what you did 
for Barbie Bell, or some of your victories over 
that dark bad woman Betty Jack— or of your 
kindness to Mr. Badnor himself." 

It was w^ll that the shadows of the early au- 
tumn evening had deepened into twilight, or Miss 
Tern's quick sight might have drawn her own 
conclusions as to reciprocation of high opinion. 
But innocently she went onwards when Miss 
Eliot asked if Richard Wenlock was a friend of 
herit. 

'^ Yes, he's the one I trust most and like most, 
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because I have reafion to know that he is a per- 
fectly true man. If he says he '11 do a thing, he 
does it ; and I can rely upon his word, as I rest in 
the faith that the sun will rise to-morrow. Fve 
known him since he was a boy ; and my weeks 
would be dreary enough if he didn't stop for one 
or two evenings, and smoke a pipe and chat. 
But just let me ask one thing — are you a liberal 
in politics ? " 

Miss Eliot smiled. 

" Yes — as any sensible person would be." 

"And you're liberal in religious views ? " 

" Precisely so. The freedom I claim for my- 
self I should necessarily afford to others — under 
every circumstance." 

"And you hold no siUy opinion about the 
vanity of riches, or that thrift is sinf " 

"Certainly not. As capital is the result of 
past labour, it is a grand agent of future well- 
being and future progress — ^both to the individual 
and the community. And as to thrift, we cannot 
inculcate its practice too widely or too earnestly. 
For they who gamer nothing, neither help them- 
selves, nor contribute indirectly to the well-being 
of others." 

" My dear," said Miss Tern, energetically, " I see 
we shall do together. These are just my opinions — 
and there is nothing like a similarity of this sort to 
make people go on harmoniously. So if you won't 
mind a plain old country woman's way, who is, 
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however, not ignorant though she is rustic^ we 
shall hav^' many a pleasapt chat together, whilst 
Kichard Wenlock smokes his pipe. That is to 
say, if you 're not too grand a lady to step occa- 
sionally into my homely parlour, and take what 
you find there, though less than to what you 
have been accustomed." 

" Miss Tern, I • have come fully prepared to 
appreciate my home and its mistress. Whatever 
my social position really is, I value sincerity of 
words and simplicity of life too highly not to 
enjoy both to the full, as long as I may. We will 
have some charming evenings, be sure of that — 
and we will discuss all the ^ strong-minded ' topics 
you desire." 

" Ay ! I find Mr. Grayson has been giving you 
some idea of my old-fashioned way. Well, let 
me show you your rooms. Men's idea of women 
is at best but a poor one^-of old maids especially. 
Aunt Susan," she added^ addressing the friend 
who had resumed her seat and her knitting, 
** don't run away whilst I am gone — I won't be 
five minutes." 

More than once Miss Eliot had glanced towards 
the stranger, for in entering the room both her 
person and face had brought back an old memory. 
Now — as Miss Tern stepped to fetch something 
ofi^ a distant table— Miss Eliot had a clearer 
view, and she saw with certainty that this was 
the person connected in some way with Mr. 
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Badnor's mystery. She waa simply dressed, in 
almost a Quakeress's garb ; and her face — which 
she kept bent downward, more probably because 
the light fell dimly on her work, than from 
thought of concealment — was gentle and mo- 
therly in the extreme. 

Leading the way to a parlour opposite to that 
room from which they issued, Miss Tern took some 
pride in showing her new friend how pleasant and 
cheerful it was. But it wanted no recommenda- 
tion of this extraneous kind. Boomy and well- 
furnished with the quaintest and stoutest of old 
tables and chairs, with a cheerful look-out over 
the autumn-tinted garden to the fields beyond — 
all it held delicately bright and clear — a sparkling 
fire sending forth its glow into the shadows 
athwart the room — its aspect suggested nothing 
but comfortable, home-staying thoughts. 

^^ I see you mean to tempt me to a long stay. 
Miss Tern," said Mainstone's housekeeper, turn- 
ing to her friend. 

" Beally, now do you like it ? Well, I am glad 
of it. You see I have lent you a few of my 
knick-knacks to make it more a lady's room " (and 
she pointed to certain old paintings, old china, 
and other things), " and on those shelves are some 
of Mr. Grayson's medical works ; he said he dare- 
say you would not mind their remaining there." 

" Certainly not. I may even look into them. 
But when does he return ? " 
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"Not in time to hurry you. I had a letter 
from him a day or two ago, and he talked of 
going to Paris, after he has passed at Surgeon's 
Hall ; so it may be spring before he is back again." 

" In the meanwhile, how will the practice fare ?" 

" Oh ! very well. The people will have Greene, 
or some of the Welton men, and return to him 
when he is back again. He bears a high moral 
character, is remarkably clever, and the people 
about here are sensible enough to know these 
things. He lost nothing in their estimation by 
the course he took in that matter of Barbie BelL" 

^^ At least he rose a hundred-fold in mine ; for 
to avoid licentiousness of life ourselves, and 
countenance it in that of others, is but poor 
morality. Were men to act more generally in 
this way, sexual vice would become as much a 
stigma as drunkenness has become. But they 
smile, pass these sins lightly by, indeed rather 
glory in the pride and strength that have suc- 
ceeded in entrapping a miserable girl. And 
women's countenance of these sort of men adds 
in^mensely to the evil." 

" Just so. Greene has been greater with the 
Squire's two sisters over the way than ever, since 
this affair ; but then you know they are ignorant, 
coarse-minded women. Aunt Susan, the good 
creature you saw knitting by the window in the 
other room, tells me that they are trying, by 
forcing his company on Flo, to get up a match 

YOL. n. G 
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between them ; but the Squire will hear nothing 
of it, at least at present — though, if he fail in 
getting her to accept Theobald Baldwin, of the 
Hoo Hall, he may turn his face that way; for 
Greene is wealthy, and well connected. Indeed, 
there^s no knowing at any time what Joel Breere 
may do ; for he's a strange man — half mad, I think, 
on some points. Yet these sisters of his would 
have been the first to turn aside had poor Barbie 
really sinned." 

"It was no fault of Greene's she did not," 
replied Miss Eliot, indignantly ; " for he set to to 
debauch her with the full knowledge that she 
was the promised wife of a good and honest man. 
Necessarily, she on her part was weak and silly — 
a pretty bird, too proud of its own plumage ; but 
she has been really so ashamed and sorry, as to be 
loved even for a penitence so sweet and human. 
In a few days hence she will be the wife of Silas 
Moore ; for the little shadow of her life is gone, 
and left no stain." 

" Generous 1 " said Miss Tern, as though com- 
muning: with herself. " Generous I I shall wonder 
at quiet smiles, or gravest silence, no more, find- 
ing what they mean." 

The only answer was a question. 

" Who is Aunt Susan, may I ask f My neigh- 
bours are new to me." 

"I thought you would know. Her name is 
Susan Elwood, and she is sister to Mrs. Breere. 
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We call her Aunt Susan, because it is a household 
word. Mrs. Breere is always confined to her 
room, through an accident which occurred some 
few years ago. She fell in the garden, dislocated 
her thigh, and it being improperly set, local 
paralysis followed, and she entirely lost the use 
of her limbs. Thus she knows no greater change 
than that of being lifted from her bed to a couch 
in an adjacent room ; or perhaps, in summer, she 
is carried down occasionally t6 the lawn. Aunt 
Susan is, therefore, nurse and housekeeper — ^in^ 
deed, the household stay in everything ; for though 
the Squire's two sisters live there, they do nothing 
but dress and drive out in a pony-chaise they keep 
for themselves ; make visits abroad, and much mis- 
chief at home." 

^^ Aunt Susan may t^ell look as careworn as she 
does." 

"She may, indeed," said Miss Tern, with a 
genuine sympathy which irradiated her rugged 
face. " Yet she bears all with a brave and patient 
heart. I often wonder at her, for she has a good 
home to go to with her brother, Thomas Elwood : 
but nothing can induce 'her to leave her sister and 
Flo, as none so well as she knows how desolate 
they would be without her. But Flo is the pride 
of Susan's life — indeed dearer than life itself. 
She makes daily sacrifices for her sake, which 
show how utterly all considerations of self are 
absorbed by her love for the girl. Still Flo de- 

g2 
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serves it, for she is gentle and good, though with 
a spirit in some things that rules the house when 
it IS shown/' 

^^£lisha once pointed her out to me, as he 
drove through this village, on our way to Welton, 
She was riding with her father, and I thought 
her not only extremely pretty, but the possessor 
of a piquant sort of grace, as rare as it is 
peculiar. Her manner is very refined, and very 
distinct from that of the country ladies I have 
hitherto seen." 

^^That is just what the aunts at home feel — I 
mean Sophia and Harriet, the Squire's sisters. 
They complain of her grand lady's airs over them ; 
though I fancy it is nothing more than their own 
mean feelings of pique and jealousy. Yet I must 
confess I have seen my little lady haughty enough 
when they have been talking up the Squire at the 
Hoo, or their favourite Mr. Greene. But I am 
gossiping — who profess not to be a gossip. Let 
me show you your other room. I shall have Aunt 
Susan wondering at my absence." 

Thus saying, and quite unconscious, as it seem- 
ed, that there existed any mystery under the 
current of her neighbour's daily life — ^though 
whether this unconsciousness was assumed or not. 
Miss Eliot, quick to perceive as she was, could 
not tell — ^Mi^s Tern led the way up-stairs to a 
large and pleasant room overlooking the highway. 
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and the fine old manor-house beyond, with its 
brimming pool. Here the latter left her new 
friend ; and Miss Eliot, after speaking to Barbie, 
who flitted about, unpacking baskets and bags, 
and otherwise hastening to make her mistress feel 
at home, sat down by one of the easements, and 
was soon lost in thought. It was such a pleasant 
place for meditation : all without was so still and 
shadowy ; the few last rays of light fell on the 
pool, and glimmered like a mirror through the 
trees ; and the odour from Miss Tern's broad bed 
of lavender, her wide-spread clematis, and her 
luxuriant mignionette, rose up, and wandered 
beneficently through the room. 

She had sat some minutes, and Barbie was 
about to go downstairs for a candle, when the 
sound of music — that of a piano, and a very sweet 
voice accompanying it — broke the intense still- 
ness. It was no flourishing or foreign music, but 
a simple ballad of the day, though so particularly 
well sung as to betray a high and expensive cul- 
tivation of the voice. Barbie stole to the case- 
ment to listen, and stood beside her mistress. 
Miss Eliot was surprised, for the singing was not 
such as country schools or country masters ordi- 
narily teach ; she therefore questioned her little 
maid. 

*^ It is Miss Flo, ma'am, singing to the Squire. 
She sings to him most nights after tea, whilst he 
smokes his pipe." 
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^^ Where did she learn, for she sings particularly 
well?" 

^^ Mostly in London, I suppose, ma'am. She 
often goes there with the Squire; and then, I 
believe, she has always lessons of some kind or 
another, as the Squire never thinks the money 
too much that is spent about her. For two or 
three years she went to a grand college there is 
for ladies in Edinburgh." 

Flo was still singing, and the lady and her 
maid listening to the sweet and plaintive ballad, 
when some one came riding from the direction of 
Horton Wood. The rider, who seemed to be a 
large heavy man, paused before the gate which 
led down to the Pool, and, opening it, rode through. 
He could be heard to ring the house- bell; the 
music suddenly ceased, and he seemed welcomed 
in by some loud and manly voice. 

** That is the Squire from the Hoo," said Bar- 
bie — ^who, like most country girls, knew every- 
body, and guessed their business — ^^he has, most 
likely, gone to supper. He often does ; and if so 
be be is, you'll soon hear Miss Susan sent for. 
The misses at home never do a thing, but give 
orders, and themselves airs." 

" You mustn't. Barbie, fall back into your old 
habit of scandalizing," said her mistress, gently* 

"No more I will, ma'am, but I can't help it 
here. If you'd seen as much as mother and I 
have seen of those women, you'd speak too. 
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They're as proud as Lucif er, and as hard and cruel 
a« a wild animal. If it wasn't for their missis, 
Miss Susan^and the dear young lady, the servants 
wouldn't stay a week — that they wouldn't." The 
young girl said no more, but departed down 
stairs to fetch a candle, and her mistress was glad 
that she went, for she wished to be still. 

Barbie's prophecy was correct; for a woman- 
servant soon stepped across the road^ and knocked 
at the front door, which, by this time, was closed. 
It was answered by Miss Tern herself. 

^ If you please, ma'am, missis is to return home 
directly, for Squire Baldwin's come." 

^^ Cannot you manage without her for one night," 
replied Miss Tern ; and, as it seemed to her in- 
voluntary listener, a little impatiently. 

<< We could, ma'am, but Miss Harriet has been 
into the kitchen to say that she mtMt come home. 
That the partridges which are down at the fire 
ain't enough for supper, and that there must 
be a bottom dish, which she must be at home 
to see to." 

So Miss Tern retreated indoors, and presently 
returned with Aunt Susan. For a minute they 
stood talking together at the fore-court gate, and 
then they parted in a way that bespoke most 
friendly regard. 

When Miss Eliot had removed her waUdng- 
dress, she resumed her seat by the window ; for 
the moon was rising, and the scent of flowers stiU 
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wafted in. There was so much to think of, and 
the place seemed so appropriate, that she would 
have sat for a long time, and been probably un- 
conscious how it flew, had not some one at last 
come tapping at the door. Presently it was opened, 
and Miss Tern put in her head. 

*^ My dear," she said, in her half-affectionate, 
half-rugged way, " I have come to ask you to 
break your first bread in the house with me, if 
you'll excuse humble viands and homely man- 
ners." 

" To be sure ! Why should I not ? What singu- 
lar opinions must be abroad about me, for it to be 
thought that I am other than what I seem ! I 
affect to be no more than an ordinary woman, 
whose duty it is to rule the household of a child- 
like, worthy man. So, Miss Tern, you must not 
believe current romance ; but take me for what I 
am — a believer in intellect and moral worth wher- 
ever found." 

Miss Tern made no other reply than what 
might be implied by an expressive sniff; she then 
led the way down the staircase, but stopped 
abruptly in the middle. 

*^ I have a friend to supper — you won't mind 
that." She did not stay for an answer of any 
kind, but trotted on, and led the way towards her 
snug parlour. At the door she stopped again. 

" It is only Richard Wenlock," she whispered. 
** I did not expect him, for this is not his usual 
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night ; but, as he was here, I settled him down to 
his pipe^ and asked him to supper. You don't 
mind tobacco smoke — do you?" 

" I can't say I like it much. I have not been 
used to it — at least for some time." 

"That's unfortunate," whispered the rugged 
woman, as though somewhat vexed ; " but never 
mind — you will hear Bichard talk, and forget it, 
and, in the course of a few times, cease to think it 
disagreeable." Thus answering for her guest, she 
opened the door, and ushered her into the pleasant 
room, where the little fire burnt cheerfully, the snug 
supper-table was laid, and where Bichard Wenlock 
sat, absorbed, as it seemed, in one of the pro- 
foundest of his habitual dreams — for his pipe was 
smoked out, and rested on the fender. He heard^ 
however, the opening door, and rose as the house- 
keeper entered. But he did not proffer his hand 
— he never did that till she had offered hers. 
When she had done this, he took it in his usual 
simple, unaffected way, without show of servility 
or approach to familiarity. He was conscious that 
she was his superior — far his superior in a worldly 
sense ; and yet, resting on the faith of his simple 
moral life, and his unceasing endeavour after the 
knowledge which leads to truth, he met her un- 
abashed, and in the power of that equality which 
is nature's and not man's. 

. They talked, supped, and, after supper, talked 
again. The supper was simple — a jugged hare, 
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and bread and cheese ; but neatly served by one 
of Miss Tern's small maidngervants — ^for it was her 
habit to take poor girk from amongst the pea- 
santry, and, training them up to thrift and dili- 
gence, and in dainty household ways, procure 
them better situations, when ability for such was 
theirs. 

In due time, and quite unconscious to himself, 
Bichard Wenlock came forth in all his strength 
of intellect. Had he been asked to talk, or 
thought that he was led to talk for hearing's sake, 
he would have been as dumb as a stone ; but thus 
amongst friends— one of whom, at leasts could 
respond to his arguments, or share in his specula- 
tions — all the wonderful strength and originality 
of his intellect were proved. What his self- 
culture had been, his knowledge showed. Pro- 
foundly versed in the higher mathematics and 
mechanics, a good chemist and geologist, knowing 
much of physiology and anatomy, a fair statist, 
and well-read in history, no subject arose on which 
he could not impart knowledge and predicate 
truth. His previsional speculations were marked 
by boldness and originality ; and when, at length, 
he came to speak of the higher forms of German 
intellect, and its probable influence on the intellect 
of this country, he, and one of his listeners, en- 
tered upon an accustomed topic. 

^^ Do you make progress ? " she asked, as he 
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lamented his inability to master some book of 
which he had spoken. 

"A slow one; the pronunciation puzzles me. 
I see no means of help either. There is no 
master nearer than the county town, and I have 
not time to go to and fro there." 

^^ A few lessons in pronunciation shall not be a 
further need^ Mr. Wenlock, if you will accept 
them from me so long as I am here.'' 

" Thank you." 

"Then we will begin at once, for it is yet 

• 

early. Please ring the bell, and Barbie shall fetch 
some books." . 

/Barbie answered, and obeyed. Some half- 
dozen pages were slowly read, the mistress cor* 
recting ; and this was the first German lesson* 
There were others^ as we shall see. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE BOAD HOME. 



Brighter still than even on the previous evening 
looked Mifis Eliot's parlour, as she stepped in to 
breakfast on the following morning. There were 
sun, and flowers, and open casements, and the fine 
old rearward garden, lying hazy in the shadows of 
the antonm mom. 

Amongst the letters on the breakfast-table was 
the unfailing one from Mr. Radnor — l^e never 
missed a post — and two others, respectively from 
the postmaster of Welton and Mr. Walcot. The 
first wished to see her that day, and at as early an 
hour as she could conveniently drive over ; the 
other requested her to call at Brooklow Rectory 
as soon as possible. Mr. Walcot was confined to 
his house by indisposition, or he would not trouble 
her. In this case, if she would oblige him, he 
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should be glad, as the business was one of im- 
portance. 

Thinking whilst over her hurried breakfast. 
Miss Eliot rang presently for Barbie, and told her 
of her necessitated visit to Welton. 

" It is rather unfortunate," she added, " as I 
wanted to go to the lock to-day, to see Phema ; 
and I fear, too, they may need me at the 
Kectory." 

" Shall I walk over to the lock, ma'am ? " 

" No, Miss Tern shall find us a messenger. As 
Daniel will not be here in time, you must drive 
me. Barbie ; and then, whilst we are in the town, 
we will go — which we should have had to 
do a day or two later — and buy the wedding- 
gown." 

Barbie blushed, and hung her head. 

" Has Silas written, ma'am t " 

" No, but we may expect his letter in a few 
days. He has already said something about the 
first week in October, and that will soon be 
here." 

So a messenger was found in one of Miss Tern's 
little handmaids ; and the horse and chaise having 
been brought up from the inn, where both had 
been left the previous night, they were soon on 
their way to the little country town. 

Though it was neither market nor fair day, the 
approaches to the town, and the town itself, were 
Tinusually astir with loungers and passers to and 
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fro. These belonged unmistakably to the collier 
population ; for they were pale and grimy-look- 
ing men, with worn and anxious.faces. Here and 
there was to be seen a policeman ; and, as the 
carriage passed the turnpike-gate leading into the 
town, a body of them, mounted on horseback, 
hurried through. Miss Eliot made inquiry. 

" The Thomhill colliers have struck, ma'am," 
replied a haggard-looking woman, of whom the 
question had been asked. ^^ They'd borne a deal, 
hoping that the Squire would be down here three 
weeks ago, and that they could speak to him; 
but, you see, he don't come, for it's said he's ill. 
And so they'll bear no more ; for that fellow, 
Briscoe, lowered the wages yesterday, and 
threatens to lower 'em again ; and there's talk of 
starting a new butty-shop, where every sort o' 
thing's to be sold, and where the folks'll be forced 
to go, or get no work." 

" That will be against the law." 

" Law ! " interrupted the woman, vehemently, 
" what does the fellow care for law f You don't 
know Ben Briscoe, ma'am, or you wouldn't talk 
thisn's. All he thinks on is to turn the Squire 
round his jGnger, and fill his own pocket." 

^^ He may do so, but to strike work is no sort 
of remedy at all. They should try to get more 
liberal masters by seeking it elsewhere." 

" That's not so easy done," replied the woman, 
despondingly, " unless they tramped into Wales, 
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or into Darbysheer ; and then, maybe, they'd find 
more hands than work. Besides thisn's, many on 
*em have bits o' cottages on th' waste, and kins- 
folk round 'em they wouldn't like to be parting 
with. And then there's many more — ^ay, the 
greater lot on 'em wouldn't like to be parting wi' 
the old maister ; they and theirs ha' worked for 
him and his this mony a year, and a slice from 
t'other loaf wouldna' be half so sweet. No! 
what would set peace among 'em all would be to 
have the young Squire here ; he'd soon set things 
right, for he ain't a bit like the maister." 

"Indeed! Do you know young Mr. Thorn- 
hill? I should have thought that he was too 
much a boy when last here for him to be greatly 
interested in business matters." 

" Well I be wur youngish, but that didna pre- 
vent his riding down on his pony often and often, 
and speaking kindly to the pit folk, and taking an 
interest in what they said and did. When they 
spoke out on their troubles, he'd say it should be 
different when he wur maister ; and this, ye see, 
give 'em heart to bear a deal. They wur mighty 
sorry when the Squire sent him away ; and some 
on 'em be going to speak to the maister about his 
coming home agin, for where's a young man's 
place but among the folks that gather his riches 
for him. Ay, there'd be peace if he wur among 
'em, for Briscoe dared na do as he does wur th' 
young maister i' th' way. Now he'll go on till he 
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raises a storm that won't be hushed^ till he's 
frightened into doing what sensible men, like 
Eichard Wenlock, would always have him do — 
pay fair wages, and be straightfor'ards in his deal- 
ings. One day even this mayn't do, and the ven- 
geance of downtrod men 'U fall on the earner 

of it!" 

* 

The woman spoke this with a bitterness which 
only proved the depth of the suffering which 
had begot it. 

" These are not wise purposes or wise things to 
think," said Miss Eliot, gently; "if you are in 
trouble, let me be the giver of a few days' food ; 
and if you have husband or brothers, counsel 
them, as they must counsel others in turn, that 
the way to heal a wound is not by making it 
larger. Let them speak to Mr. Thomhill — let 
them ask him to permit his son's return, and let 
them wait in patient hope ; for acts of injustice 
and aggression always work their own cure. 
But to strike work b but a shallow remedy, at 
best." 

She gave the woman some little aid, and Barbie 
drove on. 

" Who's that lady ? " asked the woman, when 
she had stepped back to the turnpike. 

" The carriage belongs to Mainstone Rectory," 
said the gatekeeper; "and I suppose she's the 
housekeeper that lives up there. There's a deal 
said about her, whether true or not I can't say." 
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"Good or bad t" 

"Well, good for the most part ; though they say 
she wants to marry that melancholy old parson. 
He's run off to get quit on her, but it's no use^ 
She's making his house nice against he comes 
back, and then I suppose she'll have her own way, 
like most women." 

"Don't believe it," was the answer; "a heart 
like that need not go a-begging ; it gathers love to 
it as surely as the apple gathers ripeness from 
the sun." 

Once in Welton, Miss Eliot drove direct to the 
post-office. Here Barlne remained outside with 
the carriage whilst she herself went in. 

"I'm glad you're come, ma'am, thus early," 
said old Beckbury, the postmaster, " for the letter 
whose direction I want you to see must be sent 
on before noon. It came too late for last night's 
post, and so I thought you might thus see it. 
This is why I took the liberty of sending for 
you." 

As he spoke he called to one of his daughters, 
who came forward with a dirty-looking letter, 
directed in an ilHterate hand to the Bishop of the 
diocese, and to his episcopal residence in an ad- 
joining county. 

" This is only one of many such letters," ssdd 
the old man, in a low and grave voice. " At first no 
heed was taken of them, but latterly enquiries con*- 
nected with them have been made. Only last week 
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a strange gentleman came into the shop and asked 
if I could learn who it was that posted them. He 
at the same time questioned me in' several parti- 
culars as to the general character borne by Mr. 
Badnor, and what was his supposed relation to 
yourself. My answers seemed to satisfy him — at 
least, I judged so by his manner ; and before he 
went away, he still more earnestly requested me 
to make discovery, if I could, of the one or more 
who have written the letters ; for the handwriting, 
he gave me to understand, both within and with- 
out, is not always the same. But it is difficult to 
detect the writer ; for sometimes the letters are 
posted in one village, and sometimes in another, 
and always as it seems by night. But this is the 
more usual hand ; and, if I mistake not, we have 
seen it before." 

^^It is Mrs. JacL's handwriting,** said Miss 
Eliot, without a moment's hesitation ; ^^ and the 
envelope, as in the former case, is one purloined 
from me." 

^^ This is what struck me more than once^ and 
I mentioned it to Mr. Walcot." 

" Mr. Walcot 1 What can he have to do in the 
matter t " 

^^I don't know; unless it be that, as his brother 
is the Bishop's private chaplain, some enquiries 
have been addressed through him. It is now some 
time since he was here." 

" Was it in the middle of the summer I " 
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" Yes, ma'am." 
. ^' And he has not been since ? " 

« No." 

^^ Indeed I well, now, he has sent to me to make 
a call on him. I do not think I shall. His im- 
pertinent curiosity has already given me offence, 
and I otherwise do not like him." 

" Few do, ma'am, for he is bigoted, vain, and 
overbearing. Still I would go; and what is 
more, ma'am, I would see the Bishop : report 
bespeaks him as a truly courteous and Christian 
gentleman ; and should these letters refer defama- 
torily to you or Mr. Eadnor^ he will be &ank 
enough to tell you." 

" Thank you — the idea is an excellent one, and 
I will put it in force — ^more particularly as I 
want to learn, for Mr. Eadnor^s sake, what is, and 
what is not, the siun of Mrs. Jack's knowledge." 

"You possibly may. It is, however, a pity 
that Mr. Badnor does not peremptorily and 
finally dismiss her. Such a woman is not fit to 
be under his roof. Yet she has thoughts of re- 
turning to Mainstone ; for not later ago than last 
week she boasted in a shop not far from here, 
that, as soon as the Rectory was ready, she should 
resmne her old duties ; and you will then find who 
is mistress there." 

" We shall see," smiled the housekeeper. 

With this the subject dropped; and, after 

. h2 
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maldng some purchases, she proceeded on her 
way. 

The wedding-dress, of sober coloured silk, was 
soon bought ; and Barbie, the proudest and hap^ 
piest of possessors', went on alone to the custom* 
ary inn, there to order dinner, and await her 
mistress. Thus, unobserved. Miss Eliot pro- 
ceeded to the bank, and then to divers shops, in 
which she made purchase of knives and forks, 
saucepans, tea-things, plates and dishes, and 
various such other matters as were suited to the 
furnishing of a homely household. These, in 
each case, were to have speedy dispatch to Mr. 
Silas Moore, Fembarrow Farm, Walter^s Dale. 
Not a word did Barbie hear of these things; 
though she wondered, when her tender mistress 
came in to dinner, what business it was that had 
thus fatigued her. 

It was growing dusk before they left the little 
town, and but for a straggler here and there, the 
roads were as solitary as they usually were at 
nightfall. In passing, however. Miss Eliot ques- 
tioned the gatekeeper. 

^^ As far as I know, all is still, ma'am," replied 
the man. ^^ At noon about two hundred of the 
Thomhill colliers passed through on their way to 
the hall, to see if the Squire is home, and if he is, 
to get speech with him. If you meet them re- 
turning, they won't harm one like you, though 
they've vowed vengeance against Briscoe and all 
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that belong to him. Indeed, they'd rather be 
kind than otherwise if they know'd you belonged 
to Mainstone Rectory, for the melancholy old 
parson has done many a good turn for them and 
theirs ; and things would ha' been different if the 
Squire had only hearkened to him at the time he 
went to and fro among the collier-folks. But you 
see the Squire quarrelled with him — as he did with 
many more about this country — at the time o' 
th' trial between him and Breere of Losely ; since 
which he ain't been nigh or among 'em ; and the 
more's the pity, for their hearts, if rough, be 
kindly." 

The man touched his hat, and Barbie urged 
the horse onward. As she did so her mistress, 
attracted by a measured, heavy footstep some- 
where in the rear — ^for in the intense stillness of 
approaching night the lightest sound was 
audible — ^looked round, and there, in the dis- 
tance, looming against the reddened sky, was the 
tall and heavy figure of a man. He looked 
gigantic in the chiaro-oscuro of the dying day ; 
but he was too far off to be otherwise distinguish- 
able. Indeed, it might be fancied that he 
stopped ; for his footfall stayed, and his whole 
figure faded in the distance. 

Nothing but the cry of a night-bird, the ripple 
of a brook, or the rustle of a hare through some 
distant clump of underwood or some turnip-crop 
near at hand, broke the intense stillness of the 
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peaceful roads. Night rapidly fell, and for 
a little time the darkness was intense; but a 
young moon wore its feeble way through a 
blackened rack of clouds, and its fitful light fell 
presently upon the scene. 

A farm-house and its cheerful lights and 
homestead ricks were passed ; and the road, envi- 
roned by woodland, lay in profound shadow, 
when the horse suddenly started, then reared up 
as though in terror, and as quickly pushing back 
the vehicle a pace or two, stopped dead still. 
This momentary action saved probably human 
life, for at the same instant some heavy masses, 
as though of stone falling from a height, bore 
down the reins, struck the horse's head violently, 
and fell with considerable force into the ditch 
beyond. Plunging, rearing, and wounded, as it 
seemed, the horse dashed onward, bore the car- 
riage over some impediment lying in the road, 
went on a little way, and then sunk down upon 
its fore legs, as though stunned or dead. Ter- 
rified beyond description, Barbie had begun 
already to scream violently, but her mistress, 
silent in terror, held firm by the seat she had 
clutched, and stepped down into the road. 
Passing her hand along the back of the horse, 
she found, to her increased terror, that it was 
wet with blood. 

^^ Barbie, here is Mr. Eadnor's favourite horse 
stunned, dying — what shall we do!" But the 
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girl's only answer was a still more piteous scream, 
which served to drown rapidly approaching foot- 
steps ; these stumbled, recovered themselves, and 
came near. 

" My God ! you are not hurt, are you I What 
is the matter — ^what is it that has terrified 
you?" 

But Miss Eliot's words clove to her mouth, and 
in her terror she was deaf to whose voice it 
was. 

^' Wait a minute, I can get a light 1" So saying, 
there was a rustle in one or more deep pockets ; 
another instant a piece of touchpaper flashed 
into flame, and this applied to a gorse bush 
beside the road, lighted it as though by a dozen 
jets of gas. This brilliancy showed the welcome 
face of Eichard Wenlock. He did not evince any 
surprise that it proved to be Barbie and the 
housekeeper, but commiserated and sought to 
learn the nature of the outrage. Miss Eliot 
told him hastily, and then directed his attention 
to the horse. 

"The poor animal is one of Mr. Radnor's 
favourites ; and as I have pledged myself to give 
him no grief whilst he is absent, let us see what 
can be done." 

Bichard moved away, stooped down/ looked, 
and said in a voice which in the instant had 
changed to a still deeper gravity, that the horse, 
from terror, a severe blow, and loss of blood com- 
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bined, had sunk down stupefied; but were the 
bleeding stopped, it might probably recover. He 
then with gloves and pocket-handkerchiefs made 
a sort of pad, tied it tightly over the gash ; and this 
done, he hurried back to the scene of the outrage. 
Lighting up a fresh gorse bush, he soon saw that 
part of a felled tree had been thrown down from 
the bank above, and stretched across the road ; and 
that the missile, a large fragment of sandstone, 
and as much as a person of ordinary strength 
could lift, had been hurled from the same height. 
He then climbed up the steep bank into the 
woodland, and made search as far as his temporary 
light would permit, but without seeing or hearing 
anything which could afford a clue to the per- 
petrator of so deliberate an outrage. In descend- 
ing, however, the slippery bank, a fragment of 
something fluttering on a thorn-bush attracted 
his quick eye ; grasping it, he found it to be a 
strip of knotted fringe, from a woollen shawl ; 
about the spot where it hung were numerous small- 
sized footprints ; thus leading still further to the 
conclusion that the act was that of a woman. 
When he had cleared the road, Richard retraced 
his steps. 

"I am at a loss who it can be," said Miss 
Eliot, when she had examined the woollen frag- 
ment by the fitful light ; ^' for I certainly never 
saw Mrs. Jack wear any shawl to which this could 
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belong; and setting her aside, I know no other 
living person who would do me an injury." 

^^ Well, we will not discuss the question here," 
said Richard; " both you, ma'am, and Barbie look 
ill and terrified, and as it is not more than a mile 
to Horton Wood, you'd better walk on and rest 
at my house. The horse is recovering now— and 
I will lead it and slowly follow." 

Richard had already unharnessed the poor 
animal ; and now when Barbie had secured the 
parcels, and he had drawn the carriage into the 
safety of the hedgerow, they went slowly onwards. 
They had not however proceeded far, before 
the heavy tramp of numerous feet could be heard 
approaching. 

" It is the colliers returning from Mainstone," he 
said; " and 1 fear a little the worse for drink. This 
is the way the ignorant increase sorrow, by tempo- 
rarily drowning it. But let me go first — it is 
needful." It did seem so ; for these two hundred 
men came onwards, not as they had set forth in 
the morning, in silent gloom — but shouting, laugh- 
ing, and talking. There might be some few 
silent, but it was not many. As they came near, 
their faces were not to be distinguished; but the 
short pipes of some few glowed out intensely from 
the surrounding gloom. 

" Who are you ?" shouted the foremost. 

" I'm Richard Wenlock. JSome of you be good 
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enough to lend a helping hand — ^this lady from 
M ainstone Rectory has narrowly escaped with life ; 
for^nothalf a mile away there beneath Stowly copse, 
some miscreant threw a heavy piece of sandstone 
down into the carriage as it passed. The lady and 
Barbie Bell are alarmed, but not hurt. The 
horse is however wounded, and the carriage some- 
what injured in the shafts and splashboard; and if 
one or two of you will be good enough to bring 
it up to my yard, and lead the horse forward to 
the farrier's, I shall be heartily glad." 

"Ay, maister, ay I" was the kind and ready 
answer. They had already halted ; and now their 
boisterousness quelled, a murmur of sympathy ran 
through their ranks ; a lantern, which one of them 
bore, was lighted, and thus were seen their dusky 
faces, crowded like bees about the lady. Rude 
and coarse and boisterous as they were — ground 
down by poverty and hard labour — conscious that 
their social rights were encroached upon by a 
sordid tyrant — ^f ull of gloom and distrust, thirst- 
ing for revenge — ^injured by a few men, and in- 
clined to suspect all— no sooner were their sym- 
pathies appealed to, no sooner were they spoken 
to as men, not as dogs — ^no sooner were they face 
to face with a man who they knew was their 
friend, as well as incorruptibly honest — ^than all 
that was worthiest and divinest in their homely 
souls shone forth. Many spoke kindly words, 
some hastened to bring the carriage, others to 
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lead the horse — with those who remained Eichard 
took counsel. 

^' Can anj of you tell to whose shawl this frag- 
ment belongs ? " he asked, as he showed the strip 
of fringe. It passed from hand to hand, and for 
some minutes there was silence. 

^^ I think Pve seen something o' this kind hang- 
ing in Carter s shop/' spoke one of the grimiest 
of the men. " My missus would know — she's sharp 
at these things, that she is. If you'd trust me wi* 
it, Maister Wenlock, I'U ax her." 

" May I trust you ? If we can trace the per- 
son, the fragment will be important as evidence.'^ 

" Ay, you may, maister. You know I do you 
a good turn any day. I've an idea o' the body 
loike, though I won't spake on't till Tve axed the 



missus." 



Permitted to take the fragment, the poor fellow 
put it carefully into a small canvas bag, and 
stowed this away in one of his pockets. 

"Fm sorry, my men," said Bichard, as the 
larger number were about to move onwards on 
their way to Welton, " that some of you seem to 
have had too much to drink. It is, as I always 
^ell you, your worst enemy — a harder master than 
such as Briscoe." 

The larger number of them hung down their 
heads like abashed children. 

*^ Well, maister, it wur the old Losely Squire 
as giV us a drop. He met us in Mainstone Lane^ 
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thirsty like ye see, and he had us come on and 
have a quart apiece at the ^ Brown Hen' ; and the 
missus, as had just bin drawing her batch o' bread, 
give us a bit and a scrap o' cheese, and depend 
on't, maister, her cupboard was welly empty when 
she'd done." 

^^That was kind; but strikes and beer-shops 
don't do together. Now tell me what you haven't 
— ^what did you learn at the hall?" 

^^We only saw that old Pomp, maister. He 
said the Squire wur a-coming, this evening he 
believed. He said we must make our complaints 
to him, for the Squire's mining consams was none 
o' his'en. So, after waiting a good bit about, we 
came down to Horton Wood station ; but. Lord 
bless you, maister, no train held the Squire ; and 
seeing how his coming's been put off, why, it may 
be that he don't intend to come at all." 

" Take my earnest advice, and have patience. 
It is rumoured in Welton to-day, and on good 
authority, that he has had a paralytic stroke 
— a slight one — ^but still sufficient to contort his 
features, and supply a warning, if a man of John 
ThomhilTs nature can take one. Be, therefore, 
patient; he may at last have to send for young 
Ellis, and then, you know, your remedy is near ; 
for none that I know, young as he is, is a greater 
hater of oppression towards those who do his 
service." 

" Ay, ay ! the young maister 'U befriend us," 
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was the murmur which ran through the crowd. 
" He wur welly good to us when he wur a little 
lad; and he won't fall short as a maister, if he 
listens to thee, Dick Wenlock," 

^^As this is your opinion, hearken to me. If 
Briscoe should agree to go back to the old pay, 
take it rather than stand out. You. have wives 
and children, recollect ; for a day may end your 
sorrow and the agent's littl6 power." 

They listened in silence, murmured something 
like an assent, and then sobered, and as it were 
saddened, said their rough ^^good night," and 
tramped on their way. A few would follow 
Kichard as a safeguard — weariness was nothing 
to them, in comparison with their deep faith in, 
and honest regard for, this man of iron will and 
lofty principle. 

Scarce uttering a word, more subdued than was 
habitual to her, Miss Eliot and Barbie went on- 
wards, till they reached Horton Wood and the 
engineer's house. Here she was unwilling to 
enter or stay; but Kichard said, if she would 
rest there awhile, he would send one of his men 
to borrow a gig, and then drive her home to 
Losely. He then led the way along the gardeur 
walk to the door-porch. The maid-servant, red- 
faced from the fire, made her appearance. 

" Where's your missis, Joan I " 

^'Please, sir, she's gone down in her chair to 
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meeting — and she's to go to Mrs. WlUey's to 
supper after.'* 

'^ Is my fire lighted I " 

The answer was in the affirmative. 

" Very well ! Take Barbie into the kitchen." 
Then, lowering his voice, he added, '^ Have you 
either tea or cofiee out t " 

Joan, who had no habit of speaJdng aoUo voce, 
replied bluntly — 

^^ No ! on course not. She locks and snaps up 
everything, as you well know." 

*^Make the kettle boil quickly then, and I'll 
come out and speak to you." 

As the girl turned to go he led the way up the 
two steps into the green parlour, and closed the 
door. It looked less forlorn than by day, for the 
fire-light, glowing brightly on the walls, hid faded 
colour, and stains of damp — ^and books, as hereto- 
foi«, were in abundance. The blind of the win- 
dow next the sheds and smithy was drawn, but not 
that of the window on the far side of the fire place ; 
and thus the fine old bay tree, and laurustinus, 
which formed a sort of screen outside, received 
the glowing tint, and gave back their kindly 
shadows. 

The table which had stood beneath the latter 
window during summer was now drawn before 
the fire, and this was covered with maps, and 
plans, and engineer's designs, and student's books. 
But he cleared a place, lighted a candle which 
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stood ready, moved away his pipe and slippers 
from the fender, stirred the fire into a still ruddier 
glow, and then asked the housekeeper what 
refreshment she would take. It might be some 
time before his man was back, he said, and she 
had better have something. 

She had already taken her seat in his capacious 
easy chair, wherein so many pipes were smoked, 
and so many opinions and ideas cogitated to the 
full, and she had untied her bonnet. But this 
was all — she would take nothing, or do nothing 
further. 

'^You must excuse my taciturnity," she said, 
as she rested her elbow upon the table, and 
her face upon her hand; ^^but this occurrence 
has overcome me very much. I am not usually 
a coward — ^and no one can have less terror of 
death than I; but the mere thought that the 
blow might have ended my services to Mr. Rad- 
nor, and left him and his affairs in a condition 
still more hopeless and pitiable than before, has 
given me a shock not easily passed over." 

** Shall I caU Barbie, or send for my aunt ? " 

^^ Oblige me by doing neither. A few minutes 
entire rest and quiet will recover me more than 
anything." 

Eichard, therefore, said nothing further; but, 
leaving the housekeeper to the quietude of his 
room, went forth to the kitchen. Here the kettle 
boiled, and here he learnt from Barbie that tea 
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was her mistress's favourite beverage. He, there- 
fore, at once dispatched Joan to a neighbouring 
shop to fetch some of the best. This procured, 
he made it, poured out a cup, and carried it into 
the green parlour — for this man, usually so ab- 
stracted and undemonstrative, was, at heart, as 
simple and as tender as a child ; and here in the 
presence of mental and moral qualities, such as 
had hitherto been a mere dream and speculation 
to him, these characteristics of his hidden spirit 
were as no man or woman had hitherto known 
them. 

As he closed the door, and came near the 
table, he perceived the housekeeper's bonnet had 
fallen to the floor, and her head, without the 
support of either hand, rested on the table ; but 
it was not till be came nearer still, and set down 
the cup, that he saw that she was insensible. He 
made no fuss or stir, but raised her head, and let 
it pillow on his arm ; and as he did so, her profuse 
hair feU from its fastenings and swept down. 
Never had he seen such till now — ^never had he 
suspected that beneath the small black head- 
dress had been fastened up such tresses of softness 
and lovely hue. He might have gathered them 
up, and pressed them to his lips — ^he might have 
bent bis cheek near hers — ^he might have covered 
and crushed the little hands within his own,, for 
anything she would have known. He had the 
momentary wish to do so; for honouring and 
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regarding her as he did, he would have been less 
than a man if he had not ; but his faith was too 
sterling to basely use an incidental opportunity. 
He simply drew his hand across her cheek, and 
pillowed her head a little more tenderly on his 
arm. 

Not a word escaped his stem and compressed 
lips. Reticent at all times, he would be doubly 
so in a case like this — where he wished no suspicion 
to ^xist of his attachment, and when in the very 
act of daring to love he beheld its utter hope- 
lessness. Yet, there was no servility in this de- 
pression of himself5 this exaltation of her; for 
however great might be the difference in their 
social rank, he yet felt that in intellect they 
were equal ; and thus, so far as higher conditions 
were concerned, he met her in the proud faith 
of his manhood and his mental power. Yet his 
eyes betrayed the mortal struggle which passed 
within : here was the light by which his soul 
could walk in faith ; and yet, seeing it, it must 
be extinguished — at least for him ! 

She was recovering; so he withdrew his arm, 
and called her maid. Then passing forth into the 
moonlit garden, he paced up and down, till the 
arrival of the borrowed gig. At the same time. 
Barbie came forth to speak to him. 

" If you please, sir. Miss Eliot is better now, 
and would like to get home. She was very over- 
come, but a fit of crying has relieved her ; and 

YOL. n. I 
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now, after a little tea, she feels able to go for- 
ward." 

So coming in— cold and unmoved as it seem- 
ed — Richard Wenlock assisted Barbie to help 
her mistress to the gig. Once in it, the drive 
was soon accomplished — and Miss Tern, anxious, 
wondering, and full of kindness, was glad to wel- 
come her lodger. Bichard gave her a hurried 
account of the night's occurrence^ and then pre- 
pared to go. 

" Won't you come in f — ^though I shall be neces- 
sarily absent, one of the girls can prepare sup- 
per." 

" No, thank you ; I am busy to-night." 

When he got home, he found his old aunt 
sitting by the kitchen fire, whilst Joan tied on 
her nightcap. 

^^Eichard, my dear," she said, in her quaint 
and querulous way, ^^the parlour fire must ha' 
some coals on it, if it be to be kept in. But I 
hope you're coming to bed like other decent 
folks, for candles ha' risen a halfpenny, and the 
coals be low i' th' shed." 

" No, I must sit up some hours yet ; Fm busy, 
and cannot talk more to you to-night5 but will 
to-morrow." As he spoke thus, he came forward, 
and pressed his lips upon her forehead, as nightly 
he had done for years — for, under all her niggard- 
liness, her heart beat warm and tenderly for him. 
Then he hurried to his room, and closed the door. 
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'^ I canna think what's come to him/' she mut- 
tered ; ^^ them books 'II craze him. It's bad enough 
to ha' to find candles, but it'll be harder stiU 
to pay for his keep in the county 'sylum. For 
this is just what it mun aU come to." In this way 
the old dame went grumbling to bed. 

Eichard replenished his fire, and paced his 
room to and fro. tiU aU was still. Then he went 
and sat down where she had sat, and presently 
his glance fell upon the table. A drawing of 
some machinery^ which had cost him hours of 
thought and labour, had, he saw, been wetted by 
her tears. To him the little blistered spots were 
precious signs. No hand but his must touch the 
paper, no eye behold it — ^henceforth it was sacred 
to him. 

He spent half the night in copying it, and the 
original was put carefully by— its secret was buried 
in his own soul ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MR. WALCOT. 



For some days after the night of return firom 
Welton, the housekeeper was confined to the 
house by slight indisposition. Meanwhilp^ Miss 
Tern, proved herself to be a kindly, gi^ve^ and 
homely friend, who could talk well on many 
points, and whose practical wisdom would have 
set up half-ardozen senators. Then came Elisha, 
as pleased as a child to be back again, fancying 
that everything had gone ¥rrong vnthout him, 
and that no one could render such service to his 
mistress ^rS he did. 

"Missis," he said, " master was right envious of 
me when I set my face towards home. I'or though 
Mr. and Miss Mainwaring are as kind to him as 
can be, he pines to get back again. ^ Elisha,' were 
his last words to me, Hell your mistress that 
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I count every hoar till I am home again; and 
that I hope she won't make my probation a very 
long one.' So you see^ ma'am^ we must all d6 
our best to get forwards — ^I and Dan'el wi' th' 
garden^ and the folks with the house, or you see 
master '11 be fretting not a bit. But the change 
of air is certainly doing him good ; dnd if we can 
keep him patient^ and make him bide a bit) it'll 
be b31 the better." 

^^ I think so too, Elisha. If only for this reason, 
I must endeavour to fortify Mr. Badnoi^s pa- 
tience ; though, irrespective of the benefit he may 
derive, there is much work to do, which cannot 
well be hurried." 

A horse having been hired, to replace the 
services of Mr. Badnor^s favourite, which was 
slowly recovering, Elisha came one morning to 
drive his mistress to Brooklow. Barbie was left 
at home, for the wedding-gown wa» in process of 
manu&cture, at the hands of a dressmaker duly 
ensconced in the sunniest nook of Miss Tern's 
ample kitchen. Various fittings did this mar- 
vellous dress require, and still more numei^ous 
were its inspections, not Only by Barbie, but by 
Miss Tern's little handmaids ; for the wedding ,wa8 
to take place in the ensuing week, though the day 
Was not yet definitely fixed. Yes! Barbie was 
going home to Silas Moore for ever ! 

^^ K I am not home till to-tnorrow night," said 
Miss Eliot, as Miss Tern and Barbie attended her 
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to the gate, ^^ do not be alarmed. I have arranged 
to dine with the Wbitelocks^ and I may remain 
for the night, and transact some business on my 
way home to-morrow. I have Elbha to drive and 
take care of me, and occurrences, such as the one 
of last week, are happily not common." 

It was a bright autumnal morning, and they 
quickly reached the Rectory, where all was pro- 
gressing favourably. The bricklayers and masons 
were at work, the carpenters were busy with a 
new green-house, and old Daniel and some labour- 
ers were pruning, and digging, and planting in 
the garden. Peri and Pearl, missing their tender 
master as it seemed, moped upon the mossy horse- 
block at the gable by the porch ; but, recognizing 
their mistress, they neglected the handful of corn 
she shed for them, and following her along the 
terrace spread forth their feathered beauty in the 
stateliest pomp and pride. Fleckie was less ac- 
cessible — ^the masons had disturbed her favourite 
roosting places, and, perched in one of the orchard- 
trees, she would not be approached. 

After looking round at the various work in pro- 
gress, speaking to the builder's foreman, and hav- 
ing old Wolf unloosened from his kennel for a 
holiday, Miss Eliot proceeded on her way to the 
lock. About half a mile from the Rectory, and 
as they were approaching a cluster of roadside 
cottages, of which Peggy Giles's shop formed one, 
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a horse was heard coming quickly at the rear, and 
Elisha, turning round to look, saw at a glance that 
it was Jonathan, and this he communicated to his 
mistress. 

*'If he shoidd speak, reply to him briefly, 
Elisha," was the immediate answer. 

Miss Eliot conjectured rightly ; for the fellow, 
slackening speed as soon as he saw to whom the 
carriage belonged, walked his horse beside it and 
spoke loudly. 

*' Eobert Moore," he said, insolently, and ad- 
dressing Miss Eliot, as it seemed, '^ is obliged to 
you for what you've done for that girl, Phema ; 
but as soon as she's well enough you'd better 
send her back to the Farm, where she's wanted, 
or else he means to fetch her; for he's fed, and 
clothed, and kep her since she was a little 'un, 
and he's thinking that no one else has a right to 
her sarvices." 

Miss Eliot made no reply; so the fellow smooth- 
ing down the bran-new velveteen coat he wore, 
repeated what he had said still more loudly and 
insolently. 

" Come, come, my man," said Elisha, stopping 
the carriage; " you'd better ride on. When missis 
has business at Moore Farm, she '11 speak to the 
master, and not to the servant." 

The only answer was a derisive laugh — ^though 
his change of countenance betrayed, as Miss 
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Eliot thought, both dlflappointment and fear; and 
then, clapping epurs to hifl horse, he rode swiftly 
onwards. 

** What is said seems pretty true, missis," said 
Elisha; 'Hhat the servant at Moore Farm has 
taken the master's place. If this is the beginning, 
what can the end be T " 

^' Not very good, I fear, Elisha — ^as the plan has 
been, so will be the building." 

They stopped at Peggy Giles's, and Miss Eliot 
alighted. The old woman sat knitting a stocking 
for her son in her peaceful chimney-nook, ready 
to rise at any moment to serve at the little coun- 
ter, which ran parallel with the door. She was 
so unfeignedly glad to see her mistress and Elisha, 
as to wipe the tears of joy from her eyes. These 
gathered anew, as Miss Eliot, opening a parcel 
she brought in with her, gave her a gown, bought 
pui'posely for the present in Welton. 

^^Pm sure I didn't need it or wish for it, 
missis," said Peggy ; *^ you've always paid me 
nicely for everything I've done. As my boy and 
I often and often talk o' nights by the fire, the 
paying of us Mr. Badnor^s bill was a good we ean 
never be thankful enough for. For ye see^ if we 
couldn't ha^ paid them Welton grocers, and they 
got mighty threatening, 1 might ha** been sold up, 
or seen the inside of a jail. Nqw you see we^re 
straight before the world; and having ready money, 
can get better and cheaper things from the county 
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town. This in turn brings bis^nesSi for the tea 
being so good the missises of some o* the forms 
round ha^ sent; and only last night Margery 
Pomp's girl came down for half a pound.'' 

" Paying you for what you had supplied was 
nothing more than a common act of justice^ so 
say nothing further ; now talk of other things — 
can you tell me if Mr. Thomhill is yet home ? '' 

** He wasn't last night, though they say he's on 
the road. He'd got half-way when he wur stop- 
ped by being worser. For he's had a paralytic 
stroke, though he wouldn't like the world to 
know it." 

^* So I hear." 

" And who do you think that old Pomp is 
going to have into the house to nurse him. ^ When 
I heard it I was more amazed than I can telL 
Margery Pomp is dreadfully cut up about it. She 
and her husband could have helped him well 
enough, ill though he be." 

" Not Mrs. Jack, surely I " 

" Not her exactly, but nigh it. Why, that girl 
we found in the upstairs rooms, and who'd been 
up and down to the house — ^though many a long 
day before — as Mr, Badnor will^ I think, one day 
tell you." 

^'Perhaps so. Though Mr. Badnor, I am 
morally certain, cannot tell me anything of him- 
self that will not be full of goodness and high 
principle." 
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" Of that Tin sure, missis — ^but virtue's none the 
less for being tried. Well, Margerjr's taking the 
matter mightily to heart ; for though her young 
days weren't all that they ought to have been, 
still she's redeemed 'em if ever woman did. For 
she's been a good wife to the dressed out old 
parrot she wur fool enough to marry, and a marvel 
of love to Master Ellis ; ay, but for her shutting 
out much o' th' evil the old man crowded round 
him, the boy might ha' been, at this day, as sinful 
as himself." 

Miss Eliot, having no desire to continue this 
subject, did not mention the occurrence that had 
taken place on her way home from Welton, nor 
what were her own surmises respecting it, but 
changed the topic by asking if she had heard how 
Fhema was on the previous day. 

^^ My lad called in last night on his way home 
from the quarry, and old John said she wur a bit 
better, though still mighty ill ; and he said how 
they were wishing to see you, for that fellow 
Jonathan had been down there demanding the 
girl. What he said had worrited 'em sadly." 

"I feared this," replied Miss Eliot, gravely; 
and then she related the incident which had just 
occurred. 

*^ Ay, I thought I knew the ring of the horse's 
hoof; for now-a-day he rides the best Galloway — 
has th' old woman's seat by the fire — and puts 
himself afore the maister in many a bit o' bis'nis. 
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Well, if this is the beginning o' th' end, the Lord 
help Eobert Moore." After a moment's pause, 
she added: — "It's right a pity about that poor 
young thing. She ought to be got away some 
where out o' th' knowledge o' them and their evil 
plans ; for, sure as the world, if she goes back to 
the Farm, she'll perish body and soul." 

" I have already thought of having her removed 
secretly and speedily to some place far away from 
here. I know of a home where she would have 
the kindest care — so that if you hear that she is 
gone, make no remarks; from time to time you 
shall learn how she is progressing." 

"God love you, ma'am; others beside Barbie 
Bell will have to bless the day you came nigh 
Mainstone." 

The housekeeper rose to go, and as she passed 
from the shop to the carriage Peggy asked her 
about the probability of her finding servants 
against the time when the house should be finish- 
ed, and Mr. Radnor returned. 

" For ye see, ma'am," she added, " except to do 
a hand's turn, for love and duty, at such busy 
times as may happen even in a quiet home like 
the parsonage, I shall ha' no days to spare. 
Sister-in-law could bide no longer, and my lad 
likes to see me in the chimney-comer, for it b'aint 
home, he says, without me." 

" No, Peggy, except on holiday occasions, we 
must not ask you. Thank you, it will not be 
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needfiil. TchIej I am going to speak to Miss 
Whitelock, as to a person I have seen; and for the 
rosty one of Miss Tern's little handmaids is to be 
a helpmate." 

^^ And thou wilt be to them the mistress thou 
wast to me — tender, good, and true/' thought the 
worthy soul, as, having watched the carriage out 
of sight, she returned indoors to her cheerful 
chimney nook. 

The lanes which led down to the lock-house 
were clothed with the loveliest of autumnal tints. 
A harvest of scarlet berries decked the dog-rose 
and the hawthorn boughs, and the wayside springs 
tinkled sweetly through grass and leaves slightly 
crisped by &ost. The birds were full of twitteiv 
ings and songs ; for them the approiach of winter 
had no terrors, for their little hedgerow gamers 
were full even to overflowing, and the sunshine of 
the hour was a summer whilst it lasted. 

The Welton doctor's horse was tethered to the 
garden palings; so, waiting till the gentleman came 
down, Miss Eliot spoke to him. The girl, he 
said, was still very ill — a mere wasted shadow^ 
more feeble than a new-bom child, and unable to 
speak articulately, or above a whisper. She had 
been worse again since the waggoner's visit, for 
his loud Yoice and coarse words had been distinctly 
heard in the sick-chamber. Her ensuing terror 
was excessive. Bathed with the chilly drops of 
mortal agony, she had entreated them, by such 
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weak signs and inarticulate words as she coidd 
summon, to spare and save her; and the tenderest 
words which coidd be spoken in reply did little 
to soothe or give her peace. 

" A second visit from this man, if followed by the 
same results, will certainly cause her death," spoke 
the doctor, sternly ; " even as it is, the greatest 
fear I have is that consumption may succeed 
this utter prostration of both mind and body. 
I know of but one thing that can save her from 
this probably impending fate, and that is, speedy 
and entire removal from this neighbourhood and 
its associations." 

" I concur in your opinion so thoroughly as to 
have already settled the matter in my own mind. 
In a week I can make every arrangement for 
her journey to, and kind reception in, a comfort- 
able home in the south of England. How long 
do you think it will be before her removal is prac- 
ticable?" 

"A fortnight at least. Even then her 
journey must be broken into three or four 
stages." 

*^ This can be easily effected." 

After some little further conversation the sur- 
geon took his leave, kindly promising to aid the 
girl's recovery by his utmost skill. 

Beturning to the house, through the pretty 
garden^ — ^for the surgeon and the housekeeper had 
held their brief conversation beside the silver 
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water which stretched so far away — ^the latter was 
arrested by an unexpected sight. In a sunny 
spot, and with his back to an old tree^ sat Corne- 
lius^ with a tattered book beside him, and a little 
cat tucked up on his knee. Miss Eliot remem- 
bered the cat at a glance ; it was the one which 
had been brought from the dreary spot in the 
solitary fen, and which Phema had taken in her 
flight from the Farm. The youth was neither 
turning over the leaves of the book, nor caressing 
the little favourite, but looking away in absent 
vacancy ; yet this with an expression of mingled 
contentment and intelligence, such as hitherto she 
had not observed in him. Without disturbing 
his day-dreams, whatever they were — she passed 
into the cheerful kitchen, and remarked upon the 
same to old Johnny, who sat smoking his pipe, 
while his niece laid the cloth for their early dinner. 

"Yes, ma'am, everybody is struck by my 
boy's altered looks," said the old man, with a 
ready joy most pleasant to behold ; " and what's 
more, he has never been once away from home 
since the night the girl was brought here. He 
sits quiet with his tattered book and the cat 
almost all day, and never troubles us, except in 
asking every now and then how Phema is, and 
if he mayn't go upstairs to see her." 

" Beally I and has he ever told you how he took 
her where we found her? It has always been a 
mystery to me." 
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^'She was cowering beneath some bushes in 
Mainstone Wood when he first saw her. She was 
ill even then I should fancy; for she foUowed him, 
he says^ with slow foot^ and entreating to be saved 
from Jonathan. Children-like^ they rambled to- 
gether a long way. At last he led her down into 
the low moorsy and got her across to the firm 
land amidst the quag, by means of a few old 
planks which had been used and then forgotten 
by men who'd gone thither to cut reeds. Here 
she was took mighty bad. The rest we know." 

In reply. Miss Eliot told the old man what had 
been the result of her conversation with the sur- 
geon, and how — as afibrding the only chance of 
saving her life — Phema would be removed as 
soon as possible. 

"Wen, it'll be for the best, Tve no doubt," 
spoke the old clerk, ^' though I shall be sorry for 
her going. For to say nothing about Dorcas 
taking kindly to her, it 'pears pretty clear to me 
— ^though I can't say why — that by reason of her 
being here our boy is kept from straying. That 
this is a comfort to us I need hardly tell, with 
winter coming on, and sad old memories burning 
in our hearts, as to how we've passed long nights 
watching and listening for his coming. None but 
the dear Lord knows how sad and weary them 
nights ha' been I " 

He paused a little, for deep emotion moved him, 
and then he added, still more sorrowfully : — 
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^^ It may be all for the best. Perhaps it may ; 
yet I'd break him of his wandering if I 
could." 

He had been standing all this time of his 
speaking with his hand on the chair he had 
offered to the housekeeper, but which she had 
not taken. Now she did, and laying her hand 
upon the little table before her, sat for a few 
minutes lost in thought, as though sketching out 
some mental plan. Then she said, as she raised 
up her face suddenly and with an eager look, 

"Provided a home coidd be found forCor^ 
nelius elsewhere, would you part with him for a 
time?" 

The old man's face flushed red and white. He 
coidd do much for the advantage of his child — 
yet it was like asking a miser for his hoard. He 
paused — ^he hesitated — at last he spoke : — 

" Ay, rd do much for the lad ; for the wan- 
dering life he's took to makes him more like a 
wild cre'tiu" than a human one. Yet, more child 
than man as he is, he's dear to us." 

" Yet, for the sake of duty or principle, we've 
often to part with our best treasures." 

" I see it, lady — ^yes, I see it I The sending the 
lad away is a thought which has often crossed me 
— ^but I did not know whither ; and maybe, if I 
had, the means wouldn't ha' been mine — ^for die 
lock business isn't now a-days what it used to 
be." 
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" Yet, if you can make' up your mind to part 
with Cornelius for a time, want of means shall 
not be a hindrance. Mr. Radnor is, I assure you, 
greatly attached to his old clerk, and will gladly 
lend assistance. The matter, therefore, rests with 
yourself." The housekeeper paused for a moment 
to look round and see if they were alone, and 
finding they were, she added — " What I have to 
say further must be kept strictly secret." 

" You needn't fear me, ma'am." 

** Well ! where I purpose to send Phema is to 
a farm on the coast of Sussex. It is a pleasant 
place enough, lying in the summer amidst corn- 
fields and near the sea, atid is rented by an old 
nurse of mine and her husband. They have but 
one child — a grown-up son — ^who is the master of 
an old endowed and very excellent parochial 
school in the village close by; and whilst he 
might foster and teach any dawning intelligence 
in the youth, his parents would make a home for 
him and Phema, and be very kind to both, I am 
well sure." 

The old clerk tried to answer, but could not ; 
and he would have been still more moved had he 
been cognizant of all which was passing in the 
breast of the housekeeper. 

^' I wish to hurry you into no decision. Take 
till the next week to think it over, and then let 
me know. One thing only I require, and that is, 
secrecy as to the place, for the giiTs sake. For 
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my changeless opinion is, that much has happened 
at Moore Farm which those concerned wish to 
keep hidden ; and, fearing what she may know, 
they will strive by every possible means to get her 
back again." So saying, Miss £liot rose and went 
upstairs to see Phema. 

Extreme illness had so changed the poor farm- 
house drudge, as to make the contrast between 
her past and present state an almost marvellous 
one. Wasted, attenuated, and helpless, she had 
suddenly gained the stature of a woman; her 
pallid and shrunken countenance gave a look of 
preternatural size and brightness to eyes which 
had never, been dull or unlovely, and coarseness 
was there no longer. It was a face more for 
death than life — for the innocence of childhood 
than the woe of the Vorld — ^it was a face which, 
if life were spared, pity and tender dealing might 
clothe with ineffable grace, or which renewed 
cruelty and guilty knowledge might contort into 
that of a fiend. 

Fixing her eyes on Miss Eliot as she approached 
the bed^ Phema never changed her gaze, though 
it did not appear to be one which recognized* 
Taking, as well as her feebleness permitted, the 
gentle hand which was placed upon her cheek, she 
cowered to it as though entreatingly, and strove 
to speak — though her voice, scarce raised above a 
whisper, was inaudible to the housekeeper. 

"What does she mean, nurse?" 
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^^ She is asking you to save her from the man 
who was here the day before yesterday. She 
overheard his voice^ and has been greatly worse 
smce. 

The prostrate girl cowered still more to the 
tender hand, though moving her fax^e restlessly, 
and continuing her inaudible entreaties. 

^^Must I speak somewhat loud, nurse?" 

<^ Yes, m^'am." 

Miss Eliot bent her face till it almost touched 
the pillow, and put her untaken hand caressingly 
about the poor prostrate head. As falls the swal- 
low's wing above her callow brood, so fell this arm 
iuound* the deathlike face. 

- *^ Be very happy, Phema ; you have nobody to 
fear — you shall not go back to Moore Farm, but 
to a place a long, long way from here, where 
people who know me well shall be very kind to 
you.'* 

Several times was this repeated : then compre- 
hension came — a smile flitted across the wasted 
lips — and the look of mingled entreaty and terror 
wan^d from the fixed and passionate gaze. Gra- 
dually the eyelids drooped — ^gradually the pallid 
face rested in the tender hand — presently there 
was perfect rest and peace, and she slept as deeply 
as a wearied babe. 

Little by little was the tender hand withdrawn 
— gently sunk poor wearied nature to its pillow — 
blessed were the pitying tears which fell unseen 
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-and hallowing were the gentle fips which gave 



their benediction. 

^^It is the first time she has slept for many 
honrsy" whispered the nursCi as the housekeeper, 
stole away. 

When Miss Eliot returned to the kitchen the 
old derk was not there ; but, as she was about to 
enter the carriage which waited in the lane hard 
by^ he followed and drew her aside. 

^^Fve made up my mind, ma'am, to the lacTs 
going — though it will be like Saul parting with 
Jonathan." 

^^ I'm glad you are so sensible. But you can 
go with your Jonathan to the place, as well as 
visit him whilst there. Nothing can be done till 
Mr. Badnor^s return — though, meanwhile, I will 
make the necessary arrangements." 

It was considerably past one o'clock when 
Miss Eliot reached Brooklow, and the re-appoint- 
ment, made at the express desire of Mr. Walcot, 
served for two o'clock. There was time, there- 
fore, for little more than to drive to Holly 
Cottage, and walk from thence to the par- 
sonage. 

Judith and Lizzie Whitelock, surrounded by 
their household pets, awaited her coming by their 
little forecourt gate, and welcomed her most 
affectionately. 

^^ You must not stay more than an hour with 
our saturnine parson," said Judith, when they 
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had talked together a few minutes; "for Tve 
ordered dinner at three o'clock, to the intent that 
we may have time for a walk afterwards. In- 
deed, I cannot think why he wanted to trouble 
you at all; he keeps a luxurious carriage and 
pair, and Losely is but an hour's drive from 
here." 

" I cannot tell you, Judith, unless it be rela^ 
tive to a series of anonymous letters which, as I 
have been learning from the postmaster at Wel- 
ton, have passed through his office on their way 
to the Bishop of the diocese. The larger portion 
of these have been directed in Mrs. Jack's unmis- 
takable and illiterate handwriting, and enclosed 
in envelopes purloined from me. If I can therefore 
learn whether they relate to Mr. Badnor, and if 
so what are the charges specified therein, it will 
enable me, at leasts to bring matters to a point 
with respect to that abominable woman, and 
those who belong to her ; for it is reported that 
she intends to re-establish her flagrant rule, or 
rather make the attempt, in what I hope will be 
Mr. Eadnor's renovated and peaceful home. In 
the first letter, which requested the visit I am 
about to pay, Mr. Walcot pleaded indisposition 
as an excuse for troubling me — in the last, want of 
time; though I suspect I am far the busier 
person." 

" That you certainly are, for our parson cannot 
be said to be a shepherd . amidst his flock. He 
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takes no inteiest in the condition- of the paiish, 
except to call the aonreyor to account as to the 
roads ; or in his parishonersy except as they fiul in 
bumble obeisance when they pass him by. He 
preaches sermons they cannot understand ; and if 
they call upon him for aid, he succours them by 
a dinner from his kitchen. As to indispoaitiony 
be preached as usual last Sunday, and had aparfy 
of bachelor rectors and curates at his house last 
night. (Don't you notice, Charlotte Eliot» that 
the parsons of this neighbourhood are all bache- 
lors) ? And as to leisure, he must have plenty of 
it, for the derk tells our maid that his master is 
writing a learned poem on King David or King 
Solomon, I can't say which. Of lus previous 
poem, ^ The Conflict of Armageddon,' I only 
know we had, for politeness sake, to buy a five- 
shilling copy, which to our rustic wits is as in- 
comprehensible as Greek or Hebrew." 

^Indeedl That of a poet is a new light in 
which to see Mr. Walcot. His labours in this 
case may account somewhat for his humour and 
appearance, though it is a pity that be and 
thousands like him cannot preach simple doctrine 
to simple hearers, and address them in such 
common language as all could understand. 
But '\ 

^^The church dock is striking two," inter- 
rupted Lizzie, with a smile, ^^ and our parson is a 
man of rigid punctuality." 
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Leaving her friends, therefore, Miss EEot 
retraced her way some few yards along the 
village street to the churchyard^ crossed an angle 
of it to a white wicket, set in a low and ancient 
wall, crowned at the top by a profttsion of shrabs 
and climbing plants. After passing this gate, 
and the bowery shadows which encompassed it 
around, there opened a - wide-spread lawn, un- 
decked by a single flower-bed, but swiept here 
and there by a few trees, hoary with years and of 
vast size. Though the sward betrayed exqui&ite 
and unceasing care, the shadows spread over 
it^ its unkempt foliage, the solemn silence which 
nothing broke, and the mingled odour of fern and 
brushwood, made the place wear much more 
the appearance of a forest glade than the lawn of 
a country parsonage. In the direction opposite 
to the wicket stood what seemed to be the 
remains of some monastic edifice of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, as it was heavily 
built of stone, deeply buttressed, and pierced 
with magnificent old pointed windows, large 
enough to light an aisle, or the largest chamber 
of a palace. Some few of these had been 
blocked up, others there were in all their 
original glory of tinted panes ; one larger and 
grander than the rest was answered by another 
on the opposite side of the building ; so that the 
efiect, as seen through the lower panes of un- 
coloured glass, was fine in the extreme. 
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Within the buttresses near this latter window 
was a quaint stone porch of more recent date 
than the original building, but still very old, and 
at the door of this Miss Eliot knocked. It was 
opened by a grave middle-aged servant, dressed 
in plain clothes, who admitted her immediately 
into a vast room or hall, lighted by the two 
windows which had already attracted her admiring 
gaze. It had once formed, probably, part of a 
chapel ; but the walls, which had brought it into 
secular use, were hung with old carvings and 
pictures, and the floor of highly-polished oak not 
only contrasted with the spotless rugs which were 
set about, but reflected back the glow of the hall 
fire, and the glory of the tints which the autumn 
sun shed down.' 

From this hall opened several doors; and 
through one of these, when he had announced her 
arrival, the servant ushered the housekeeper into 
a study of exquisite fitness for its service. If so 
it was that immortal products of the brain could 
only have birth in palaces of a size and splendour 
w6rthy their own intrinsicness, here the Bacons, 
the Herschels, the Richard Owens, the Tennysons, 
and Bichats of a newer age would have a place 
befitting ; but as experience teaches the reverse 
of this — as such are not ordinarily the places in 
which the divinest things of man's divinest gift — 
his intellect — are laid upon the altars of truth, so 
this room, like many others as luxurious^ saw the 
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production of nothing higher than often-recorded 
commonplaces and learned mediocrity; though, 
at that moment, the Rev. John Walcot was com- 
posing the fifth book of a sacred poem. 

He sat at his table — grave, stern, and, as it 
seemed, lost in thought ; but rising as his visitor 
entered, he hurried forward, smiled blandly, and 
offered his hand. If it was taken, this was all ; 
but, affecting not to notice his visitor's reserved 
manner, he placed her a seat, and resumed his 
own. Then he commenced a sort of airy dis- 
course as to the state of the weather, the cha- 
racter of the scenery around, and smaller topics of 
a like kind. Whether this was to gain time his 
visitor could not judge ; but, after quietly listen- 
ing for some minutes, she hinted that her stay 
must be short, and requested that she might learn 
at once what was the nature of the business of 
which he had wished to speak to her. 

*'It refers to several matters," he answered, 
hesitatingly. 

" Really ! and I have but one point in view in 
obeying your summons. If you can give me any 
information as to the contents of the anonymous 
letters which have been sent through the Welton 
post-office to the Bishop of the diocese I shall be 
sincerely glad, as I can then set at rest a 
great uncertainty with respect to Mr, Radnor's 
affairs." 

^^On that head I can tell you nothing more 
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than I could have told yon when I first saw yon 
in the middle of the summer, except that the 
letters flow in more copiously than hitherto, and 
that the abuse and the assertions contained within 
them are of a -still more flagrant kind. But I am 
the last man to take interest in petty scandals 
relating to a brother clergyman. Mr. Radnor 
has, there can be no doubt, given rise to them by 
some misconduct on his own part — this I have 
heard from various sources of quite an ex parte 
kind — ^but the business is none of mine. If the 
Bishop wishes to proceed further in the matter, 
he must confer personally with Mr. Kadnor. The 
point I had in view is ascertained, and on this I 
wished to speak.'* 

But Miss Eliot was not thinking of the 
man before her—only of him whom she knew to 
be so worthy. 

^^ I certainly think, Mr. Walcot, that you assert 
things which have no proof. As far as my know- 
ledge extends, Mr. Kadnor^s life has been one of 
blameless purity. He has his peculiarities — and 
who has not 1 He is trusting and childlike to an 
almost inconceivable degree ; and this it is that 
has made him so easy a prey to the designs of 
others ; but of actual sin, either in deed or 
thought, no man has, I believe, committed less. 
I speak from an experience, the history of 
which I am certainly not called upon to reveal to 
a stranger like yourself." 
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"It is uimeceasary, for I already know it/' he 
saidy in an undertone. "And this is why I 
wished to speak to you. For as you were not 
here at the time, you are possibly unaware of the 
scandal attached to Mr. Badnor^s visits to Street 
£nd House. That he went there, and of^en 
furtively, I was myself once or twice a witness. 
An unknown Mrs. Smith occupied the house for 
some months, and as suddenly disappeared as she 
had appeared. Mr. Grayson was in attendance^ 
and it is an undoubted fact that a child was bom. 
If this was not Mr. Badnor's offspring, whose 
could it be f If this prevalent opinion is untrue^ 
there is at least a mystery, which is as potent for 
harm as truth itself could be.'' 

" It may be. But my belief is that whatever 
Mr. Radnor has volimtarily suffered is to serve a 
good purpose. And now, may I ask what it is 
you know of me, and how it relates to this 
affair? " 

Mr. Walcot made no reply; but, opening a 
letter, placed it in her hand. Then he watched 
her whilst she read, as a fowler watches the bird 
he would like to snare. With the utmost self- 
composure she read it to the end ; and, giving it 
back, said quietly, and yet with a sarcasm that 
went home : 

"Having ascertained this much — ^which, whether 
so or not, Mr. Walcot believes to be true — ^what 
end does he propose to himself to serve t '* 
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" Only this,** he replied, with a severity which 
savoured of a priest at confessional, and the irrita- 
tion of a man who was open to the influence of 
the keenest passions, '^ that it does not seem well 
for a lady of birth, fortune, and education to be 
placed in the circumstances in which you have 
placed yourself. I am speaking advisedly, and in 
the spirit of a real friend. You are wholly una- 
ware of the scandal annexed to your remaining 
as Mr. Radnor s housekeeper. If he does not 
know for certainty, he, at least, guesses who you 
are ; and when at length he absolutely ascertains 
the fact, he will ask, and you will probably be- 
come the wife of a man old enough to be your 
father.** 

" Such being Mr. Walcot's opinion, what does 
he propose as a remedy ? " 

" Why, it would be best that you provide him 
with a suitable servant, and then leave. And if 
you desire to still continue such Quixotic labours, 
it would be easy, I do not doubt, to find a suit- 
able position." 

" This implies, I suppose^ that Mr. Walcot has 
already discovered one — ^has one in reserve, pos- 
sibly." 

He affected not to understand this bitter irony ; 
he had views of his own to serve, and these were 
more to him than a woman's bitterness, which 
he simply despised — as indeed he despised all 
woman's characteristics, except those of beauty 
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and submissiveness. The first of these, as a 
voluptuary by nature, though net by habit, he 
worshipped — the last, as betokening inferiority, 
won the regard of his selfish and domineering 
character. In fact^ his life of ascetic pride, his 
luxury, and yet rigid repression of what was kind 
or emotional, gave, both to his appearance and 
general bearing, many of the characteristics of 
the Jesuit and monk. With men of his own pro- 
fession, scholarship, opinions, and celibate life, he 
unbent ; with other men and with women, never. 
He preached his haughty dogmas, and if those who 
listened were the better, well and good — if not, it 
was immaterial. From him they would hear 
nothing different — ^^enforcement, and not explana- 
tory condescension, was his guide and rule. 

" Yes," he said, "you judge correctly." If you 
take my advice, and change your path, there will 
be one here. My housekeeper leaves me at the 
end of the year, and you can take her place — 
though making it simply provisional, and such as 
befits your degree. You should have an addi- 
tional servant; so that to rule, and not act, would 
be your heaviest duty. Here, in this rigid house- 
hold, could come no scandal ; and, whilst it would 
please me to have a gentlewoman to rule, you could 
effect labours which I, neither from principle nor 
feeling, can undertake. You could go into the 
houses of the poor and teach and talk, advise and 
reprehend. I am rich, and would build a school- 
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houBe, and your Qoixotism would run in wW 
i^hannelfl than it does at present. At least, sacb 
is my opinion." 

'^This is all the adyice and suggestions you 
have to offer, Mr. Walcot t " 

^^Well, not exactly. But 1 may have pro- 
ceeded far enough. A greater d^ree of boldness 
may not be relished." 

^'Mr. Walcot summoned me, and politeness 
requires that I should hear him to an end." 

^* Well, really, there is another point I should 
particularly like to refer to, however briefly, be- 
cause you are at present surrounded by those 
who are not likely to mention such a matter." 
The parson waited here, as though for a negative 
or aflSumative, but neither being given, he went on* 

^' It refers to your present position at Losely* 
Speaking quite irrespectively of the anonymous 
letters, or what they may convey, there is — there 
can be no doubt — a scandal annexed to your resi- 
dence with Mr. Eadnor, which is not desirable, 
either for your sake or his own* But the case is 
even worse at Losely. There, if I am given to 
understand correctly, a mere coarse mechanic 
comes up and down^ who, ignorant as he is pre- 
sumptuous, boasts of lengthened conversations 
with you, and of your assistance in his acquisition 
of the German language. It may be all well 
meant, and all very moral, on your part at least ; 
but, my dear madam, people vnU talk, and the 
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whole thing is decidedly low and out of place for 
a lady of your position." 

^^ But to be your housekeeper, to fill the office 
of first menial in your unscandalized household, 
to teach in 2/oi^r school, or guide yot^r parishioners, 
would not be low or out of place t " 

She rose, again repeated this question, but re- 
ceived no answer. The irony was too forcible 
to be mistaken. 

^^ EInow, then, that I would not make the ex- 
change upon any condition. As you very truly 
guess, my labours are not mercenary ones ; I will 
.allow you even to adopt your own theory as to 
my position, and my relation to Mr. Badnor. If 
he has been tutor and I pupil, I may surely serve 
him with more propriety than I could you, who 
are and will always be a stranger to me. Arro- 
gate it as you please, your household is not more 
honourable or moral than his — ^your life and acts 
not more spotless or free from blame ; and think 
as you may, speak as you may, and listen as much 
as you may to petty scandak unworthy of a minis- 
ter of Him who was all charity and singleness of 
heart, Mr. Radnor is not only in my solemn be- 
lief innocent of all wrong, but the reason of 
much which he has suffered for others' sake will 
just now see the light, and rebound as much to 
his honour, as to the disgrace of those who have 
sought to injure his good name. As to the con- 
tents of the anonymous letters, I will myself, ac- 
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companled by a friend, see the Bishop. As to the 
meanness of a gentleman of your position and 
profession writing letters of enquiry as to who 
I am — the act is only typical of the actor." 

** It was not mean," he interrupted, fiercely, as 
he laid his hand upon her arm in order to detain 
her ; ^^ my brother, the Bishop's chaplain, as well 
as the Archdeacon of the diocese, requested me, as 
living in the neighbourhood and knowing Mr. 
Kadnor, to make certain necessary enquiries. 
Had I not done so, and represented to both that 
you were a lady whose life was beyond suspicion ; 
that Mr. Badnor, though maligned, was probably 
innocent, and that the letters were detestable fa- 
brications, some very stringent proceedings would 
undoubtedly have been put in force long before 
this. To me you owe, at least, this good 
office." 

^^K the intention was good, the method was 
full of meanness. As to Mr. Wenlock, to whom 
you were pleased to refer, I value his friendship 
too highly to restrict it in the least. He, or others 
like him, shall ever be heartily welcome to any 
knowledge which it is in my power to offer ; and 
as to despising him because he works with his 
hands as well as with his brains, the loss is yours, 
not his. It is the loss of thousands like you, 
who, standing aloof in obsolete ignorance and 
pride, will not behold the social characteristics of 
their age. As to your aid in any shape or way, I 
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do not need it ;, if I want school or schoolhouse, I 
can have it, and till then I am quite content to 
modify the evil which is around me in my own 
simple fashion." 

She broke from his restraining grasp and 
gained the door ; but he prevented her from im- 
mediately opening it, 

'^ You must not leave me in anger. Miss Eliot, 
you really mustn't. I have served both you and 
Mr. Radnor in an essential degree, as in your in- 
terview with the Bishop you will probably hear. 
If we differ in opinion, that is pardonable ; you 
have your views — I have mine — and on principle 
I cannot think otherwise than I do. Let us be 
friends, for I particularly wish it." 

" It cannot be, Mr. Walcot." 

^^ It shall be ; even against your own inclination 
it shaU be." 

*^If Mr. Walcot aims at the impossible, so be it 
— -I have nothing further to say." 

She bowed as she spoke, for he held the door 
open to give her egress, and, hurrying after, ac- 
companied her to the porch. But though he spoke 
again, there came no response ; and she was across 
the lawn and within the churchyard ere his grave 
and stately steps had left the shadows which 
slanted on the sward. 

The housekeeper lingered in the churchyard 
till her tremor had died away ; so that it was past 
three o'clock by the time she reached Holly 

TOL. II, L 
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Cottage. Here she made no immediate revela* 
tion as to Mr. Walcot's extraordinary behaviour ; 
though in the evening, when she and Judith were 
alone, she repeated the whole scene. 

^^I am not so surprised as you are," replied 
Judith, in her calm way ; ^^ for I know more of 
the man. The fact is that some Mormon 
preachers, from the colliery districts, have latterly 
been doing a great deal of mischief in the parish. 
There have been various seceders to their wor- 
flhip — more are expected ; and Mr. Walcot, as a 
matter of course, would like to uproot the heresy. 
But he wants others to repair the results of his 
own neglect. On his own part, he will not con- 
descend to preach more plainly, to visit his 
parishioners, or personally ud in the removal of 
their ignorance — he would like you to do this. 
He has discovered that you are a lady, as he 
admits, of ^ birth and fortune ; ' or otherwise, be 
sure of that, you would not have been admitted to 
the privilege of even an interview. His curiosity 
is piqued, and he would like you to minister to 
the reformation required ; not only to save him- 
self from familiar intercourse with those he de- 
spises, but because he thinks you have full 
capacity to render efficient aid. Any other views 
I do not think he has ; he is too selfish and vain 
to love — too proud to share his luxurious inde- 
pendence with another." 

This was Judith Whitelock'^s opinion; but as 
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Miss Eliot did not wholly share it, she let the 
subject drop. 

Later in the evening. Miss Eliot made enquiry 
as to the woman she had so particularly noticed 
on the first Sunday of her visit to Mainstone 
church. 

" Oh, you mean Molly 1 '^ 

** Yes 1 her appearance, and what you told me 
of her, linger in my memory. I want to find a 
superior servant by the time Mr. Radnor returns, 
and if she will accept my service I will gladly 
have her.'' 

*^ Fortunately for your desire, the time is just 
the one in which to ask her, as I heard the other 
day that she was in great trouble ; and whether 
yet free of it, I do not know. Her worthless 
husband, just before his death, had borrowed 
money of a brother of his, and^ unknown to her^ 
had given a bill of sale upon his stock and house- 
hold goods. This is the trouble poor Molly has 
had to fight, and as I and Lizzie would be really 
very glad to hear how she is getting on, we will 
drive over and ask your question as well as our 
own. K we went to-morrow, could you accom- 
pany us t " 

** I regret not. Elisha and I have a little jour- 
ney to make^ which cannot be postponed.'' 

"Weill we will go before the week is at an 
end, and let you know the result. If anything 
prevent our going, we will send the man." 

l2 
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Thus the matter was settled about Molly. 

In the morning early, Elisha and his mistress 
left Brooklow, on their way to the more hilly dis- 
tricts of the county; and it was ten o^clock at 
night before the jaded horse stayed before the 
little forecourt-gate of Miss Tem^s cottage. 

Miss Eliot was gladly welcomed; but not a 
word did pretty Barbie hear as to where her 
mistress had spent the day. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

GOING AMD COMING HOME. 

* 

The wedding-day was fixed at last — the simple 
preparations made ; and even whilst the morning 
mists hung white above the fields, the little com- 
pany set forth — Barbie, her mistress, and old 
Elisha driving. 

An hour's journey brought them to a little 
hamlet and its church. Here Silas Moore and a 
friend awaited, and when breakfast had been 
ordered at a decent inn hard by, the lady and the 
little bride, and Silas and his friend, went by a 
quiet field-path to the church— old Elisha follow- 
ing by-and-by, to warm his heart, as he said, by 
seeing the happiness of the young. 

As the clergyman, an elderly man, of whom 
good things were heard, had not yet come. Miss 
Eliot looked round at some carving and inscrip^ 
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tions which adorned the churchy and Silas drew 
his little bride away. At the rear of the belfry 
were some old steps of stone leading thereto; and 
as the October sun^ now shining out^ fell warm 
and pleasantly upon them and the ivy-dropping 
wall, they sat down side by side. Wordless for a 
time, for they were conscious that of all the days 
in either of their mortal lives this was the one 
which stood apart as the happiest they might 
know. 

She laid her bead caressingly beside his 
shoulder, looked up into his face, took his hand 
tenderly. 

" I hope, Silas, you have forgiven me all 
my little sins and frailties — ^that out from your 
remembrance you have blotted them for ever- 
more." 

" Ay, little one, ay 1 In the rose I put into my 
breast to-day I see neither speck nor thorn. I 
never shall through all the summers and winters 
which may come, if my little rose will be but true 
to the one who has gathered her and called her 
his." 

^^ I always will, Silas." So the little bead leant 
more tenderly, and the eyes looked up more lov- 
ingly; there was perfect faith between them; 
they were married by fidelity before their mar- 
riage vows were said. 

Presently, a brisk young clerk came round the 
comer to say the parson waited ; so they hurried 
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into the church, and the ceremony was performed, 
and Barbie wa^ the wife of Silas Moore. After 
all present had been into the vestry to sign the 
register^ the clergyman and Miss Eliot followed 
slowly in the rear towards the village. 

^^ I am always glad,'* he said, courteously, ^^ to 
see those of superior rank taking interest in these 
rustic ceremonies. For it is one which, in this 
and countless other forms, is so much needed in 
furtherance of more sympathy between class and 
class than at present exists." 

'^ Yes; I think with you, that till this sympathy 
has extended its limits, the practical remedy of 
many social evils will not be found. But I have 
a great interest in this young girl, and am sin- 
cerely glad that so much innocent beauty has at 
length a lawful protector.'' 

So this way chatting they reached the village. 
Hereupon the good gentleman insisted that Miss 
EUot should return with him to the rectory, and 
sit for a while with his daughter. To this she 
presently consented, when she had stepped to the 
inn, and seen that a good breakfast was provided 
— for she felt that her presence would be a 
restnunt. At the rectory she found breakfast 
specially prepared for herself — ^for the clergyman 
and his daughter had taken theirs ; so, thus hospi- 
tably entertained, she passed a pleasant hour till 
noon. 

Then, after a kindly leave-taking, with promises 
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on either side of meeting again as soon as Main- 
stone Bectorj was ready, and Mr. Badnor re* 
tamed, Miss Eliot walked back to the inn. Silas's 
friend was already gone, the carriage waited, and 
the young man's horse stood ready to bear him 
home, where, making preparation of a good fire 
and boiling tea- kettle, he was to expect his little 
wife, as day began to fade. 

^^ If we're a bit behind time, master," said old 
Elisha quaintly, ^^ you mustn't take on. For it's 
a crinkle crankle sort o' road to Moll/s — ^as I 
used to find when, years ago, I went that way on 
bis'ness as I thought would ha' took me to where 
you've been to-day; but it didn't — for Hannah 
got married elsewhere." 

The young man smiled, mounted his horse, 
bared his head with respect to the tender mistress, 
cast his last passionate look of love upon his pretty 
bride, and rode swiftly towards the hills. 

At 'about a mile from the village, three roads 
branched off from the one they had followed, and 
Elisha was brought to a stand-still. This might 
be it, or that might be it — ^he didn't know which 
precisely. 

" Well, we'd better enquire, Elisha," said Miss 
Eliot; "for it will not do to get lost in these 
country lanes." 

As she ceased to speak they could hear the ring 
of a blacksmith's anvil in the distance ; so, driving 
down a lane towards it, they soon came in sight of 
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t country smithy — ^its cottage and garden. In front 
of the smithy door stood a small cart, filled up with 
household goods — a wooden cradle being set upon 
the top of a miscellaneous array of odds and 
ends. 

The smith, glancing aside, and seeing the car- 
riage stop, left off hammering, and coming to the 
half-door, leant upon it. 

"This be the road," he said, "to Molly's farm. 
Go right on for about a mile, master, then take 
the turning to the left, and that'll lead you right 
into the lane that goes up to the farm. There'll 
be no mistaking it, for it's a poor, solitary sort o' 
place ; and, as there wur a sale there yesterday, 
you'll be meeting carts maybe going to and fro. 
Poor cre'tur, they sold her up, and ain't left her 
stick nor stone." 

"Sold her up! Is it possible?" said Miss 
Eliot. 

" Ay, ma'am — right cruelly too. The auctioneer 
didn't begin till late in the day, and then he hur- 
ried the things all up in heaps^ and sold them just 
anyhow. Why, all that cart ftdl of goods didn't 
make above two lots, and was had for a few 
shillings. The missis as bought 'em is now sitting 
with mine in the house-place, and she s been tell- 
ing how badly Molly cried when her babe's cradle 
was put up with a lot o' things. Nobody had 
ever seen her shed a tear afore ; but that mastered 
her — her grief would ha' turned a heart o' stone. 
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God's love I I wish I had been there-— the lot 
shouldn't ha' gone firom her had its worth been a 
dozen ploughshares." 

" Could it be bought now ?" 

^^ Ay 1 1 daresay it could. The missis as bought 
the lot did it for something in the brewing way, 
as was put into it ; she canna want a cradle — she's 
nigh sixty, if she be a day." 

" Can I speak to her I" 

" Ay, that you can." And the smith was about 
to shout vociferously, when Miss Eliot, staying 
him, stepped from the carriage and went in* 
doors. 

She was gone some time, and when she returned 
she was followed by two elderly women, both of 
whom, as could be seen by their reddened eyes, 
had been weeping. The elder one, coming to the 
cart, began to unpack its topmost things; and, 
assisted by the smith, the cradle soon stood be- 
neath the smithy window. 

** My man shall put by work early in the after- 
noon, and take it down to Losely," said the smith, 
as the housekeeper ended a few minutes' talk with 
him ; ^^ and don't be feared of it not going in time. 
I'm too glad to be a helping thee in such a bit o' 
kindness, to forget the little thou hast asked and 
paid for." 

^^ And mind," spoke Miss Eliot, as she took her 
seat, ^^ to let your man tell Miss Tern to place it 
in my servant's chamber." 
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"Be sartln. Not a word shall be forgotten." 

The little carriage proceeded on its way, and by- 

and-by reached the lane down which lay Molly's 

house. The district just here was very uninviting. 

Nothing but flat turnip-fields and dank pastures 

lying on either hand; with perhaps here and 

• 

there a solitary boy scaring the birds off the new 
sown com, or a ploughman turning up the sod- 
dened earth. But the lane itself was by no 
means solitary ; for occasionally a farmer passed 
by leading a farm horse, or a man driving some 
nulch C0W8; or else came a waggon laden with 
unthrashed corn. Then by-and-by came nothing 
more — ^the crows settled down upon the fields, and 
all was still. 

Beaching at last a poor-looking broken-down 
house, standing solitary in an empty rick-yard^ 
Elisha unbarred the gate and drove through* 
Not a living thing was to be seen ; the empty 
barn and stable doors stood open ; the last goods 
were borne away ; nothing but the signs of wreck 
and cruel haste remained. A little smoke, how- 
ever, curled up from one of the chimneys; so, 
leaving Elisha outside. Barbie and her mistress 
unlatched the house-door and entered. Closing 
it gently after them, they saw that they stood in 
the large and desolate kitchen ; and that, quite 
unconscious of their presence, Molly sat on an 
old stool before a fire of crackling sticks. She 
leant towards her lap, and when Miss Eliot, leaving 
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Barbie in -the rear^ approached, she saw that she 
was reading from her I»ble. Much comfort did 
it seem to yield her sore and broken spirit. Man 
had robbed her of all her worldly goods; but 
here, in her simple faith, her simple piety, was a 
fountain of comfort they could not touch — a bar* 
vest not to be despoiled I 

When she was conscious of the ladjr's pre- 
sence she rose and closed her book, made her 
obeisance humbly, and waited to be addressed. 

^*I have been deeply sorry to hear of your 
trouble, Molly, and am even more so to behold 
it." 

"Yes, ma'am, they've took everything — ^they 
can have no more." 

" But the darkest part of night, Molly, is that 
nearest dawn. You must forget these troubles 
and come home with me, for I have come to 
fetch you. You got my message ? " 

"Yes, ma'am, thanking you humbly for it. 
But I ain't had time to think it o'er like. Tve 
been mighty harried, though the Lord ha' given 
me strength to bear all these sorrows unrepin- 
ingly but one, and for that Tve shed a few 
tears — for we are human, all on us." 

This was all she said respecting the griefs 
which had wrung her soul; then, making the 
lady take her seat, she stood reverently by. 
Barbie, in the brief interval, had withdrawn — 
:thinking perhaps that Molly would speak more 
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unreservedly were no one but Miss Eliot pre- 
sent — a quiet concession to the feelings of 
others^ which did not escape the observation of 
her tender mistress. 

" Ye see, ma'am/' said Molly, in reply to the 
housekeeper, "it ain't every place I'd like to 
take. I'm desolate in the world; but that 
makes me neither weak nor wailing. I can 
stand alone — ^the Lord be thanked I — and wur a 
missis or maister to look on me in no t'other 
way than to do this or see to that, you see Pd 
feel it hardly, after being servant to a maister 
like what the old Squire wur, and missis in the 
poor home I've struv* for hardly." 

" Molly I understand in the highest spirit you 
can what I mean when I ask you thus to come 
home to Mainstone. It is as a humble friend 
and upper servant— one trusted and fully appre- 
ciated. Mr. Radnor you know something of — 
me you will learn to know in time, and from 
what I have heard from Miss Whitelock, I 
am sure that you are fully capable of all the 
simple duties that would be required of you." 

" Well, missis, I can brew and I can bake, and 
wash and chum and cook, with any one the 
country side ; for ye see the old Squire wur 
very particular about his cooking and brewing. 
Not that I mean to say that I'm above teaching 
— dear me, no — my knowing is but a bit after 
all ; but what I mean is, that I shouldn't like to 
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be worrited by having a misais always after me. 
I should like to deal with those who would have 
faith in me ; and such would find me bumble and 
obedient^ and ready to lam what they could 
teach." 

" I am sure of it, Molly. When I say come 
home to Mainstone — that expresses what I mean 
precisely, and in the fewest possible words." 

^^ Well, I think that I could come home to 
Mr. Radnor's house, with a faith that I should 
bide there, and not be turning my face away 
from it on a short morrow. No I I should like 
to look about the place, and think it wur my 
refiige till the good night came, either to master 
or servant." 

'^Let it be so, Molly, and the option will be 
your own ; for Mr. Badnor will be the best of 
masters. Still, make trial of us, and of your 
home, before you settle down. Come for three 
months, say ; and by that time you will be able 
to judge if we suit one another well enough to 
dwell together through many pleasant days. I 
have full faith that we shall ; for I was * drawn ' 
towards you, as Quakers say, that day I first saw 
you and your nosegay in the aisle of Mainstone 
church." 

Molly looked up, as though about to speak, 
but repressed her words. 

^^ Make trial of us, then, and come home. You 
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nvill have a servant under you, and other help, if 
you need it ; and if, for the present, I say 16/. 
a-year wages, will it *^ 

" Sixteen pound »-year, missis I " interrupted 
Molly — her wonder at this juncture being greater 
than her reverence. ^^ I had but six with the 
Squire, and " 

Smiling at an exquisite simplicity which be- 
trayed more than eulogy the worth of a very un- 
common character, Miss Eliot repeated her words, 
and asked when she could come. 

"You didna' need me now, ma'am t" 

" No, not exactly ; for the pretty creature you 
saw at the door was married this morning, and I 
am going home with her to her husband's house. 
By eight this evening, or a little after, I shall be 
on my way back to Losely, where I am staying 
for a few weeks ; and if you will accompany me, 
you can. You will be very useful to me, and 
anything will be better than the desolation here." 
Miss Eliot looked round as she spoke, and her 
eyes filled with tears at the sight of the stripped 
and littered room. A basket and a small square 
oaken box were all the worldly goods poor Molly 
owned. 

"Yes, Tm left bare enough, and I mun ha' 
sought a bed somewhere or t'other to-night. But 
I shall be glad o' a bit o' time to think it o'er, for 
I don't like rashness in anything. So if I come 
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at all, ma'am — humbly axing your pardon If I 
don't — you shall see me and my box at the top of 
the lane by eight to-night." 

^*Very well, Molly. I will hope to see you, 
though I quite think with you that these impor- 
tant steps in our lives require consideration." So 
saying, Miss Eliot passed from the house into the 
rick-yard, where the carriage waited. There 
Molly seemed greatly struck by Barbie's beauty 
and quiet happiness. She could have told her an 
ominous tale of married life, and how that many 
a woman stepped, upon her marriage mom, into 
shadows that were eternal; but she had too 
reticent a spirit to bespeak her own experience. 
All she did was to hurry into her own garden, 
bring from thence a young rosebush, and, follow- 
ing the carriage to the gate, place it at Barbie's 
feet. 

" Set that, my dear, in thy own flower-plot — ^it 
may bloom through many a summer in the days 
to come." 

She said no more, but turned away. As the 
carriage passed up the lane, they could hear her 
close her solitary door upon the self-communion 
she had promised. 

The drive was long, but the day had grown 
into one of warmth and beauty ; and even when 
the sun began to wane, it rested upon the peace- 
ful hiUs towards which they had journeyed with 
an unusual splendour^ that turned their rocky 
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peaks into molten gold. Then shadows fell — 
then came the great hush of the dying day. 
Then patches and bars of radiant light were 
spread athwart the gloom; and as these faded, 
the glow upon the hill-tops seemed softer and 
lovelier stiU. 

At the foot of the hiUy road they were about 
to climb, and when their little journey was nearly 
at an end, Elisha pointed to a small hamlet in the 
distance, and hinted that his old friend Hannah 
lived there. 

" Well, take an hour and go and see her. 
Barbie and I will alight^ and carry a few of our 
parcels — the rest you can bring with the carriage. 
The evening is very lovely, and this path along 
the smooth turf quite tempting to tread. The 
walk will, indeed, be better than the drive. It 
will spare the horse, and take us quickly and 
quietly across the hiU to the farm." 

So the housekeeper and Barbie alighted and 
went their way slowly to the hill-top, and rested 
in the last warm beauty of the sun; and then 
going over it, there lay the peaceful farm near at 
hand — the heathery hill-tops sheltering it from 
wintry winds* — its brook-girt fields and pastures, 
brown with autumnal tints, half hidden by the 
gathering shadows. But the sun still scintillated 
on some of the window-panes, the smoke from 
the chimney went quickly upwards towards the 
darkening sky, and now and then some ruddy 
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signs of the glowing fire within the farm-house 
kitchen gleamed out upon the gathering shadows 
round the door. Beside the wicket of the fence, 
which divided garden and orchard from the sward 
of the hill-side, stood a man, who had been there 
for the larger portion of the long afternoon — 
going, however, occasionally within to see the 
clock, to stir the fire, or to sit for a few minutes 
in the low-cushioned chair, which only the day 
before had been brought home new for his pretty 
wife. Now, at length, his patience was rewarded 
— ^his little Barbie, lingering bashfully behind her 
mistress, came down the turfy sunlit path to him 
and to her home for ever. He waited by the gate 
to open it ; he welcomed Miss Eliot with respect- 
ful words, and then went before, as a hospitable 
master of a house ushering his guests. But Miss 
Eliot waited some minutes in the rear, as though 
looking at as much of the scene around as was 
visible in the fading light. The young husband 
went onwards to the house, where, turning and 
seeing that his little wife was alone and near, he 
lifted her into his arms, and bore her across the 
threshold with such caresses and words of joy 
as befitted this golden moment et his mortal 
life. 

When Miss Eliot went in, into the pleasant 
kitchen where burnt the ruddy fire, and where were 
set the new and dainty tea-things, the young 
husband had removed his wife's shawl and bonnet, 
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and Btood with her caressingly beside him. But 
Barbie hurried forward. 

^' What am I to do for you, ma*am, to make 
amends I — Silas has told me everything ; how you 
were here a large part of a day, putting things 
in their places ; and how, besides your goodness in 
getting us the lease, of the farm from Mr. 
Badnor, we owe to you almost everything which 
is here." 

^^ You will reward me best, Barbie, by being a 
good, loving, and industrious wife. Now, as I 
played the part of fairy, ^ let me show you my 
handiwork ; Mr. Moore can meanwhile make tea, 
for I fihall trouble you for a cup when I have 
done." 

So the dear and thoughtful lady led the way 
across the passage to t^ parlour, where the two 
old-fashiom^d ivied casements gave light enough 
to show carpet and sofa and chairs and tables, 
each simple and durable in its way ; then there 
was dairy, and pantry, and store-room to see, and 
the two neat bedchambers upstairs. 

^ There are many things wanting yet. Barbie ; 
but your mother has proniised to help, and I dare- 
Bay will." 

By the time they had come back to the 
kitchen, and seen clock, dresser, tables, crockery- 
ware, and other things, tea was quite ready, and by 
the bright light of the wood-fire Barbie performed 
the duties of hostess to her mistress ; whilst Silas 

m2 
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carved pigeon-pie and ham, and other rufitic 
dainties^ which a good neighbour at a farm hard 
hj had prepared and sent in. As neither 
mistress, nor bride, nor husband had dined that 
day, this meal was quite a festival. 

Miss Eliot had just withdrawn from the table 
to sit by the fire, when Elisha and the carriage 
came. He would take no tea — he had just shared 
that meal with his old friend — but he would take 
a glass of ale, with which to drink the bride's 
health. 

^^ And how is Hannah, Elisha?" smiled his mis- 
tress. 

^' WeU, missis, wonderfully pe-ert, thank you. 
She grows younger-like every time I see her ; and 
as the only daughter she has at home is to be 
married next harvest, wl^, you see the old missis 
'11 be all alone. He — ^m, Mrs. Moore, here's health 
and sarvice to you." 

All present smiled. It was quite clear that what- 
ever might be the intent that way of the Rev. Julius 
Radnor, the thoughts of his excellent and faithful 
servant veered as strongly towards matrimony as 
a ship's sail to the wind. 

When the horse had eaten its feed of com, and 
was rehamessed, Miss Eliot prepared to go. 
Retiring to the little parlour to put on her bonnet, 
the young wife renewed her grateful thanks, and 
wept in her artless fashion, like a child parting 
with a tender mother. 
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**I wish I may live to serve you, ma'am — and 
Silas says the same." 

" Who knows, Barbie? — ^you may yet very richly 
reward me by some good act or another. Who 
knows ? — we are all of us bound together by duties 
and sympathies, which, the more we cherish, the 
wiser and more human we become. Come, dry 
your tears, Silas must not see them." 

Though the wind blew somewhat cold, the 
night was lovely ; the stars were rising, and a 
mellow twilight lay soft upon the landscape, and 
glowed more warmly on the heath-clad hills. 
After more grateful words from Barbie, and some 
few from her husband, which were scarcely 
audible from deep emotion. Miss Eliot waved her 
hand, and Elisha drove away. But just where 
the farm would be lost to sight by the winding of 
the road through the gorge of the hill, and 
where the old man had to drive slowly, she turned 
to look. 

Silas was standing on the ruddy-lighted thres- 
hold, and calling to his wife, she went running up 
the garden-path, and there, as he lifted her up and 
bore her again across it, Miss Eliot heard him 
say, " Come in, love 1 the wind blows keen." 

So they closed the door, for that one night at 
least, upon the world and all the solemn cares and 
sorrows which it holds. 

The moon rose gloriously ; and when once they 
had descended the hill, they drove quickly on. 
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At the appointed spot Miss Eliot, to her real joy, 
found M0II7 and her box. 

" Well, Molly," were the kind words, « Tm glad 
that jou have thought well of comiog home to 
Mainstone." 

^ Yes, ma'am, a yearning has come over me, and 
I can but obey. It is a home raised up for me in 
my desolation, and the Lord seems to point the 
way." So she took her place, and Elisha drove 
on. Very taciturn was Molly — solemn feelings 
were hers — ^in turning away from the home of her 
bitter marriage, and the sorrows which had made 
her childless. Yet she gave no sign thereof. 

When they reached Losely and Miss Tem^s 
cottage, Miss Eliot herself led Molly to her 
chamber. The blacksmith had been true to 
his word — ^there stood the cradle beside the 
bed. 

Molly's eye saw and recognized it at a glance ; 
a few words explained all — ^her taciturnity and 
stoicism gave way, as new fallen snow melts 
before a ray of sim. 

*^What am I to do, missis. . . •!" She 
faltered, as the tears rained down. 

^^ Nothing, Molly ; only let it be as a covenant 
of faith between us." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



FLO AND H£B FATHEB. 



It was evening ; tea was over, and though candles 
were not yet lighted in Mrs. Breere*s room, the 
glowing fire made it bright and cheerful. The 
poor lady had been far from weU all day, so that 
the fine needlework by which she amused so 
many weary hours lay idly on the little table by 
her side ; but dearer to her than all else in this 
life, her darling Flo sat on a low seat beside 
her, with her head cushioned on her mother's 
arm. Aunt Susan sat knitting by the fire ; and, 
as no one spoke, the stillness of the room, as well 
as house, was so intense as to make even distant 
outdoor sounds distinctly audible. 

An involuntary nervous start from the poor 
lady, and the heavy swing of the large white 
gate leading in from the highway, broke pre- 
sently the dreamy stillness of the room. 
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"There's your papa^ Flo,** said the poor lady, 
as though suddenly relieved from some cause for 
anxiety ; " I am glad he is home — ^now the nights 
grow dark again, my old fears return." She 
sighed as she spoke, and pressed her child a little 
closer to her. 

There seemed cause for anxiety even now, for 
Aunt Susan ceased to knit, and listened atten- 
tively; then Flo raised her face, and, listening 
too, glanced towards her aunt. They could hear 
the loud dash of another gate into the stable- 
yard, followed by a loud and angry call for a man 
to take the horse. Then oath upon oath suc- 
ceeded ; and these were not whoUy hushed when 
the loud-voiced angry man strode into the hall, 
and called a woman-servant. There seemed to 
be one already in the old-fashioned dining-room, 
for she came forth immediately, and they could 
hear her say that the fire was good, and the 
candles lighted. 

**Wem go and get the keys of the cellar, 
I want some wine. Mind, I shall fetch it myself; 
and tell Miss Flo she must come down and play 
to me just now." 

^^ The worse for drink, and still wanting more," 
said the wife, with a tremulousness which showed 
how deep her sorrows were ; " what will be the 
end of this — what will become of us, my dear 
child — my poor Susan t " 

Flora had been listening to the occurrences 
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below; but now turning her face quite round 
upon her mother she said, with great determina- 
tion — 

^^ Something must be done for you^ mamma^ 
at least. It is hard for me and aunt to bear^ but 
it is killing you.** 

The servant now came in for the keys. 

^^ Master's in a terrible bad way," she said, in a 
whisper and in answer to their hurried questions ; 
"indeed, I've never seen the like before. Yes! 
he's been drinking at the ' Crown' at Welton, from 
what he says, and with the Squire, for they came 
riding home as far as the lane which turns up to 
the Hoo HaU ; but the drink has made him, not as 
it mostly does, noisy and merry, but fierce and 
jeering. The Lord save us ! I never saw master 
in such a way before, except at the time of the 
trial, or that day when he bid Master Ellis not 
to enter his doors again." 

** What can be the matter — what can he have 
heard ?" said the women, anxiously, to one another, 
and as they looked into each other's faces, pale 
with a terror their thoughts begot. 

"Don't you think, Susan," said Mrs. Breere, in 
her low sweet voice, ** that if you take down 
the keys yourself to Joel he will let you get 
the wine as usual. You can then bring him 
some sherry, or lighter wine, and this will stay 
the mischief, if not wholly avert it." 

^^ Oh, dear no, missis I he was particular to say 
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that he'd \mwe nothing of the kind. He swwe^ 
and aaid he would be master in his own home; 
that M. Sosan — them was his Tery woids, 
ma'am — shooldn't pat him off with dish-washings, 
as she had done once or twice before. No ! he'd 
trooble enon^ — the Lord knew — and he needed 
strong dzink to drown it; and he'd have it, let the 
paling women upsturs say what they would." 

A load and Tociferoos caD from the foot of 
the wide old staircase warned the pale and 
anxious listeners that there was no time for 
further poiiey. The keys were, therefore, given 
to the servant, and she went* Still the listeners 
kept where she had left them, scarcely speaking, 
and giving anxious heed to what took phce 
below. They heard the Squire descend the cellar- 
stairs, stumble up again with his bottles, then daah 
to the dining-room door with the utmost force. 
Presently he rang for glasses, and for his pipe, 
and then all was still. 

It occasionally happened that when under the 
influence of the insane passion for drink which 
had latterly imbittered the peace of his home, 
and the daily life of those connected with him, 
the Squire fell into a soddened sleep, and 
thus forgot — ^for that night at least — ^his previous 
demand for his little daughter and her pretty 
songs. Thinking, perhaps, that such might be 
the case on the present occasion, comparative 
tranquillity was just now restored, candles were 
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brought up^ Mrs. Breere resumed Uer fine work. 
Aunt Susan her knitting, Flo some task of past-* 
ing little coloured pictures on leaves of calico, 
as she sat at a small table drawn near her 
mother's couch ; so that a stranger, not knowing 
how the hearts of the women were stirred within 
them, how acutely and dreadingly their ears were 
listening to any sound which broke the stillness 
of the house, might have thought the scene 
most charming for its peace and quaint old- 
fashioned luxury. Alas! there was a sorrow 
near — ^one of whose presence they sat in breath- 
less dread— one of which, whenever present, no 
peace can come — the curse and woe of drink I 

But the pretty creature, bending at her innocent 
task-work, listening, glancing at her tender-loving 
mother, was not to escape this night. In about 
an hour from the time the keys had been sent 
down, the dining-room door was flung open, and 
the Squire's voice was heard calling from the 
foot of the stairs. 

" Flo, are you coming to-night I " 
• These words were not spoken incoherently, as 
they too often Were, but rather with a compressed 
fierceness new to their ears. 

*'Go, my dear — ^go, Flol" whispered the 
mother. " It is no use Susan's going down to- 
night — I know by the sound of his voice. But 
you can always soothe papa, my darling; for, 
whatever else his faults, he loves you dearer than 
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his life. Go! make haste— he may say nothing 
about Theobald Baldwin to-night.'' 

Still, even with this entreaty, backed by that of 
good Aunt Susan, the young girl lingered — ^as 
though she had some greater cause for dread than 
they surmised — ^till the cry, more angrily repeated, 
warned her to delay no longer. 

'^Flo, are you coming? Do not let me have 
to fetch you, or you and those upstairs may 
repent it. Come down, I say, I have to talk to 
you." 

She was weeping now, for her tears wetted her 
mother^s face, as she stooped to kiss it. Then 
she hurried down, and so into the old dining- 
room. 

Her father was seated in his arm-chair as she 
entered — his legs stretched out before him — ^his 
chin resting on his breast — ^whilst his eyes fixed 
themselves upon her with a concentrated gaze 
that was absolutely appalling, so much did it 
betray the insanity of drink and its brutalizing 
passions. He neither spoke nor moved ; and she, 
knowing these moods too well, passed to the in- 
strument and began to play. Charmingly she 
played, with a native grace which great culture 
had enriched ; and now — even now — though her 
heart throbbed and her ear listened, it was not 
long before she was lost in the intricacy of the 
sweet sounds which rose from beneath the pres- 
sure of her little fingers like perfume from a 
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crushed-up flower. On and on she played^ with- 
out book or guide — sometimes singing, sometimes 
not ; and always, as it seemed — vary the notes as 
she might — wandering away into what were lul- 
labies, or little airs which might soothe or please 
the ear of infancy. By-and-by, when her father 
as yet had neither spoken nor stirred, she looked 
round to see if he were asleep ; but no 1 there he 
sat, with his face turned towards her, and his gaze 
as intently fixed as heretofore. 

" Come," he said loudly and roughly, " cease 
that whining stuff; one would think now-a-days 
that we'd a house full of babies ; frock-making and 
shoe-knitting upstairs, and lullabies in the par* 
lour. Let me have a hunting-song, a drinking- 
song — something to cheer me up ; for, d me, 

I'm as hipped as a fox without his brush. The 
song done, Tve got. Miss, to talk to you." 

She did not answer him now, even by a single 
word, but obeyed him by singing an old-fashioned 
hunting-song, which was jocund without being 
coarse. 

"Ha, ha!" he laughed, "a little practice of 
this sort is good for thee, for thou 'It have enough 
of it just now. Old Baldwin is set on getting 
thee to the Hoo, and thou It have songs enough 
to sing then. Come, Miss, come — sit down in the 
chair here ; I must settle this matter at once." 

She obeyed him mechanically, still without 
speaking a single word. Sitting down opposite to 
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him in a low chair, her eje never quailed before 
his madman's gaze ; but looking at him as a fond 
mother at her iroward child — ^with pity, with a 
little contempt — with more of love than either — 
she kept her serene mood. 

He filled his glass, this time with brandy, and 
when it was drunk he said : — 

^^ Well, I have just to tell thee that I and old 
Baldwin have settled it. Thou shalt marry him 
early in the new year, for we'll shilly-shally no 
further in the matter." 

^' Papa, you may have made this arrangement, 
but it is perfectly absurd. Mr. Baldwin is a very 
kind, hospitable man^ a good neighbour, a very 
old Mend of ours, but he is fiir too old for me to 
think of him as a husband. Indeed, I do not 
want one ; I only want to live at home in peace 
with you and mamma and Susan, at least for a 
time. Papa, do not let us talk more about this 
matter to-night ; it is a very odious one, and very 
absurd in us to think of it at all. Let me sing 
you one of your favourite soDgs and then go- 
mamma has been poorly all day." 

" Poorly I she's always so," he said, gloomily ; 
^^ she makes the most of her mishap, cuddled and 
cottled upstairs by old Susan." 

In her indignation Flora forgot that she 
was reasoning with one who had no reason. 

" Papa, how wholly cruel to talk in this way ! 
None so well as you know the history of poor 
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mamma's sad fall, and how wholly paralyzed her 
lower limbs have become. This construction was 
unthought of till those women, your sisters, came 
into this house to imbitter our lives by every 
means in their power. Papa, let them go back 
to their proper home, and dismiss this silly pro- 
ject of a marriage, and we shall be happy once 
more. Papa," she added, as she rose and put her 
arms gently about his neck, ^^ let Jane come in 
and put away these wicked bottles, and John 
assist you up to bed. You will be better to*- 

morrow." 

# 

But to tell an intoxicated person that he is so, 
is to throw oil on flames ; for, if guided by his 
opinion of himself, a drunkard is always the 
mosit temperate man alive. 

" What 1 " he fiercely brawled, " do you think 
Tm drunk, or a child, that I'm thus catechised, 
and ordered to bed. I tell you I'm sober enough — 
only too sober. Come! sit down; these pre- 
tences shall not lure me away from what Fve got 
to say." He pushed her rudely back into her 
chair as he spoke — ^he who was so tender to her 
when this insanity was not upon him ; and hold- 
ing her tightly by the arm, glared at her with his 
dull, blood-shot eyes, like a bull at bay. She was 
a little terrified, perhaps, for she tried to rise 
and go. 

^^ You shall not go ; you shall not put me off as 
you always do ; hearken or not, as you please, you 
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shall many Theobald Baldwin — ^how and when I 
wQl.'' He sunk back in his chair as he spoke, 
cmellj watching her, lest she should escape. 

*^ Papa, I can only answer as before — I canr 
notr 

" Why not t We'D settle this point now.** 

" Papa "—she faltered a little—" let us end this 
absurd sort of conversation. You hurt my arm. 
I wish to go." 

" You wish, but yon shan't. Come, Til repeat 
my question to thee— Why cannot yout " 

But she was as dumb as a stone— ;not faltering 
now, but proud and hopeful, as she gazed at the 
cruel glare so firmly set upon her face. 

" Soh ! — soh ! — shall I answer I " he said, mock- 
ingly, and with the weary reiteration of the 
drunkard. " Thy heart's hankering after that lad 
Ellis? Those upstairs are conniving at thy 
wishes, be they ? You all of you would like to 
have him here, as he used to bet Maybe thy 
ears have caught up what's flying about the 
country — ^that now that old knave, John Thorn- 
hill, has come to Mainstone ill, he^ll be sent for. 
But whether he comes or not, this you shall 
know, that PU see thee stark and stiff before thee 
sbalt be wife of his. You shall not wait for his 
coming. Baldwin shall make thee his wife in 
the first days of the new year. I heard of this 
prospect of the lad's coming to-day, at Welton — 
and Tve settled accordingly.'^ 
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Still she made no answer ; and though her face 
flushed up as she listened to his latter words, it 
kept its look of mingled faith and hope. 

'^ As to those upstairs, I tell thee what, Flo — 
rU turn them out of doors the very hour I find 
they thwart me. You think I'm drunk to-night — 
I'm not — Tm goaded to make these threats — and, 
d — me, but I'll keep 'em." 

" Papa I " said the proud Jittle lady, " you for- 
get that one of those you threaten to turn from 
your doors, is your wife, and my mother." 

" I forget nothing, but I'll do it, nevertheless. 
As to thee, if you go against me — ^if you hold 
communion with that lad Ellis — as there be many 
not slow to tell me that you do, in spite of every- 
thing — I'll go to that proud old sinner, John 
Thornhill, be he up, or be he in bed, and speak 
to him. Ay I I that have sworn to let this 
tongue o' mine rot out rather than utter word to 
him again. I'll say to him, ^ This lad o' thine, and 
my little girl — precious as she is to me — dearer 
than any drop o' blood that flows in these rugged 
old veins, are keeping up acquaintanceship — 
stealing a match on it — maybe, got married 
against my will, as you must know ; for I^d rather 
see her stark and stiff*, than thine and mine, John 
Thornhill, should come together. Now, having 
told you this, you can do as you please I ' I can 
see the old rogue's face flush up ; and shouldn't 

VOL. II. N 
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I know that that crooked old viper Pomp, even 
whilst he was listening, would be planning some 
evil against the lad, and be ready to make bitterer 
the man's anger against his son ." 

'^ But Margery has always been a true friend to 
Ellis/' interposed a little voice. 

^^ Who's she, and what is she, eh? — a mere 
slave to a petty tyrant — fine in his master's left- 
offs of all sorts. Who cares for her? Does Ben 
Briscoe?" 

^^Papa, that man has deeply wronged you. 
But for him, these many sorrows would have had 
no beginning. Let us cease to speak of him ; it 
irritates without use." 

^^It does, and what of that?" spoke Joel, 
starting to his feet, and livid with a passion, which 
feU little short of madness. ^^ Yes, I know that 
land and pits were taken from me through the 
false swearing of that knave, that wero as much 
mine as the whole earth belongs to God. 
Yet m serve that knave and his interests, if 
thou hold'st communion with that lad. He's next 
heir to old Thomhill's property, if the lad Ellis 
die without children ; and as it is, the old sinner 
can will two-thirds of his pit property away, if 
he choose. I tell thee, all this John Thomhill 
can do ; and I'll go to him, and say do it, if thou 
runnest athwart me I " 

The little lady kept her serene mood, though a 
little flushed, as could be seen, and sat pressing 
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her gathered hands upon her breast, as though 
beneath them rested some hidden dove of peace I 

He was irritated by her silence ; he moved as 
though to strike her ; but his profound love re- 
strained his will. Yet he said, jeeringly, " You 
won't speak, eh ? — ^take care I " 

**Papa," she answered, quietly, "you are at 
least a good man, and often pray to God ; think, 
then, how incompatible such bitterness of spirit is 
with the peace and good-will you pray for. Let 
this fever of the soul pass by; let us leave the 
wicked to themselves ; let me keep in my beloved 
home, where I never knew a sorrow till Aunt 
Sophia and Aunt Harriet came. Let me cleave to 
you and mamma, at least for a timer 

It might be undesigned ; but there was an em- 
phasis on the latter words which did not escape 
the madman's ear. 

** At least for a time, Miss," he replied, mock- 
ingly. " Yes 1 I suppose till there's an end of me 
in some way or another, and there's one difficulty 
the less. Then, I suppose, you think that that 
silly old parson, helped possibly by the fine madam 
who now rules his house, and without whose 
advice folks say he does nothing — ^not even write 
a sermon — will smooth things for you with that 
old sinner Thomhill ; but ." 

" Miss Eliot is a dear lady, Tm given to under- 
stand," interrupted Flo, still pressing the hidden 
dove to her breast. 

n2 
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'^I know nothing of her, and want to know 
nothing of her : I only know that she's taken the 
place of as worthless a human devil as ever ate an 
honest man's bread ; and who for years has been 
the tool; and something worse, of that rascal 
Briscoe. But this is nothing to me or thee. Til 
place thee safely with the new year into an honest 
man's home ; and there will end ^ will not/ and 
^ cannot/ and things of that sort." 

She saw that it was useless to contend further 
with him ; and, as he had released his grasp, she 
drew herself gently away, with that manner of 
quiet pride which made her step almost stately. 
It irritated him anew, and he strove to grasp her 
arm again, but uselessly. 

*^ You cannot — you cannot, eh ?" he questioned, 
with taunting reiteration, as he followed her to 
the door. 

She only shook her head, so slightly that it 
seemed rather an involuntary expression of what 
she felt within, than intended as a sign to another. 
But it did not escape that fevered gaze. He 
bounded after her, as, opening the door, she 
pressed through the crowd of servants who, anxious 
listeners, had gathered round it, and so up the 
wide staircase into her mother's room, and to her 
mother's couch. Almost as soon Joel was in the 
room, in spite of the endeavours of his servants to 
restrain him, and of Aunt Susan's entreaties. 
He was mad with the wine he had drunk — ^mad 
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Tvith much he had heard that day, and which he 
had not yet mentioned — and mad because, what- 
ever was the source of his child's quiet and im- 
movable firmness, he saw that it was known 
to, and possibly approved of, by his wife and 
Susan. 

"Missis," he said jeeringly, as, drawing his 
tall, burly figure to its fullest height, he stood still 
in the middle of the room, and fixed his hard, 
concentrated gaze on the helpless, gentle lady — 
"as you know Flo's secrets, you can perhaps help 
me to find out why it is she sets herself so boldly 
against my wishes ? Come, I've been pretty pa- 
tient as yet : I mayn't be so much longer." 

"Joel, dear, let John assist you to your room 
— you are not in a fit state to talk to-night. This 
is an angry subject— let us defer it till another 
time." 

" Defer it I won't I If you mean to say that 
I'm mad or drunk, I'm neither — ^my wits were 
never clearer, or my mind more made up than it 
is now ; and this you shall all of you find to your 
cost. I tell you what — and if you think it's a 
threat that's to be forgotten as soon as made, 
you'U find yourself wofully mistaken — that if that 
girl don't consent to become Baldwin's wife early 
in the new-year, I'U turn thee all from the doors ; 
and thy old brother Tom may take thee in or 
not as he pleases. He keeps up Street End 
House, I'm told, and so you may all of you go 
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there or not as you will. I'll have no more to 
do with thee — ^let the law do what it may." 

^^ Joel, these are unworthy threats to a helpless 
wife, whom you once tenderly loved. As to our 
child — as precious a one as God ever gave to 
parents — ^you are the last person who ought to 
force her will. She wishes to keep quiet at home 
— to ride out and walk with you — play to you of 
an evening, and sit with me; and surely these 
innocent and natural desires in one so young may 
be permitted without pain or offence." 

" Yes I I see it clear — that you may bide your 
time, and marry her to that lad Ellis at last ; but 
you shan't have your will. There's a mortal hate 
between me and that lad's father, that nothing in 
this life shall make less, missis, but death itself. 
The lad's well enough, I know — ^handsome, kind, 
manly — once as dear to my heart as he's still to 
thine, I daresay — ^though Tve bidden thee harbour 
no liking that way; but that sinner, his father, 
has wronged me, deeply wronged me — ^got land 
that is as much mine as this flesh on my bones ; 
and m see this little one of ours as cold as a 
churchyard stone before she shall be wife of that 
lad. I'm desperate — ^I'm resolute. I've heard in 
Welton to-day that, if the old fellow don't mend, 
the lad must come home ; and so Til get her mar- 
ried off, and thee and old Susan, plot as thee will, 
shall find it's all for nought." 

He had spoken these latter words less vehe- 
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mently than hitherto. Th^y were therefore wisely 
stilly thinking that his passion was abating and he 
would presently go. But it was a mere lull in 
the tempest of his wrath. Staggering— speaking 
thicker and faster than be had hitherto doi^e — 
shaking his half-palsied hand^ as though to give 
vent to the impotence of his rage — ^he stuttered 
out a series of questions, waiting answers to none; 
but reiterating them half-incoherently, as their 
import flitted to and fro across his brain. 

" Thee 'st had letters from that lad, eh I He 
has been here, has he I — sure to have been, for he 
was seen not long ago about the country ? Old 
Radnor goes up and down to thy brother Tom's, 
does he ? What's it for, why is it ? I tell thee 
ril have no secrets here 1" Then, as his weary re- 
iteration ended, he suddenly exclaimed, as though 
his passion was brought to a climax, "I'll know, 
missis, or I'll tear the heart o' thee.**^ He bent 
suddenly forward, as though about to seize his 
helpless wife, but Flora interposed. 

" Papa I — any cruelty to me you please, not the 
lightest finger on mamma f^ she caught his strong, 
rough hands and held them, weakly enough to be 
sure, and not without a struggle, till Aunt Susan's 
cries brought up the men. They hurried into the 
room, and were just seizing their infuriated master, 
when he fell a little forward, and then senseless on 
the floor, with his head close beside the place 
where Flo had knelt. 
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In another moment it was raised in her arms. 
She and her helpless mother alike caressed it in 
their pity and their love. He might be besotted, 
oblivious of self-respect — even mad; but they 
knew how good he had been — how proverbially 
just and kind, till the dishonesty of others had 
wrought this morbid change. Come what might, 
il\jey must always love him : the one was Ids child 
— ^the other was his wife I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

STREET END HOUSE. 

At no late date after Barbie'^s wedding, a comely 
middle-aged woman arrived one evening at the 
Horton Wood station, and repaired thence to 
Miss Tem'*s cottage. The following morning, at 
a very early hour, a fly conveyed her and Miss 
Eliot to Johnny Wigpit'*8 ; and not long after the 
same vehicle, • bearing the stranger and Phema, 
was on its way to a remote railway station, from 
whence they were to travel to London. Miss 
Eliot returned to Losely to breakfast ; and thus 
secretly and speedily the poor girl was placed be- 
yond the reach of Jonathan or Bobert Moore. 
Whatever was her destination, it was safe in the 
knowledge of,the few who were her friends. 

In the succeeding week Miss Eliot herself was 
absent for some days. She did not confide to any 
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one the business of her journey, with the excep- 
tion of what related to the anonymous letters 
received by the Bishop of the diocese. Of these 
she briefly spoke, on the evening of her return, to 
Miss Tern and Richard Wenlock, who happened 
to be present. They then learnt that she, in 
company with Mr. Simeon, had had an interview 
with the excellent Bishop, and seen the series of 
illiterate letters addressed to him. As far as these 
were evidence, Mrs. Jack did not seem to even 
guess what was probably the simple truth; but 
catching up the floating scandal of the country, 
had, in the first instance, spoken of it in some 
angry mood to her master, not distinctly as to 
what was affirmed, but as a taunt and innuendo. 
Finding that this produced unexpected consterna- 
tion, she who wished to rule and pillage her master 
to the fullest extent, and who found her power 
waning, leapt at this sudden and unexpected acces- 
sion to her hostile strength, and made use of it 
whenever she had some point to gain. This pro- 
cess she continued till so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly supplanted in her iniquitous rule. She then 
bethought her to use this supposed power in the 
direction most likely to ruin the worthy man to 
whom she had been so worthless and so thriftless 
a servant. 

" I cannot tell you," added Miss Eliot, quietly, 
^^ what a satisfaction the perusal of these letters 
has been to me; because through what I thus 
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learnt I shall be enabled to give entire peace to 
Mr. Badnor^s mind the very hour of his return 
home. I might impart these particulars by letter ; 
but I refrain^ because I wish to make the time of 
his return to a peaceful and renovated home the 
same which frees him from a bondage — ^not less 
woful or heavy because, in point of fact, imagi- 
nary — such as few gentle and absent men have had 
to bear. Thus freed from the imaginary terror 
which made him a perfect child — a weak instru- 
ment in the hands of a designing woman — ^he 
will do what he ought to have done long ago, tell 
her personally that he dismisses her from his ser- 
vice and his house, and peremptorily forbids all 
return." 

^^ She is surely not weak enough, or mad 
enough, to contemplate any such thing f asked 
Miss Tern. 

^^ She certainly does ; and judging from what 
has passed, 1 have not the remotest doubt but 
that she will put her purpose in force, so as, at least, 
to cause us some annoyance. However, I hope, 
after Mr. Radnor has personally dismissed her, this 
weird woman will let us rest in peace. For this 
dismissal from her master she professes to wait ; 
and to consider herself his servant, and the mis- 
tress of his house, till such, and in such form, is 
given." 

'^ She will never be at peace, or let others be 
so/' said Miss Tern. ^^She is lingering about 
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Mainstone Hall, I am ^ven to understand — ^for 
what purpose no one knows. But as the Squire's 
agent is about to open a new butty-shop up at 
Weldore Forge, some think she will go there and 
keep it, as soon as she sees that no other resource 
is open to her to enrich herself or ruin others. 
But Mr. Radnor will owe 70U a great debt, dear 
kdy.« 

^^ Not such a one as I owe him, good Hannah ; 
for he taught me when I was ignorant, and such 
debts are the most unpayable of all. Still, if I 
only achieve the simple purpose which brought 
me as a stranger to his house — which was, to set 
it in order and give peace to its master's mind — I 
shall have fulfilled my intention, such as it was. 
If I achieve more, happy will be my fortune. But 
I had never any doubts of Mr. Radnor^s purity of 
life. I therefore became mistress of his house, 
with a faith such as no other woman could per- 
haps have had." 

" Still," rjeplied Hannah, " that scandal about 
Street End House was never made clear. The 
facts are plainly these: — A stranger lady, and a 
little boy about six years old, once called upon 
Mr. Radnor during Mrs. Jack's absence at Welton, 
and stayed some hours with him. A day or two 
after, she hired Street End House, and tenanted 
it more than a year in the name of Smith. Here 
Mr. Radnor visited her frequently, and for a long 
time without notice being taken of it, as the house 
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is solitary and surrounded hj woods, and lies in 
the road of his occasional walks. But all at once 
a child was bom in the house — the servant had 
been dismissed without cause some days before ; 
and it is a known fact that my lodger, Mr. Gray- 
son, was at its birth. I once asked him the direct 
question as to whose child it was, but he made 
me no answer — a tacit hint, I suppose, that I was 
to question no further. Just as this scandal 
began to get afloat, and when perhaps the baby 
was a month old, two strange gentlemen arrived 
in the village here, and put up at the, ^ Crown.' 
They rambled a good deal about, fishing and 
seeing the country, and making enquiry in such 
places as perhaps they thought likely, if a lady, 
still young, and accompanied by a little boy, was 
known to rent a house anywhere in that direction. 
At length, it seems, they heard of Street End 
House ; but when they went thither, they found 
it shut up, and no one within it or near it to give 
them any information as to where the occupants 
had gone. They proceeded, I believe, to the 
owner, Thomas Elwood's house, and made en- 
quiries there ; but I suppose he gave them no in- 
formation that availed, for they returned to Losely 
no more ; and since then the house has been un- 
tenanted, except when old 1 homas Elwood rides 
over for a few days' fishing or shooting, or comes 
with a friend who has the same liking as himself 
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for exploring the old Roman roads and encamp- 
ments which are still to be traced around." 

'^ Indeed I and the names of the gentlemen who 
were at the ^ Crown ' here, or the purpose of their 
business, were then never known I " 

f^ Yes, the name of the chief person seems to 
have been Marlowe; and his object in looking 
about the country was to find his wife^ who had 
left him, taking with her an only child, whose re- 
possession he wished to secure. The people at 
the ^ Crown ' describe him as quite a gentleman^ 
apparently very rich, but dissipated and quarrel- 
some. The person who was with him was either 
an attorney or attorney's agent." 

"Well, there is some little mystery here," 
replied Miss Eliot, in her quiet manner; "but 
none, I think, which need involve my dear master 
in supposititious sin." 

" I think not, too," said Hannah ; " and that 
the truth lies much nearer here than Mainstone. 

Yet there is one thing that ^" She did not 

finish her sentence, but, sighing' deeply, busied 
herself in the occupations of the little supper- 
table. 

As Miss Eliot had no desire to pursue the 
subject in this direct fashion, she spoke of other 
things, though it was not long before its edge was 
again touched. 

" No, I don't think you'll be able to see the 
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Squire for some days," said Hannah, in reply to 
a question of Bichard Wenlock's, as he rOse to 
take his leave; ^^he drank himself into a fit 
about a week ago, and there's been terrible work 
with him ever since. He has got it into his 
head that, because old John Thomhill has been 
seized with paralysis, Ellis must necessarily be 
sent for home. He is therefore madly bent, it 
seemsy on having Flora married to old Baldwin 
without farther loss of time. He says that if she 
isn't married by the second week of the new 
year, he'll turn Flo and her mother and Susan 
out of doors ; and I've little doubt but what he'll 
keep his threat — for everyone thinks that he has 
gone perfectly insane upon this one subject. 
Since his fit^ a week ago, poor Mrs. Breere has 
been very ill — in fact, the house is a most 
wretched one — even though Sophia and Harriet 
are at this time away at their own farm." 

" I do not wonder at it," said Miss EUot ; " and 
I certainly think that the prudence of many con- 
cerned in this matter is greatly to be questioned. 
The happiness and good name of an innocent 
girl are surely of more worth than wealth or the 
displeasure of lookers-on. In fact, either 
weighed against truth is contemptible; for 
nothing is so deeply injurious to woman as a 
mystery connected with her name or circum- 
stances. As soon as Mr. Radnor returns, I mean 
to speak to him upon this subject; and as he 
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knows, I think, some little of the family, his inter- 
ference may perhaps be of value at this 
moment.' 

^^At least there is an opening to your own 
acquaintanceship with Flora and her mother. 
Aunt Susan has been much taken with your 
kindly looks, though she has seen you only once 
or twice ; and whether or not as a means of fresh 
access to Mr. Radnor, I scarcely know, but 
when the pretty little lady stepped into the 
garden one morning during your absence, she 
said she hoped that, as soon as her mother 
was better and you had returned, you and I 
would go over to the Pool, and spend a quiet 
evening. I said I would ask you ; and so there 
is, as it were, a promise half given." 

No more was said, for Richard Wenlock was 
going, and the ladies went with him as far as the 
little forecourt gate, as they often did on these 
lovely autumn nights ; for he never stayed late. 
Already had that deep serene gaze of his spoken 
to her who had learned so well to read it. " I 
agree with you that truth can be tampered with 
at no time with impunity ; and now," he added, 
in a low voice, " what you have said in respect to 
affairs yonder is quite correct ; but if the future 
can be served by reticence, its use is at least 
discreet." Saying this, he moved quietly on- 
wards in his ordinary respectful, undemonstrative 
manner — neither voice nor countenance giving 
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8ign of what was passing in his strong man's 
soul. Steadily he plodded on in the half light, 
half shadow of the autumnal night, towards his 
swart smithies and workshops, his green parlour, 
his solitary fire, his beloved books — richer than 
kings in the possession of the romance which 
now fructified and blest his hitherto dull, prosaic 
life. 

Fully bent on having a glimpse of Street End 
House, if nothing more. Miss Eliot set forth 
early on the following afternoon, making no one 
her confidant as to whither she was going ; but 
leaving those at home to suppose — if they thought 
about the matter — that she had gone as usual on 
business to the Rectory. She took her way through 
the meadows below Mainstone, keeping their 
sweet paths, crossing their low stiles, fording the 
shallows of the brook, as it lay in the way she 
had to go. The fields ascending led to a moor- 
land tract, and this again to those old woods 
which made so beautiful a feature in the land- 
scape seen from Mr. Radnor's terrace. Skirting 
these for a time, she entered by a narrow wain 
road, and kept it till it led into another crossing 
it longitudinally, and extending on either hand 
as far as could be seen. It was so wide as to 
have more the appearance of a glade than a 
highway; but the sua thus having ingress 
lighted it with its full refulgence, and gave to 
view what otherwise would have been par- 
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tiallj hiddea in the shadows of the vast old 
hollies and great beech trees which in places 
swept over it. This, which at first sight looked 
like a broad, low path raised above the more 
common road, was no other than a pretty wel 
preserved portion of the old Roman road that 
antiquaries came so often and so far to see, and 
which gave the name of Street End to the dis- 
trict ; as here, from being already destroyed, or 
from branching out in some fresh direction, it had 
ended when taken into use by the Saxons, who 
gave frequently the name of Street to the match- 
less roads with which their more civilised prede- 
cessors had intersected the country. Unused for 
centuries, except in places as a footpath — ^pre- 
served because connected by the prodigal foliage 
of the surrounding trees, or by the fern and 
shrubs which had growth in its sides or fissures 
— ^here was to be seen as fine a specimen of the 
old Roman agger as any the kingdom could 
show. 

Crossing the highway, and ascending to its 
slight elevation of a few feet above the ordinary 
forest road. Miss Eliot pursued this old Roman way 
for at least half a mile, till it sloped down, almost 
imperceptibly, to a sunk fence, and there abruptly 
terminated. A few steps along the ordinary road, 
wluoh here again widened, and was picturesquely 
broken by single trees and massive clumps of fern 
and brushwood, brought her in eight of what was 
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dearly Street End House — a plun, two-storied, 
red brick dwelling, built irregularly, and a century 
or two old. A good deal of shrubbery, scarcely 
to be distinguished from the surrounding wood* 
land, sheltered, and in part concealed it — ^though, 
towards the roadway, and at one side of the house, 
a lawn, prettily scattered with flower-beds, was 
open to view. But though thus buried amidst 
woods, and in winter-time possibly desolate 
enough to those who see no light in the face of 
nature except when the sun shines, it was a plea- 
sant, even a cheery, place on this autumnal after- 
noon. The house-door, and some of the windows, 
stood open, as though for eAr and sun — ^a man, 
dressed in a country-servant's suit of grey, was 
sweeping the walk and piling the dead leaves into 
one common heap ; and a dozen or two of pots, 
filled with hardy plants just coming into bloom, 
stood grouped together. These seemed to be for 
disposal in the various flower-beds — for several 
were already so enriched — and probably by the 
person who now stood raking and trimming a 
little flower-plot with all the skill and care of a 
practised gardener. He was a short, robust, 
elderly man, with a kindly, thoughtful, somewhat 
saddened face ; and, absorbed in his occupation, 
did not seem to notice the passer-by. On the 
road-side sward, beside the gate leading to the 
house, stood a large-sized dog-cart : its shafts were 
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empty, but the horse grazed a little way along the 
road ; so that it seemed probable that those who 
were settling such a bright holiday face on this 
little solitary demesne amidst the woods, had 
come far, and would return at nightfall. 

Stimulated as was her curiosity by these pre- 
parative signs, which sbe could but in some way 
connect with Mr. Radnor^s little mystery. Miss 
Eliot did not like to linger about the place, or 
gaze too keenly in its direction. She therefore 
turned her steps towards the opposite side of the 
wide road, and then, for the first time, perceived 
that that had its occupant too ; for, on the stump 
of a felled tree, half-buried in fern, sat a man 
making a sketch of the old Roman way from one 
of its best points of effect. Determined, as soon 
as she beheld him, to ask a question, she ap- 
proached — but unseen and unheard, as it seemed 
— for he did not answer when she spoke, but kept 
on doggedly with the work before him. 

^^ I do not ask for mere curiosity-sake — but is 
this Street End House f " 

" Yes,'* was at last the rugged answer. 

^^ And that is the old Roman road?" 

"Yes." 

" I reaUy thank you, sir. I have walked some 
way this afternoon to see the agger ; and though 
pretty certain, from some slight knowledge of 
similar things, that my judgment was correct, I 
should not like it to have been touched by the least 
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uncertainty. I therefore thank you, sir — good 
day.'' 

"Stay," called the rugged voice — "you are 
really interested in these things T It is not pre- 
tence or make-believe!" 

" Certainly not. I have seen most of the Ro- 
man remains in Britain, which time and vandalism 
have left to us; and much of my life has been 
spent with those well-informed on the subject. I 
asked a simple question, and you must not mistake 
it for an impertinence." 

"I will not" — and the plain rugged face, as 
though throwing off a mask, brightened at once 
into intelligence and smiles ; " though I am bored 
into uncouthness by silly people. Not later than 
this very afternoon, one of your country parsons 
—a sallow-visaged, arrogant fellow — strolled up 
and put a score of questions to me ; and when I 
had answered them, he began disputing the an- 
swers point by point. This was worth nothing — 
that was unknown — he had his doubts about this 
— ^and I was too confident of the other. He 
wound up by saying that the mass of Soman 
remains in Britain are rubbish altogether, and not 
to be compared to the classic remains of ancient 
Rome. Such is a specimen of my more lettered 
questioners. The chawbacon's ^I say, maister, 
what be that?' is more tolerable." 

" You're right. But I think I know your as- 
sailant of this afternoon. His manners and 
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opiDions are apiece with the man — anything near 
is yaluelesfly everything remote is fj^old without 
dro99« The intelligible he scorns — ^the unintelli- 
^ble he months oyer as though he had a gift of 
insight beyond other men. He will send, I am 
giyen to understand, ample means for the conver- 
sion of the blacks of Caffiraria, or elsewhere, yet 
utterly ignores the ignorance, moral depravity, 
and heathenism existing not a stone's throw from 
his door. In his parish the Mormon preacher 
lectures to confiding babes. In his pulpit he deals 
in the filmy cobwebs of the schoolmen, and the 
unintelligible metaphysics of the. last age. At 
home he recognizes no 'religion in common life,' 
but wiles away his time in writing epics on apo- 
cryphal battles, and the lives of the patriarchs. 
He relieves destitution by messes from his kitchen, 
and he would treat his parishioners to images and 
genuflexions if he dared. Of what men's hearts 
hunger for — ^their ears listen for — words of con- 
solation, faith in good, hope of eternal life — ^he 
says nothing; he is as dumb as an unspoken 
oracle. From him the harvest begets no song — 
the spring no thankfulness — the winter points no 
moral of patient faith. Such is the man; you 
must therefore cease to wonder that he was ^ not 
at home ' in your Roman way." 

'^ Ha I ha ! I see we think alike ; let me there- 
fore shew it to you." 

He threw down his paper and pencils as he 
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spoke/ and went onwards to the Roman agger; 
and there going before — sometimes lifting aside 
the sweeping braiiches of beech or birch tree — 
crushing back the more rugged hollies — cleai*ing 
away the fern, or some clump of turf, or over- 
laying stone — sometimes descending to the level of 
the ordinary road, and again retracing his steps — 
he most courteously showed his compaoion its 
method of construction — layer after layer — and 
its excellent state of preservation in places. 

After going some little distance in this matiner, 
he led the way back past Street End House — 
made no observation thereon — turned down a 
bridle road beneath the trees, and, keeping along 
the sunken fence at that side of the house and 
grounds opposite to the one by which Miss Eliot 
had approached them, and bringing her to a space 
where the trees were cleared away, she perceived 
that the woods in this direction were backed by 
a considerable upland. A fissure or narrow open- 
ing in this gave a glimpse across lower ground to 
the thymy hills beyond — the same wherein pretty 
Barbie was resting in her bridal home, and 
whereon at visible points the courteous antiquary 
had much to direct attention to, as well as tell of 
Boman encampments, Koman battles, and of the 
legionaries who had fought them. 

As they thus stood talking, and were about to 
move away, for shadows were already falling on 
the woods. Miss Eliot's attention was again at^ 
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tracted to the house, the windows of which thus 
to the rear were many and pleasanf, overlooking 
a wide sweep of forest-like lawn and mingled 
garden to the opening in the upland and hills 
beyond. Anything more romantic, secluded, or 
bowery cannot well be conceived. Here poets 
might dream, lovers might love, painters find rich 
effects for the study of their art, undisturbed by 
all outer signs of the world or the curious eyes 
of men. It was quaint, old, secluded, peaceful, 
simple — ^a quiet nest amidst the boughs of a leafy 
wood. 

Thus looking at the pleasant scene, from the 
only spot from which there seemed to be a 
glimpse, partial as it really was, into this little 
£deQ — and this was from a bare and gravelly 
knoll, crowned by a few wind-swept fir-trees — 
Miss Eliot saw distinctly a woman approach the 
window, whom, brief as was her glimpse, she 
knew to be Aunt Susan. She seemed putting up 
a crisp clean blind against the window, as she 
had already done across others near at hand, but 
as the muslin was lifted quickly and stretched out 
on either side, the sight thus caught was necessa- 
rily transient, though sufficient for identification. 
Somewhat surprised, though making no remark 
thereon. Miss Eliot prepared to follow her cour- 
teous friend, when her attention was attracted by 
the marks of a horse's hoofs in the soft soil at the 
foot of the knoll. They seemed recent, as well 
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as the ashes from a pipe, on the top of the knoll 
itself. She pointed out both to the kindly gen- 
tleman, observing, as she did so, that the spot 
seemed to attract visitors. He looked surprised, 
and even vexed, she thought. 

" I scarcely know how this is," he said ; " few 
come to Street End House, and fewer still, that I 
am aware of, know much about this quiet hillock, 
from whence we can get a glance of the earth- 
works I pointed out, or nearer home a bird's-eye 
view into this pretty garden. The woods, too, are 
strictly preserved ; for though Street End House 
and the land around it for about a mile either way 
belong to my old friend Thomas Elwood, and are 
an old inheritance of his, still he and his Grace of 
Northerland so perfectly agree as to the preser- 
vation of this Roman way, as to join in the ex- 
pense of so doing. The property otherwise 
belongs to his Grace, who would fain buy up 
these few acres, but old Thomas is as independent 
in the matter of his worldly goods as in his reli- 
gion. The land was owned by those of his name 
long before his Grace's ancestors became great 
landowners in these parts; and though the ducal 
possessions have crept onwards acre by acre, till 
they have taken in most men's heritages, and now 
encompass this little nook belonging to my friend, 
he will not part with it — scarcely let it, except to 
a choice tenant. Thus it is that simple men of 
simple means like Thomas Elwood do more to- 
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wards the preservation of the memorable places 
in their country's history than savants or arch»o* 
logical ;50cietie8." 

^^ I have already thought so. Yet I am given to 
understand, though as yet I have not seen it, 
that the Duke has excellent care taken of the 
noble remnants of the abbey of St. John's." 

^^ YeSy to his honour be it said. Though having 
little taste for middle-age archseology, it is less an 
object of interest to me than older remains. But 
you will find the abbey well worth seeing.; it does 
not lie more than a mile from here, through the 
woods, and the walk this way is most pleasant." 

^^ Thank you ; I am going there soon. But as 
the abbey attracts, I hear, many visitors, and the 
Roman way a lesser number, the horseman here 
may have been one of these." 

^^I don't think so; the keepers wouldn't let 
him pass riding, unless he pleaded business. No ; 
it was, most probably, a coarse looking fellow, 
dressed in a velveteen coat, who rode past at 
noon, staring at me, and stopping dead-short 
before the house, to stare in there also. I 
presumed he was some country wheelwright, 
looking out for timber, and so took but little 
notice. Now, which is your way, for I must 
return ? " 

^^ And I hurry on, for I have to walk as far as 
Losely." 

" Indeed I Well, keep down the narrow road 
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you see yonder. A gate at its end wUl lead you 
from the woods into a country lane. A stile in 
this will give you a direct path to the foot of 
Mainstone Jjane. I am somewhat a stranger 
here, but I think this is correct. Now, good day ; 
I have been cheered and oUiged by your intel- 
ligence." 

" And I by your courtesy. Should you ever 
pass by Mainstone Rectory, let me return it.** 

** Mainstone Rectory ? " he said, with great sur- 
prise. " Indeed ! Well ! I may be coming there 
one day. Whom shall I ask for t '^ 

" The housekeeper." 

" You housekeeper? " 

"Yes, only housekeeper;" and she went on 
her way. 

The shadows lay now so thick upon the woods 
as to make her glad when she reached the gate 
leading into the more open lane. As she passed 
through it, she perceived again the recent marks 
of a horse's hoofs oa the soft ground; and a 
little way beyond lay an object of some kind, 
dropped evidently by the rider. She picked it 
up, and found it to be an old lawn pocket-hand- 
kerchief, once fine and white, but now yellow 
with ill-washing, and begrimed with coal-dust 
and oil-stains, as though used by one whose duties 
lay amidst the coarse machinery of furnace and 
pit. The sordid rag was fluttering from her hand, 
when its size brought to mind those used by Mr. 
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Kadnor; and a nearer look showed his name 
marked in one comer. It was, therefore, probably 
a pocket-handkerchief purloined by Mrs. Jack, 
and dropped by the agent, Briscoe, as he had 
passed through the gate that day — as, from the 
antiquary's description, Miss Eliot had little 
doubt that he it was who had held espionage 
round Street End House not many hours before. 

Her adventures were not to end here. Just 
as she had reached the stile, and was crossing it 
into the now dusky fields, steady, rapid footsteps 
were to be heard coming along the road. They 
halted at the stile, then crossed, swiftly ap- 
proached, and a voice hurriedly addressed her : 

"Stop! I have to speak to you; we can talk 
as we go on." Miss Eliot heard before she saw 
the saturnine parson of Brooklow. She made 
way for him on the path, but quickened, rather 
than slackened, her steps. 

" Why are you in such a hurry I I called upon 
you at Losely the other day, but you were out. 
Where were you I * 

*^Mi88 Tern told me of your visit," was the 
quiet sententious answer. 

" But where were you I You were absent more 
than a week." 

" I think I have already told Mr. Walcot that 
I am 'not accountable to him for my time or 
actions." 

^* Certainly not ; I only take an interest in you, 
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as I should in any other clever woman, who 
was wasting her time in foolish duties, and 
amongst those unworthy of her. When does Mr. 
Kadnor return? If you must know what led 
me to Losely, it was to ascertain that point." 

" As soon as the Rectory is ready, and that will 
be shortly — it is far advancing towards com- 
pletion." 

*^ Indeed ! I fear that you are spending money 
very foolishly upon the old place. It is the talk 
of the country — Mr. Radnor's housekeeper is the 
romance of the hour." 

She suppressed her indignation, and hurried on 
the swifter. 

** Do not walk so fast — you are fatiguing your- 
self without a cause. The thing is, will Mr. 
Radnor appreciate what you are doing? Will he 
not be blind to it, as he is to most other things ? 
Is it of utility to build a man a palace, when a 
cottage measures his deserts ? " 

As he said this^ she stopped so abruptly as to 
to arrest his steps also. Then she looked, for the 
first time that night, so hardly into his stern and 
sallow countenance, as to make his gaze droop 
before her own. It was a look prouder than his, 
when at the haughtiest, and its contempt was 
immeasurable. 

" Mr. Walcot, your licence of speech, and im- 
pertinent enquiry into my affairs, are not con- 
sistent with your profession or position. Know 
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this for once, that no service I can render to Mr. 
Radnor can repay the debt of gratitude I owe 
him ; and could I or others make the Rectory rival 
Losely Hall in comfort and luxury, would it 
exceed the value of my appreciation of the man's 
spotless life, and his single-hearted tenderness for 
all which breathes and lives? Now, will you let 
me pass on, or let me stay behind ?— our roads 
must lie differently/' 

"Certainly not; there is no necessity — Grod 
willing, they shall run side by side. As to Mr. 
Radnor, I recollect that he was your tutor, or 
something of that sort ; but the gratitude is already 
overdone, and will be more so if you marry the 
man. But tell me definitely when he is coming 
home, as I do not think that I can spare either of 
my curates beyond a Sunday more — or two at 
most.'* 

She could but smile at the doggedness with 
which he kept aloof from offence, and pursued his 
own purpose. 

" I cannot for certainty tell when Mr. Radnor 
will return — it will be as soon as possible. After 
service last Sunday your curate, Mr. Colchester, 
told me that Mr. Radnor need not be hurried 
home, as he had your permission to extend his 
services so long as they were needful. But you 
shall not be inconvenienced; Mr. Radnor has a 
fiiend coming this way, who can officiate at least 
for two Sundays." 
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'* Mr. Simeon, I suppose ? I hear he went with 
you to the Bishop, and that that affair of the 
anonymous letters has ended satisfactorily, at least 
so far as your testimony went. But I am glad Mr. 
Simeon is coming. He will better understand than 
you the value of my proposal to build a school- 
room, and establish a school for my own and Mr. 
Radnor's parish conjointly. We will provide an 
excellent master and mistress, and you can con- 
trol its affairs on behalf of Mr. Badnor, even if 
you will not for me." 

She kept discreet silence, and still swifter steps. 

" Why are you obstinate, Miss Eliot — why do 
you not answer me? There are women who 
would be flattered by the expression of my lightest 
wish, much more by positive entreaty." 

" I am not of that number, Mr. Walcot — ^I wish 
to be left in quiet pursuit of my own duties, and 
imfettered by others' claims. The truth is, Mr* 
Walcot, I do not like you. I read your heart 
better than you read it yourself. Your school, 
therefore, must be served by others, instead of 



me. 



' His stem and sallow countenance was instantly 
all aglow, with that half-imbrowned, half-san- 
guineous hue one sees in Titian's colouring. 

^^ Do you mean to say I am a sensualist, that I 
want to marry you ? I would be in bonds to no 
woman, know that 1 As to you, I only take an in- 
terest in you, because I know you are well-bom, 
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highly educated, are generous enough to dowhatfew 
women^ situated as you are^ would — leave station^ 
ease, luxury, in order to mend the somewhat dis- 
creditable affairs of a weak, abstracted, lettered 
man ; and this from a quixotic notion of duty — 
if nothing more. I pity you. I think you act 
weakly. I would like you to walk side by side 
with me, whom no man's calumny can taint — ^in a 
haughty, unbending course of celibate duty. For 
I recognize pride in you, and so far we are akin. 
But you are going weakly astray — ^astray in a 
direction where you will have the profound humili- 
ation of meeting with no response. I would save 
you if I could." 

She made no answer ; went on quietly to the 
stile which led down into Mainstone lane, and let 
him assist her over, as though suddenly lost to 
the unconsciousness of his presence. He was 
casuist enough to guess what words had touched 
her soul. 

" You may open the whole stores of German 
erudition, and yet not turn the worthless dross 
into gold. No I — ^no response — be sure." 

She must have been listening ; the words must 
have found some echo in her own breast, for still 
she did not answer him. It might be frotn 
haughty contempt — it might be from some sudden 
feeling; for unbidden tears had sprung to her 
eyes, though he guessed their presence rather 
than saw them. 
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" Be warned in time," he added ; " for a humili- 
ation such as this would slay a heart like yours ! 
Now, let us be friends — ^good-bye." 

So saying, he pressed her hands within his own, 
more as in a vice than in a human grasp, and 
strode rapidly away. And he would have borne 
her with him if he could — set her down in his 
parsonage, made her the ruler of his household, 
the dictatress of his proposed school, set her high 
above uncharitable suspicion — ^led his own ordinary 
secluded, self-indulgent life — permitted her to lead 
her own innocent one, whilst she undertook task- 
work essentially his, though judged too meanly of 
to be accepted either by his pride or indolence ; 
and this because his opinion of his own imma- 
culateness was so supreme, and his contempt and 
suspicion of other men so profound. The house- 
keeper at Mainstone was too good for the services 
of others, and just worthy enough for his. 

As the Kectory advanced towards completion, 
Molly removed thither, and some rooms were got 
ready for Mr. Simeon. It had been arranged 
that he should come at this date to assist Miss 
Eliot in looking through Mr. Radnor's books, 
before they were again set up, in order to supply 
losses, make necessary additions, and to generally 
inspect the whole result of renovation. Old 
rickety furniture was discarded; new came in 
its place : here a room had been enlarged, there 
a new one added ; and Mr. Radnor's study, moved 

VOL II. P 
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to that gable of the Bectory which looked out 
upon the distant woods about St. John's^ had 
been made to open into a small conservatoryy 
to be filled with the choicest flowers. 

As soon as practicable Mr. Simeon came. He 
was a thin, wiry, active man, with the stoop of a 
student and the olive complexion of a Spaniard. 
Yet he was habitually cheerful. Buoyant in 
body as well as in mind, he was one of those men 
who can effect an enormous amount of physical as 
well as mental work, without evincing a single 
symptom of fatigue. So as soon as he reached 
Mainstone his hands were full. Now about the 
land with Jordan, whom he pronounced to 
be an invaluable servant — now in the garden with 
Elisha and his assistants — next in the kitchen 
and store rooms with Molly, making a note of this 
want or the other, and yet always busy in the 
study or elsewhere with Miss Eliot. Incessant 
occupation was, as it were, life to him ; and yet 
he was an older man than Mr. Radnor. 

In four or five days' time so much had been 
effected as to give Mr. Simeon and Miss Eliot, 
who drove daily from Losely to the Rectory, 
comparative leisure ; they therefore took in hand 
sundry little walks which they had held in con- 
templation. The first of these was to the Abbey 
of St. John's. They set forth on a somewhat 
unpropitious afternoon — a bleak wind blowing, 
fine rain drizzling down at intervals, thick, fog- 
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like clouds shifting here and there^ and hanging 
vapoury masses across the distant landscape. It 
W€LS a November day, come like an unbidden 
guest amidst the sunshine and russet tints of 
October. But Mr. Simeon was too accustomed a 
pedestrian^ and too much a lover of nature^ to care 
for weather; and Miss Eliot was not willing, 
seeing that his time was circumscribed, to put 
the purpose off a single day. They were very 
old friends; their confidence in each other was 
that of parent and child ; and she well knew that 
such was his taste for and his knowledge of 
middle-age ecclesiastical architecture, that to 
defer this opportunity of seeing the old place 
with him for a guide might be a subject of future 
regret. 

It was misty till they reached the swardf and 
crags of Losely hill ; then the wind rose and the 
atmosphere became clearer. The churchyard 
comes close to the hill, half of it untouched 
moorland; the other half crowded with rustic 
graves round a very aucient church. Crossing 
this by a path they gained the highway, and 
thence, at a little distance, a series of fine 
meadows, dotted with grand old trees, and yet 
showing by the upheaved sod the ploughland of 
monkish days. These meadows passed, they 
pursued the old Chester road for a little way ; 
and then, turning through an ordinary gate, saw 
a road winding up through a park-like meadow 

p2 
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to the fine old ruins in the distance. Towards 
these they went, the broken masses shaping 
themselves into clear outlines the nearer they 
approached. Here was a window of vast size and 
beauty, the stone spandrels yet exhibiting exquisite 
tracery, the ivy sweeping down in delicate fes- 
toons, and swaying to and fro as eddies of the 
wind veered round. Here was the grand door- 
way, upon whose threshold many a lordly abbot 
had welcomed princes and nobles to his roof ; the 
doors were gone, but the staples of the hospitable 
liinges were still seen. Close beside were the 
remnants of the fine tower, from which porter or 
sacristan had reported approaching ' guests ; or 
some superior of the house cast searching ken 
around the vast and sacred precincts ; and from 
this stretched away on either side masses of 
crumbling walls and trending buttresses. 

The remnants of the wall which once bound in 
the special area of the abbey and its various en- 
closures of graveyard, orchard, garden, pleasance, 
and homesteads, were to be seen in the misty 
distance; but more immediately about the less- 
protected portions of the ruins a fosse-like ditch 
had been dug, and the side of it, nearest the pre- 
cincts, fenced up by a low wall of red sandstone. 

Access to this enclosure was made by an ordi- 
nary park-gate, guarded by an adjacent lodge or 
cottage ; but Miss Eliot and her friend went 
through unmolested, and wandered whither in- 
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terest led them. They passed into the roof- 
less choir, which had once resounded with the 
praises of the ever-living God ; and were not un- 
conscious that the signs of His majesty, His 
supremacy, His power, were still present in the 
surging of the wind, the rustle of the pendulous 
ivy, and in the decay and perishraent around, 
which recreate even whilst they destroy. They 
passed up the once grand steps, now sunk low 
and carpeted with moss and minute fungi, to the 
altar, and knew that the true sacrifices of the 
spirit need neither this nor any other altar, and 
for their worth are independent of place and 
time. They stood upon the low, sunk grave- 
stone of some once lordly priest, and learnt anew, 
in the obliterated name and utter oblivion of all 
concerning it, that man must be content to do 
the service of his generation, and for the rest 
accept that silence which in its all-embracing po- 
tentiality is a sublimity of nature. They saw 
ruin, but beneath beheld re-vigoration ; and so 
passed on, admiring, though not without a touch 
of pitying sadness. 

As they passed out through a broken archway, 
to the soft sward beside the low protecting wall, 
and in a direction lateral to that on which they 
had approached the ruins from the highway, they 
saw a man seated motionless on the wall. He 
was dressed in a servant's country suit of gray, 
and, taking little or no notice of the strangers as 
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they passed, sat quiescentlj, as though watching 
or waiting for some expected comer. Mr. Simeon 
and Miss Eliot wandered through the exquisite 
gardens which lay at the rear of the ruins. They 
yisited the monks' bath still descended to by steps, 
and covered with a pointed rqof — they lii^ered 
by the margins of the old pools, dark as the clouds 
swept by, and broken by light and ripples as the 
sinking sun shone fitfuUy forth, or the wind blew 
in sudden gusts — ^they went and returned along 
the causeway which led to the mill and grange— 
they came back to the ruins and saw the early 
crops for spring, nestling beneath the warmth of 
broken wall, and monthly roses still blooming in 
niche and nook, as though it were summer — ^they 
wandered again through ruined aisle and cloister; 
yet whenever they turned that way, there the 
man still sat patient and immovable. It had al* 
ready occurred to Miss Eliot that this was the 
servant she had seen sweeping the walks in the 
garden of Street End House, and a nearer view 
confirmed her suspicion. 

The dull, gusty, drizzling afbemoon had been 
so in keeping with what they felt and saw amidst 
this ruined grandeur of a bygone age, as to suit 
better than the most garish day; and now as the 
afternoon began to rapidly close, they went quickly 
onwards towards the noble woods which lay be- 
yond the distant wall, and to which there was 
access by a postern door. As they crossed the 
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park-like precincts towards this, the shrill whistle 
from the adjacent railway half-startled them, as a 
train dashed past Mainstone Lane Bridge, and 
stopped at the station beyond Losely. Involun- 
tarily turning as this noise arrested them, they 
just dimly saw that the man had risen, and was 
now standing on the edge of the wall, at some 
distance from where he had sat. 

They gained the woods, and the difficulty was 
then a choice of path. Several wain-roads di- 
verged from this point, and selecting the wrong 
one, as alas, in graver things we too often do, it 
was not till they reached a keeper^s cottage and 
made enquiry that they discovered their mistake. 
They had to retrace their steps, so that the woods 
were almost dark before they got right, and went 
rapidly onwards. Still it was pleasant walking 
— ^the sward and fallen leaves, untouched by the 
drizzle of the day, felt dry and crisp beneath their 
feet — ^the wind soughed roughly, yet not unplea- 
santly, through the wide boughs above their heads ; 
and there was the gurgle of little springs, and the 
russet smeU of wood and fading leaves. 

The road widened, the last reddened light of 
the windy eve stole down through the opening in 
the boughs above, and Miss Eliot saw that the old 
Roman way was close beside them. Little as it 
could be seen in that fitful light, made more 
fitftil by the hoar shadows which swept above it, 
atill they slackened their steps, ascended the accli- 
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yitj, and trod with interest the adamantine floor 
which centuries before the men of battles had 
made. Lingering thus, they were about descend- 
ing its slope, which terminated with the dark fence 
of Street End House, when the sound of rapidly 
advancing footsteps fell on their ear. They were 
firm, eager steps, weighted with strength, yet 
rising with the spring and elasticity of youth. 
The listeners pausing, then went on, reached the 
low wall, were in the full shadow of a wide-spread- 
ing beech-tree, when there passed close at hand, 
but as though unseeing them, a tall, well-knit man, 
clad in some rough coat, which gave size to his 
figure. They could not see his face, but his bear- 
ing was that of a gentleman. Close at his rear 
came the gray-liveried servant carrying a bag, 
and some coa^ or garment across his arm. The 
gentleman stayed at the gate leading to the house, 
spoke to the servant, and then went swiftly in, 
leaving the man to follow and take a path to the 
rear of the house. 

Miss Eliot and Mr. Simeon were so near, that 
unseen they saw all. Lights in the upstairs win- 
dows — flight through the slightly-opened house- 
door. This opened wider, as some one evidently 
standing at its rear heard the click of the gate- 
latch, and thus was seen the lighted hall, as hur- 
rying down it towards the threshold came a 
pretty girlish figure, leading a child by the hand 
— ^a very little child — ^fat, timid-stepped, curly- 
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haired. There he was — ^white-frock, red-shoes, 
and all. 

As some freshening breeze sweeps round a sail 
and bears it on, the young man, slightly stooping, 
swept both child and mother into his passionate 
embrace, showered down his kisses, his idolizing 
words, and bore them in. 

" My Flo — my little Johnny — my darling 
wifel" 

The door closed — the light went — the Eden 
was within. An innocent one, though shadowed 
by many cares. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JOHN THOBNHILL, BSQITIfiE* 

In the housekeeper's room at Mainstone Hall 
there was firelight ; and the setting sun, as it fell 
low behind the woods, cast reddened tints within 
— ^yet, except about the fire-place and the deep 
window ledges, the shadows were greater than the 
light. These threw into indistinctness all the far 
parts of the room-— the wainscot, the few old 
pictures, the housekeeper's presses ; but the valet, 
as he sat sleeping by the fire, the dog and cat^ 
upon the hearth-rug, the decanter of wine and 
glasses upon the table, were all very visible. 

More so still was the girl Sarah, as she sat at 
the farthest window. Her elbow rested on its 
ledge, and her face looked out towards the garden, 
which, except for the lessening glimmer that lay 
athwart the pool, was enshrouded in shadow. A 
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few months' time hadj in some degree, altered her. 
She had become thinner, sharper-featured, less 
happy-looking — yet her old defiant manner was 
none the less ; and if, for a moment, she turned 
her face, atid oast her glance'around the room, or 
on the old yalet, its expression of impatient scorn 
could not be exceeded. Still, she was very beau- 
tiful. The very simplicity of the attire she had 
assumed became her. The little jaunty cap, the 
black silk apron, the close-fitting, dark-hued gown, 
added piquancy to her form and countenance*. 
Some light needlework lay idle in her lap, and^ 
except for a few stitches, had done so all the 
afternoon. 

The window at which she sat was much shrouded 
by evergreens on its outer side ; but, after some 
footing had been heard along the gravelled terrace 
near, their branches were put cautiously aside, 
and a man, peering momentarily within, tapped 
lightly with his forefinger upon the window-pane, 
as a sign to Sarah. She obeyed at once — ^though 
with unconcealed reluctance; and making no 
secret of her going forth, went quickly to the 
outskirts of an avenue which lay a stone's throw 
from the house. There he impatiently awaited 
her, as his greeting showed. 

"You're slow enough," he said; "one would 
think by your snail's-pace that there was no care 
ahead. Come, you were to bring me something — 
where is it?" 
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^'I have nothing/' she replied, with an indif- 
ference so stony as to be the offspring of intense 
dislike rather than callousness. 

'^ Nothing ! nothing !" he repeated, with a vehe- 
ment expression of terror — ^^ nothing! Why, I 
told her I must have fifty pounds at least to-night. 
The rest I might stave off till the Canal Company 
or the North Union Railway sends up payment." 

^^ I did not see her yesterday at all. The night 
before she said that she'd been down to the Farm, 
but there was no borro¥nng; the master is a 
cipher there now-a-days, and cannot lend, even if 
he would. The fellow Jonathan even began to 
talk of what is already owing, and said they must 
see about it — ^it was no matter to them that the 
interest had been paid up of late ; there was sad 
talk about the Mainstone collieries, for what with 
the Squire's extravagances, and — and — ." Even 
she paused, who rather exulted than otherwise in 
the pain of the man beside her. 

^^ And the bad management of Ben Briscoe, the 
agent — -there was ruin ahead. Well, it may be so 
— ^more likely than not ! But why is she staying 
about here?" he said, changing the subject, and, 
walking on, led the girl slowly forward. " If she 
does no good in things I need, she might as well 
be at the Forge — ^the new buttynshop I've set up 
only waits her coming to be opened." 

^^ I don't know her plans, and don't want. I 
only think that she's got something in her head 
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as to the parsonage and Mr. Radnor's return — 
yes, his return I" 

The man laughed satirically, and was thus un- 
conscious of the marked change in the girl's voice 
as she spoke these latter words. " Pretty mess 
she's made of everything there already; and if 
she goes to face a second turning-out, with that 
fine madam and the old parson looking on, she'll 
deserve what she gets. Yes I I put her there to 
use her eyes and ears — ^and what has she been but 
a bat after all? Spending her time in thriftless 
gluttony — in wasting instead of hoarding — in 
schemes of making you his scholar and companion. 
I wish I had never parted with you, Sarah, in that 
early day." 

"Why did you!" she asked, with a sharpness 
which betrayed both irritation and carking grief 
— *^ why did you!" 

" I took her," he said, half-apologetically, " from 
Welton — ^where you were bom — and brought her 
up to a decently-furnished house that had been my 
old mother's at Weldore. But her thriftless idle- 
ness soon made a pretty place of it ; and when 
the old parson's situation stood ready, and I 
wanted an eye and an ear there for purposes of 
my own, I persuaded her to go — ^for her temper 
was such that we led a cat and dog life ; so that 
I resolved never to make her what she called an 
^honest woman.' I was right in getting rid of 
her. You I should have kept with me, as I did 
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near four years ; but she said she was lonely, and 
so you went." 

'^Knowing what she was, you that were my 
£Either should have kept me in your home, and let 
me have worked at the pit's mouth, if there was 
no better way for bread. To my last day I'll 
never forgive you this — ^never I " 

^^ About that, lass, thou cans't please thyself. 
Both father and child have played the game of 
life badly, and there's little help for it now. But 
thy going to the old parson's had no need to lead 
thee to sin. Let thy mother say what she will, 
and go ahead on a wrong track as she has done, 
he's none the less a good man for being frigid and 
simple. No I I can never see, because he ceased 
to teach thee, ordered thee from his rooms and 
from his house, why it was you flung yourself 
away. Going off as you did, with a wild and 
worthless lad you hadn't known above a week or 
two, and from that time leading a life here and 
there of sin. I've had trouble in my time, things 
are doing badly with the colliery, and Tm likely 
to have more ; but if I'd had thee to lean on — an 
honest lass — Pd ha' done a bit to have settled 
right, even for thee." He spoke this in a sub- 
dued voice, and with at least a show of feeling. 

" I don't believe it," she replied, with her old 
passionate irritation ; ** you're incapable of telling, 
or of judging, the feelings which sent me wrong, 
which made me reckless of everything, or of the 
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remorse which at times maddens me. Like me, 
your daughter^ you're incapable of good." 

" Ha I ha I " he laughed ; " a sermon from Sarah ; 
well, that's something new. But don't let us quarrel, 
as we always do ; tell me how are things going on 
upstairs t " 

She shook her head curtly. 

^^ He must be altered, indeed, then. He was 
at one time a hawk whom no dove passed by. It 
is a pity — it spoils some of my plans; if he'd 
taken a fancy to thee, it would have been a home, 
and maybe something more. But has he asked 
after me — ^has he wondered why I was not up 
yesterday ? " 

" Yes, he has been excessively irritable ; he 
says that as soon as he is better he shall make 
searching enquiry into the whole business of the 
colliery, place it in other hands, and I don't know 
what. Pomp says he made the best of your not 
coming, but it was a pity you didn't." 

" How could II I had to bring him up fifty 
pounds, and Tve not yet five towards it. The 
outgoings are enormous, and there has been loss 
by this last strike. Besides ^" 

^^ Besides," she interrupted, making a catch- 
word of his own, as though to add to bis irrita- 
tion was more a pleasure than otherwise, "two 
of the pitmen have been up again asking when 
they can see the Squire. Pomp tried to put them 
off, but they were determined, and threatened to 
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go upstairs uninvited, if he didn't deliver their 
message. As Margery would have gone, if he 
had not, he went, and the Squire has settled to 
see them next week. Greene is against it, be- 
cause he fears a second fit ; but the old man will 
not be put off from hearing what they have to 
say ; and his wardrobe, which was left behind in 
the hurry of his sickness, has been sent for." 

The agent ground his teeth. ^' It is that Surly 
Bill and Mitchener — ^I know them ; it's they that 
have been against truck and lower wages, and 
dared me, over and over again, to face the master 
in their presence. Yes, I know 'em, and a lot of 
others that are to and fro with that fellow Wen- 
lock, to state their * grievances,' as they call 'em. 

But d me, I don't care for 'em ; they shall 

see that I am as much master now as I've always 
been." 

He had stayed in his onward walk, and now 
stood thrusting his grimy hands into the pockets 
of his velveteen coat with a savage sort of ferocity. 
As indifferent to his words as to him personally, 
though, as they stood together, the light, imper- 
fect as it was, showed a strong resemblance be- 
tween them, the girl had returned a few steps on 
her way again towards the house, when he called 
her back. 

" Margery well behaved I — eh t" 

" Pomp present." 

'^Ohl oh I I understand. And has treated 
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you to no talk about her ^ beloved young master ' 
or her * dear mistress' I " 

^^ Not a word. I'm not saint enough." 

" True. I forgot. And how is Pomp I — ^how 
does he take the old man's illness t " 

"Not well — he seems uneasy. It may be on 
account of coats and waistcoats^ or his perquisites, 
as he calls them, which have not yet come to 
hand. With the arrival of hat-box and portman- 
teau his spirits will return. Margery says so." 

"The jackanapes!— I should like to see him 
fastened up in a bandbox for ever. Self-sufficient 
fool as he is, he has a certain sort of power with 
the old man, though I don't think it is so much 
as formerly." 

"Pomp foolish?" and the girl for the first 
time laughed, and beat her pretty foot upon the 
ground. " You're mistaken*, Briscoe. He is self- 
sufficient, arrogant, tyrannous, but not a fool. He 
professe;) to be your friend — ^he would be your 
enemy to-moiTOw if it served his purpose. He's 
constant to nothing but one thing." 

" What's that I " 

"A love of saving money. He hints to me 
that he had a nest-egg not far off, which he means to 
enjoy some day — ^he does not say when, but I can 
guess. Of course he tells me this in confidence 
— ^tbe secret's unknown to Margery." 

From some reason which did not appear, the 
infornuktion thus carelessly imparted by the girl 
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seemed to excite the agent's keenest curiosity and 
interest. 

" A time ago, when I had to send old Thorn- 
hill three hundred pounds by a certain day, I 
asked him to lend me five pounds, and he said he 
hadn't it to spare. What little they had — mean- 
ing himself and Margery — was known to her, and 
he should not dare to touch it. Of course I did 
not ask her — the * dear young master's friend ' — 
though I've learnt since that there are a few 
pounds in the coimty bank." 

"A few — a mere blind to Margery — he has 
told me this in confidence. He has hinted, too, 
that his hoard is ready at a minute's warning, if 

" — she did not close her sentence, but added, 

with unmitigated scorn of voice and manner, 
" the doting simpleton^ as if / would share — whom 
everybody is pleased to call false and heartless — 
the companionship of such a man in any way." 
She beat again her slender foot upon the ground^ 
and poured out these last words, as she had done 
all the rest, with a reckless volubility as charac- 
teristic of her impulsive nature as of utter 
contempt of the persons and things of which she 
spoke. To one unversed in the prqfounder idio- 
syncrasies of human nature, this woman would 
have appeared a monstrous combination of faithr 
lessness, heartlessness, and weak impulsiveness; 
but even here was hidden a spark of the divine — 
carefully hidden, tenderly cherished — the only 
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light upon her ocean of present time — where all 
else was wreck and desolation ! 

She had paused some moments, and now she 
added, " I must go, or Mrs. Precise will be wait- 
ing tea, and Pomp in one of his atrocious moods. 
If I go upstairs, what shall I say If " 

The man had been absorbed for some time in a 
cogitation of his own, from which her question 
aroused him. 

^^ Yes, go I I must be on to the cottage, to see 
what she has been doing. Tell the old man that 
we've been desperate busy at the pits and furnace; 
but that I'll be up to-morrow night at latest." 

He moved sullenly and thoughtfully away as 
he spoke — ^without a single word of farewell. She 
did the same ; and in their profound indifference 
of each other, they were strangers rather than 
kindred. Entering the house by a door, opening 
into the servants' ball, the girl encountered Mar- 
gery, as she bore a tray from the large kitchen 
near at hand into the housekeeper's room. Already 
had Margery been within it — roused up the fire, 
brought the kettle, spread with much neatness 
the sundry delicacies of a country meal of that 
sort; and now, with the tea prepared, she sat 
down. Pomp, with his leg on a rest, for he wa« 
inclined to be gouty, leant back in his chair, and 
eyed his shadowy wife with harsh malignity. 
Her ordinary easy-chair had been given up to 
the girl's use ever since she came ; but now, to 
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show off hi8 power, or gratify a passing wbim, he 
bid his wife rise. 

^^ Give her that cushion ; she don't sit soft 
enough." Sarah said she did^ but Pomp must 
carry on his whim. 

** You don't, my dear — this faded old flower of 
mine would set you on a deal board if she could. 
Hallo! it ain't nice enough yet. Margery, do 
you hear me f Get her another cushion. Don't 
dawdle, or it shall be the worse for you I " 

The much-enduring woman had already given 
up the cushion off her own chair, with meek unre- 
piningness. Now, as mechanically obedient as 
before, she fetched a cushion from a distant sofa, 
•and with her own hand arranged it on the girl's 
chair. 

This done, there was a few minutes' peace, 
during which Pomp put the top crusts of the hot 
cake on to his wife's plate, and heaped the soft 
buttered interior on to that of the girl, with sick- 
ening epithets of "my love" and "my dear." 
His conduct was enough to arouse indignation in 
any honest breast, yet it excited none in that of 
the girl. There she sat, laughing and jesting 
with the parasite opposite to her, as though the 
wife were a stock or stone. But Margery made 
no show of resentment, but bore it, as sinners in 
old days bore heavy human penance, as atonement 
for evil done. Verily, if she had sinned, the cross 
she bore was heavy — the gall and wormwood 
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rarely from her Hps. Yet, if this was her outer 
life, she had an inner one of faith, of hope, of 
love as well, made all the more intense by secrecy, 
by suffering, by utter abnegation^of self I 

Eioting in his iU-will, Pomp soon found fresh 
cause of offence. 

"Why don't you give Sarah more cream t If 
I did'nt look after you, youM treat a visitor like 
an African nigger." 

More cream was given. 

" Why ain't apricot jam got t " 

" There is but little left," was the meek reply. 

** Which I suppose," he added, with a sneer, 
** you're saving for the dear young master — as 
most other things are saved. But get it, I say." 

" It's on the top shelf of the press." 

" No matter. If it was at the top of the church 
steeple, she should have it. Come, I'U have the 
girl treated handsomely, or you shall suffer." He 
rapped the woman across the hands with the 
handle of a knife, as he spoke ; and she, obedient 
and uncomplaining, rose at once. They saw her 
fetch in a set of heavy steps, climb up, not with- 
out danger, to the top of a very high press — 
bring down the jam — drag the steps away again — 
all this without an offer of assistance, or word 
of comment. 

Just as the jam was set upon the table, a 
bell rung. 

"There, Sarah, there's a job for you," said 
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Pomp; ^if master asks after me, jou can say Fm 
at tea.*" 

She rose reluctantly — as might he seen — and, 
without a word^ crossed the room to an old- 
iashioned mirror. There adjusting her cap and 
collar with coquettish grace, she hurried presently 
away, ascending a wide welHighted staircase- 
entered the sick man's room. It was more like a 
study or parlour than an ordinary bed-chamber ; 
and by the fire, in an easy chair, sat the sick man. 
Several dogs were crouched on the hearth-rug at 
his feet, and newspapers and writing materials 
were on a table beside him, but unemployed with 
these he leant drowsily in his chair, unconscious, 
as it seemed, of the girFs entrance till she spoke. 
Then he raised his head, and looked at her with 
a haughty and severe countenance. It could be 
at no time a pleasant face, handsome as in youth and 
prime it must have been ; but now sickness and 
diseased thoughts and loneliness gave to it an ex- 
pression of severity and pride that would haye 
awed any ordinary woman, but not so this girl. 

^^ I rang for Pomp," was his haughty and laconic 
answer. 

" He is at tea, sir." 

" I will wait till he can come." 

At such reply any servant would have with- 
drawn, but Sarah drew nearer to the table. 

" Would you not take something, sir ? Mrs. 
Pomp is anxious to learn," 
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'^ I will communicate my wishes to my valet." 
Then, as if to close all pretext for further con- 
versation, he took up a newspaper, and held it 
as though to read ; still unbaffled, and affectedly 
serene, she stayed to stir the fire, to put on fresh 
coals, to light the candles, which stood placed ready 
on a side table — eflFecting each of these little offices 
with an exquisite grace, that was none the less so 
for being a wily act. At last, when all pretext 
for remaining ceased, she withdrew to the door, 
but there a question momentarily stayed her. 
** Has anything been heard of Briscoe ? '' 
^' He has sent a message, sir, to say that he 
will be with you as soon as possible. Some time 
to-morrow, I think.'* 

'^I suppose so. But these things shall be 
looked to. You can go." 

When she had regained the housekeeper's room, 
she found that during her brief absence the 
carrier who plied betweeji the railway station 
and adjacent villages had arrived, bringing with 
him sundry portmanteaus and travelling-cases. 
He had been paid ; and now, drinking a mug of 
ale, sat talking with Margery; whilst Pomp, 
fully intent on the newly-arrived wardrobe, had 
dragged the packages into an adjacent room, 
the door of which was left ajar, and now, 
unlocking and unfastening straps, hurried to 
satisfy his longing thirst for spoil. His constantly 
reiterated complaint was ^^that his perquisites 
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growed less mnd less i" mnd now, like a msn wbo 
harries to face the worst of fbrtone, he dived 
into the packages with bdicroos haste. From 
the place where Sarah sat finishing her tea she 
conld see the old Tslet at Us work of inspection ; 
and at another time his peaking hird4ike cariosity 
woold have heen a source of great amusemeoty 
bat that her attention was now riveted by the 
topic of conversation between ^Margery and the 
old carrier. It related to the Bectory, its master, 
and the housekeeper. 

^^^Ir. Radnor is a deal better, and coming 
home in wonderful spirits, so I hear," said the 
kindly old man, with whom the gentleJiearted 
parson was a great favourite ; ^^ and so he ought, 
for it isn't every man who turns away from a 
house of ruin, to find it right and bright when he 
comes back again." 

" It isn't indeed," replied Margery, with a sigh ; 
^' but Mr. Radnor is a good man, and deserves it 
all. Yes I the change is great, I bear." 

^^ It is indeed. It is wonderful what a lot of 
boxci^ and goods Fve carted op there. Jordan 
the bailiff was kind enough to take me all over 
the house and grounds the other day. New 
floors, new ceilings, rooms added. Mr. Radnor's 
study used to be a nicish sort of place, for I've 
been in it ; but you should see it now. It's been 
moved more to the left, and opens into the 
garden through a beautiful green-house, where he 
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can walk up and down in wet weather, and 
friends come and go without entering the house." 

The giri sat listening all the time — more and 
more earnestly. 

" I, for one, shall be glad enough when he is 
back again," said Margery ; ^^ for his preaching is 
a comfort to me, which I sadly miss* I don't like 
Mr. Walcot or his curates ; their sermons are 
barren things to poor scholars like me, and to 
sorrow-laden hearts like mine. So I haven't 
cared much to go to church of late ; and, indeed, 
I've had no time since master's been home and 
ill; but the first Sunday the dear gentleman 
preaches, I shall be in my old place. I suppose 
you don't know when that will be ? " 

" Sunday week I should think ; that's the middle 
of November, you see, and he's anxious to get 
home. Everything's nigh finished in the house, 
and the servants up there. Nothing but the 
missis to be there now. Eh I dear, and she's a 
nice one ! " 

" So I hear from all but a few," said Margery, 
with evident meaning, though her looks and 
manner implied no special intent; ^^and those 
are too worthless to have their words cared for. 
I can't say myself that I know much of her, for 
Tve only seen her at church a time or two, but I 
liked what I saw. A real lady in look and man- 
ner, and a generous and true one, Pm told." 

" Ay, indeed I 'Lisha and Jordan, and Molly, 
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all say that there never was her like. A real 
lady! — ^for you see me and the Horton Wood 
station-master got enough from a servant as came 
in care of a lot of nicely-packed goods from 
Oxford — to make it pretty clear — though I fancy 
he*d been guarded like to say little — that she was 
the niece of a learned Master of some Oxford 
college or another^ who died a bit ago, and left 
her all his fortune. She lived with the old man 
up till the day of his death ; and he kept her bare 
like, for he was miserly — but she's amends enough 
now, in money and farms and places o' that kind. 
The man did say where, but I've a bad head for 
names ; one farm, however, was in Sussex, by the 
sea." 

*^Dear me I" spoke Margery, with some sur- 
prise ; " but then it is only the noble and gene- 
rous who could have come to set right such a 
home of squalor as it was." 

'^ They do say why she did this was because 
Mr. Radnor was once her tutor like. Now they 
add that she 'U marry him. He's a bit old, to be 
Bure ; but then, as Jordan always says, the missis 
is generous enough for anything." 

^* If I may speak by what I know of Mr. Rad- 
nor's goodness to others," said Margery, with 
tear-dimmed eyes, " he is deserving of such a 
wife. The worthy to the worthy, I say, and God's 
love be with them/' 
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She rose, wiping her gentle tears, for the old 
man moved to go. 

The girl had been listening all the time — had 
risen — ^had beaten her airy foot upon the ground 
— ^and now, with compressed lips, hectic cheek, 
hands locked into each other, a gaze that was as 
fixed as though her eyes were stone, showed what 
she felt and suffered. 

As indiscreet in her show of angry passion as 
in all else, she now pushed her chair back, swung 
herself across the room, and, dashing the door to 
behind her, was gone. 

The carrier looked after her. 

"That's that woman, Jack's girl, ain't iti— 
why's she here f " 

" I'm not master," sighed Margery. 

" God pity thee, missis ! " said the old man ; 
" thou hast sorrow enough. But look up — there 
is a Father above us all." 

"I do, indeed, for forgiveness as well as 
pity." 

When he was gone, Margery began to clear the 
table, but her husband in a wrathful voice soon 
interrupted her. 

" Come here I Why ain't you been attending 
to me instead of to that old fellow ? I tell you 
what, you hag, you grow worse and worse. Look 
here — only seven coats, thirteen waistcoats, ten 
pairs of trowsers, a dozen and a-half of shirts. 
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three wigs — I say — as I've been saying a good 

while — that that d d old sinner upstairs ain't 

worth waiting on. No perquisites now-a-days. 
What's more, as Mr. Greene says, he's coming to 
dotage and dressing-gowns pretty fast." 

" Hush, Pomp I for the sake of common de- 
cency, hush I " 

** You dare to say that to me, you " 

He followed up his opprobrious epithet with a 
blow from a slipper he was holding in his hand. 
But the word, not the blow, was, without doubt, 
the iron which entered her soul. She moved 
away, trembling from head to foot, as one so 
stricken times and oft before. 

The wretched old tyrant's further proceedings 
were stayed by the violent ringing of his master's 
bell. Throwing down an armful of waistcoats 
with a curse, he hurried to answer it. But in the 
brief interval of time which it took to ascend to his 
master's room, a change, like one arising from a 
necromancer's art, passed over him. Now as 
fawning as a dog, as supple as a snake, as gallant 
as a French dancing-master of the old school, he 
glided into the room, and thence noiselessly to his 
master's chair. 

" B^ many pardons, sir ; I was employed with 
the carrier — ^Margery did not tell me." 

" I Mrish you'd be honest enough to bear your 
own sins," was the irritable answer ; " I want to 
go to bed." 
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"Do you, sir! Tm afraid you feel worse. 
Ay, dear me — ^this is a real grief to your attached 
servant." 

And witb this Pomp heaved so heavy a sigh, as 
to sound like the exhaustion of a blacksmith's 
pair of bellows. He then, in a state of potent 
grief, as was evinced by snuffles, sighs, and lugu- 
brious wails^ wheeled a small iron bedstead from 
a distant part of the room nearer the fire, and as- 
sisted his master thereinto. During this process 
not a word passed between master and servant ; 
but as the old man lay down he said : — 

" Pomp, I do not know what to think of Briscoe.'* 

The valet, too, as a matter of course, did not 
know what to think. He never set sail in this 
region with remark or answer to question, till he 
saw which way the wind veered. 

"I know there are those," continued Mr. 
Thomhill, " who would have guarded me long 
ago against his plausibility ; but I turned a deaf 
ear to what they said. Now, however, I begin 
to think that their insinuations were not without 
foundation. This evasion of all inquiry into the 
state of the colliery, and indeed of the property 
in general, is, to say the least, singular ; whilst 
the difficulty he makes in attending to my slight- 
est pecuniary call in certainly a fact for grave 
suspicion." 

Pomp's answer was in unison — " It certainly is, 
8U-." 
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Yet, till recently, and till he began to know- 
definitively what the Squire as yet only slightly 
suspected, he had aided, even if indirectly, this 
rascal to extend his power, because hoping 
thereby to secure advantage to himself. 

"Well," said the old man, determinately, 
" there shall soon be an end to doubt. Let 
Greene demur as he will, I will see the deputa- 
tion of colliers in the coming week — that is to 
say, if—'' 

The sentence was broken here, and a looking- 
glass called for. 

Pomp brought a hand-mirror of strong mag- 
nifying power to the bed, and held it before 
his master's face. The paralytic stroke from 
which the old man had recently suffered had 
more or less smitten his right side, face, arm, and 
leg, but no part so conspicuously as his face. It 
had passed upwards through the right jaw with 
withering power, contorting the nerves and 
flesh into deformity ; and though in the time 
which had now elapsed since the stroke fell, and 
through the remedies applied, the effects were 
less conspicuous than at first, still enough contor- 
tion of the right jaw remained to be a source of 
grave annoyance to him who had hitherto made 
selfish worship of his personal appearance, and 
striven to erase the effects of old age by all the 
aids of art. Partly from this reason, therefore, 
and partly through the persuasion of Briscoe, in 
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the two interviews he had with him since his 
return home, Mr. Thornhill had as yet refused to 
see a deputation of his colliers, or indeed anyone 
except his surgeon ; but now, incensed and 
anxious, his purpose changed. 

"I think. Pomp, the twist on this side the 
mouth is less ? " 

"Wonderfully less," replied Pomp, drawing 
back with a stoop to contemplate the reflection 
of his master's mouth in the mirror, as a painter 
at his easel an effect in his picture — " wonderfully 
less I nearly gone I " 

" No, Pomp — ^no, not gone, but modified ; and 
I think if the men are kept to the left of me, and 
not brought too near, the defect may pass un- 
observed." 

" Quite so, sir ; and if, sir, I just aid the pallor 
of the cheek slightly — just slightly, why—" and 
Pomp rubbed his hands and chuckled, as though 
it were best not to even whisper the lighter mys- 
teries of his valet's art. 

" As you plsase. Pomp," smiled the Squire ; 
" though if I could sit the saddle Td soon have 
healthy looks again; but with wig, teeth, and a 
loose coat, why ^" 

" Wig, sir I " returned Pomp, confidentially, 
" now, do you really think, sir, that anyone in 
the lot we possess is quite t|je thing ? Suppose, 
now, we were to send up to Truefitt for — ^" 

'^Truefittl" interrupted the Squire, a little 
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angrily — "why, two of the wigs are perfectly 
new — one has never been worn." 

Pomp drew in the feeler put forth for prey. 

"Beg pardon, sir — ^beg pardon. I have not 
yet unpacked, and so am ignorant. Of course, sir, 
the wig you mention will do beautifully ; the coat 
m see to ; but you're exhausted, sir — ^lie down I " 

He was indeed exhausted — looking more like 
one ready for the grave than for tricking forth in 
absurdities alike irreverent to his sex and age, as 
to the solemn spot on which he stood on the 
shore of the Eternal Ocean. But solemn things 
had never taught this heartless, selfish man 1 

Pomp covered him up, gave him his medicine, 
and by-and-by brought him wine and arrowroot, 
which he could not touch, but only asked to be 
left undisturbed, so that he might try and sleep. 

Intent upon his own business, the valet retired 
to take fresh inspection of the new-come ward- 
robe till supper-time. After this, which he took 
in sulky silence, he smoked his customary pipe 
and went to bed, leaving to Margery the drudg- 
ery of clearing away and seeing to the safety of 
the house. But she, poor soul ! was well con- 
tent. It was her only time for peace, for self- 
communion, for prayer I When all was done, 
she renewed her fire, swept her hearth — sat 
down — stillness and solitude were to her the 
sanctities which made her otherwise most weary 
life endurable. 
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Of the girl they saw nothing further that 
night, and neither sought nor made enquiry 
after her. They were now both so accustomed 
to her irascible temper and wayward proceedings, 
as to be surprised by neither; and presuming that 
she was shut up in the room which had been 
assigned to her, and wherein she passed a good 
deal of her time, or that she was gone out upon 
some errand of her own, her absence excited no 
surprise. 

At a late hour Margery went up to bed. As 
was her habit, the last thing she stepped lightly 
into her master^s room to see if he needed any- 
thingv; for though Pomp usually waited upon 
him, and his manner to her, generally speaking, 
was reserved and distant, still hers was the 
watchful ear and eye which ministered indi-^ 
rectly to his many needs. She found him turn- 
ing wearily in his bed, weak, feverish, and very 
'ill. 

■ 

'^ I am glad you are come, Margery," he said, 
with an unusual degree of kindness in his voice 
and words. " Tve been listening for your coming 
upstairs for a long time. The hours are terj 
weary when we are ill." 

^^They are indeed, sir.' Can I get you Any- 
thing-^shall I call Pomp, sir ^1" 

"No, no I Margery. Sit down. Stir the fire. 
I am drowsy, though I cannot sleep : with some 
one near me I may perhaps do so." 

VOL II. a 
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She obeyed him. She shaded, with a little 
Bcreeiiy the bright light of the newly-stirred fire 
from his face : still he turned and turned, and 
moaned heavily* 

" Sitting up so far into the night, Margery, do 
not you find the hours weary!" spoke Mr. Thorn- 
hill presently. 

" I should indeed," she said, with changed ut- 
terance, "for, as you know, I have sinned — 
though long repented of — though long sufiered 
for — but that, seeking pity and forgiveness from 
above, I forget all else. I read and pray, and 
gather thence a comfort which the world cannot 
take away. These hours are never weary — ^they 
are almost the only happy ones I have." 

Mr. Thomhill made no immediate reply ; only 
turned again heavily and wearily on his bed. At 
last he spoke again. 

^^ Read to me a little, Margery ; though I fear 
that, imlike you, I am no contrite sinner. But* 
read a little — a chapter or a psalm — it will lull, if 
it does no more." 

In her simple faith — in her earnest belief that 
that which afforded her divine consolation would 
do the same to the still hard, selfish, and impeni^ 
tent man, she stepped gently from the room. She 
had left a light burning on a table in the gallery^ 
and, taking this, she was about to go downstairs 
to fetch her Bible, when some other intent crossed 
her brain. She immediately retraced her steps 
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along the galleiy to a distant cbamber-door, took 
from her pocket a bright key, enclosed in a little 
bag or case, and with this entered the room, with 
a footfall so light and reverent, as to be as one 
approaching the dead, or the cradle of a sleeping 
child. 

The room was a large bed-chamber — the bed 
curtalnless, the bedding enclosed in careful wrap- 
pers. All else was almost as though it had been 
used yesterday, with the addition of many things 
brought hither from drawing-room and summer 
parlour. A harp, a music-stool, a frame of needle- 
work, a favourite chair, a footstool, a work-table, 
rare china, pictures and easel, and countless other 
things and niceties for a lady's use. The articles 
which more especially belonged to the room seemed 
as though only left yesterday. The toilet was 
almost as daintily arranged: on the floor stood 
slippers and shoes ; on the chairs were cast riding- 
hat, whip, dressing-gown, gloves. No dust had 
accumulated — no moth rioted. It was plain to 
see that Margery attended to this room with pa- 
tient care, with loving faith. 

As so she did ; for it was to her in her deep 
penitence a sanctuary, a holy of holies. Here she 
felt that she came into the presence of her dead 
mistress— ^the mistress against whom she had 
sinned — ^the mistress whose confidence and warm 
affection she had so heartlessly betrayed. And 
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she came as a conscious sinner treads sacred 
ground. 

Bom and bred in Mrs. Thomhill's native vil- 
lage — a pupil in her school — Margery had accomr- 
panied the gentle lady on her marriage a^s maid to 
Mainstone. For a long time she was faithful and 
innocent; but at last the insidious arts of her 
master prevailed. For months before Mrs. Thom- 
hill's death she was his mistress ; and leaving the 
bedside of the sick lady, or the cradle of his son, 
met the husband and the father in the shadows of 
the surrounding woods. To her mistress she was 
Judas betraying with a kiss. But retribution 
soon came. In a month after Mrs, Thomhill's 
death she was as much an object of indifference as 
before of desire. She was dismissed with a small 
gratuity; but her recall was soon necessitated. 
The little son whom she had nursed, whom she 
loved with passionate tenderness — separation from 
whom had been as death itself — opined after her — 
refused all tenderness of others ; so a compromise 
was made. She was recalled ; and to give her a 
place in the household — to smooth appearances — 
to hide the past — ^Pomp, at a hint, and with a 
douceur from, his master, repeated an offer he had 
previously made. Much as she disliked the man 
— well as she knew he was a tyrant, and suspected 
him to be a knave — she accepted him, rather than 
be separated from the child. From this hour of 
her marriage her life had been one long redemp- 
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iion. Deeply, growingly conscious of her errors, 
willing to atone^ faithful to her brutal husband, 
inexpressibly loving and waikchful over the child 
intrusted to her care, dutiful and trusty to him 
who was now in all honour her master, her life 
from day to day was a noble expiation of the past. 
Merciless to herself in her ruthless self-subjection, 
seeking neither pity nor pardoni from her own 
self-love — willing to make her expiation life-long, 
if ne6d there were — she accepted the bitterness of 
her lot unrepiningly, and bowed in submission to 
the base tyranny to which she was a slave. 

Her services in Mr. Thornhill's household had 
been those of great utility. She knew the secrets 
of the past — she c6uld govern indirectly present 
things. Intelligent and painstaking, she was as 
good a housekeeper as a wife. Indeed, she had 
effected a solemn service that no other woman 
could. She had kept pure the daily life of his 
child. By her, more than by all other things, fiUis 
Thomhill was made the man he was. When his 
father's house was filled with worthless women, 
the sultanas of an hour, she it was that kept 
him from their society— even their sight. She 
it was, knowing what impurity was, who guarded 
all the avenues of his boyish senses. She it was 
who first roused in him an antagonism to his 
father's sensual life. Verily, if Margery had 
sinned against the mother, full and holy had been 
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her .redemption in the divine love she had showed 
towards the child. 

None but a gifted mind could estimate this 
love, or the unexpected channels of her deep 
penitence. Everything which might be useful to 
Ellis was preserved — everything which had be- 
longed to his mother was sacred. She it was who 
had removed Mrs. Thomhill's little personal pro- 
perty to the room just mentioned — the room in 
which the poor lady died. This room no worthless 
foot had ever entered. The queens of the hour 
had roamed the house — ^here they had found no 
entrance ; Margery had guarded its precincts with 
something approaching ferocity. She dusted it — 
she took care of it ; in moi^ solemn moments, 
when crushed by insult and cruelty, she came 
here and humbly asked to let the cup be taken 
from her lips. For the rest, it never should be 
opened tiU her dear young master brought home 
a wife as tender and as spotless as the one who 
had been its occupant so long before. Then its 
door should stand wide, and life give place to 
death I 

Taking some little book of devotion off a table 
near the bed, Margery relocked her sanctuary 
and returned to her master^s room. Here she 
sat down, holding the book by the candle, he 
watching her acutely as she did so. Just as she 
was opening it, Mr. Thomhill seemed to recog- 
nize it, and, putting forth his hand, took it. As 
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he turned its leaves^ some withered flowers fell 
out — ^blossoms gathered many springs before. He 
replaced them with a reverent and tender hand^ 
and his changed utterance gave some sign that his 
feelings were a little stirred. 

" Poor Lucy — poor Lucy I" he said, as he gave 
back the book ; ^^ she was a good and gentle lady^ 
and I should have been happier now, perhaps, had 
I acted more in honour towards her. At times 
the thought smites me like a sharpened sword* 
Ay, weU, we've all, I suppose, some ghost of the 
past to tread upon our heels I Bead a little, 
Margery — ^read in a low voice — ^it will soothe and 
lull me. It is very good of you to have been 
thus so careAil of what belonged to your mis- 
tress." 

As he bid her, she read — but more moved 
than he was, her tears fell down as she read 
on. At last he slept. She then renewed the 
fire, stole softly forth, replaced the book, and 
went to bed. 

The last up, she was the first to rise. Poor 
drudge as she was, she had all the household work 
to do^ as well as her tyrant's breakfast to prepare 
by an early hour. Yet she did not repine. She 
went about with a quick foot, lighting the kit- 
chen fire, unbarring the shutters, and going from 
time to time into a little china closet, the window 
of which looked towards the woods. By-and-by 
she went to see how Mr. Thomhill was, and found 
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bim quietly sleeping. She made his fire, re" 
tumed back to tbe kitcben, and so to tbe closet 
again. 

Her patience was presently rewarded. Just as 
the sun stole forth and lay obliquely on the woods, 
the servant in tbe gray suit stood by the window. 
She opened it gently. 

'* Master looks better this morning, and is still 
asleep," she said. 

Then in turn she asked questions. 

"Xes; the dear little lady is happy enough, 
yon may be sure ; but she must go to-mor- 
row." 

^^Poor darling I I suppose so; and the dear 
young master, how is he ? " 

There was but a hurried and whispered answer, 
for Pomp could be heard coming down the 
back stairs ; in a minute more he called out : — 

" Margery, where are you f Come, be quick I 
— ^broil the ham — boil the eggs, and ^' 

She had to obey — but as she went forth 
through the door, the sun streamed dovm upon 
her: her hopes were in the future — her heart 
was glad ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

STROKE THE SECOND. 

At the rear of his largest smithy, Richard Wen- 
lock had a little den or counting-house^ wherein 
he kept his ledgers^ paid wages, and transacted all 
the ordinary business of his trade. Here he was 
sitting on a cold November morning, the pages of 
figures before him but dimly visible in as much of 
the foggy yellowish light as could struggle through 
the grimy little window, when a door at his back 
suddenly opening, the intense glare of the adjacent 
smithy fire illumined the room. 

" If you please, sir," said a bare-armed smith, 
coming forward, " the men that are going up to 
Mainstone, to speak to Squire Thomhill, be here, 
and would like to see you." 

" How many f " 

" There's twenty, sir." 
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" Let four come in, Sam — ^the room will hold 
no more." 

Four poor fellows plodded in, their faces 
reddened by the chill mist which hung over every- 
thing outdoors. They were depressed and 
haggard-looking — not even the prospect of seeing 
the master for whom they wrought had given 
cheeriness to their looks. He that was to be 
spokesman wore a coat — a poor tattered garment 
— the rest the short smock-frock habitual to the 
collier. A little of every-day grime had been 
washed from their hands and faces ; their rough 
hair had been a little smoothed — this was all of 
holiday appearance they had. Wenlock rose, 
stood by the little fire-place, his kindly, steadfast 
gaze being a welcome in itself; and he stood 
there in his great stature, his manly presence, his 
visible-shining intellect, a king who touched their 
souls. They feared, yet loved, the man ; he was 
no master of theirs, but they had had much 
evidence that he was wise, and wisdom is the 
electric-chain which binds man to brother man. 

" Well, friends," he said, with his loud, cheery 
voice, " Pm glad to see you ; though, if you even 
succeed in seeing Mr. Thornhill, I fear any great 
f esult. Were he the sort of man to listen to your 
plea with patient care, it would stand to reason 
that the grievance you complain of would scarcely 
exist. Still some good may arise — I sincerely 
hope it will. If no other advantage be gained, it 
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may be one — that you confront Briscoe face 
to face with Mr. ThomhiU." 

" That's what we think, sir/' said the spokes- 
man ; " for it ain't by Ben's own deed we see the 
maister at all — he^d put it off, as he's done times 
and oft afore, but it's the maister's own will this 
time. Mr. Greene^ the doctor, brought his mes- 
sage to us, named the day, and said he wam't to 
be put off by anyone. From what we hear, Mr. 
ThomhiU begins to think things be going wrong. 
Up to a bit ago, Ben kept his payments to the 
Squire pretty well, let what else fall behind ; but 
this be'ant so now. We hear he's bin harrying 
about the country to make up three hunder^ 
pounds the maister's wanting, but he can't. Then 
yo see, sir, the canal folks ha' stopped bringing 
up lime; so if there ain't a change pretty soon, the 
furnace blast must go, and that ain't bin out now 
for two-and-twenty year. What's worse, sir, he's 
back with many on us — and that, yo know, sir,, 
bespeaks bare backs and hungry bellies." 

^^I really cannot think^ much as I know of 
these matters," said Richard, earnestly, ^^how 
such a state of things has been brought about. 
Mr. Thornhill's own expenses haye> through a 
series of years, been large, I am aware, and a 
good deal of money has been otherwise wrongly 
spent ; but still, the pits are amongst the best in 
the neighbourhood, and the Mainstone estate large 
and productive.'* 
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^^ It may be a puzzler to thee/ sir, who be an 
honest mon ; but folks, o' late, ha' bin a puttin' 
one bit o' knowledge to another, and so, yo see, 
ha' got it pretty clear o' their heads. Why, Ben 
borrowed a deal — and at a sight more interest 
than the Squire ever know'd of — to fight that 
there trial with Joel Breere. Then, yo see, he 
spec'lated in railways, thinkin', I s'pose, to make 
a fortin', and got com'd on when the smash o' some 
on 'em came. Then there's bin that fine house o' 
hisn's, and the new butty-shop, and many other 
evil ways o' spendin' money as don't belong to 
him. But one thing's clearer than all th' rest. 
He now don't seem to care how soon ruin come, 
so t'a be wide enough to take in all o' them as'U 
have to suffer. There wur a time when, grind as 
he might, he seem'd to like keepin' things pretty 
straight, but now ta'be diff'rent. It be said — I 
don't know how true ta'be — that he's found out 
a somethin', or maybe he's aiming at the young 
maister's rights — the Lord knows I " 

" Ha 1 " spoke Richard, quickly, " what is it he's 
suspected of knowing ? " 

^^ I canna say, sir ; he rides about a deal, and 
in old Betty Jack's time it wur to Mainstone 
Rectory, but no' o' late he's been seen about the 
old Abbey and Street End House. One o' my 
Lord Duke's pit folks — as has a brother a keeper 
— -tell'd us he goes into th' woods as though to 
look for timber; but the Squire's old park — as 
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you well know, sir — ha' trees as fine as any about 
St. John's." 

" Certainly," spoke Wenlock, lightly, and with 
an evident view of changing the topic ; " but to 
speculate upon this man's motives is loss of time. 
From certain points where business may lead him, 
his way through the woods is the nearest to the 
haU." 

" I don't know, ^r — I don't know much about 
them parts. Leastways, he's lure enough to go 
there, besides the Squire, with the old missis hard 
by, and that girl of his at the hall." 

" What girl ? " asked Wenlock, with great sur- 
prise. 

" Didn't you know, sir, that lass of his by old 
Missis Jack. She wur a deal up at the Kectory 
at one time, for the old woman minded her to be 
a lady and the parson's wife ; but it didn't do— 
the parson wur proof agin her wUes. Briscoe 
sent her away to a good sort o' place, but she 
went off and did badly. After that she wur 
about Welton, and then at Halliford with Doctor 
Greene. Now, she's at the hall as servant to the 
Squire, the old val-let said ; but she'd be more a 
hindrance than a help to Margery, I'd say, wi' 
her fine dress and pert manners. She wur as 
saucy to us the day we went as though we was 
dirt beneath her shoes." 

Wenlock was greatly moved by this latter in- 
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formation ; for he was a man of high principle and 
pure morals — even to asceticism. 

"Is it possible/' he said, sternly, "that they 
are dealing in this way with the stricken man — 
desecrating his hou^e and his last days with an 
associate of this sort ? It is absolutely sickening, 
if only in regard to his name and the honour of 
his son. Pomp has always been vile, but from 
Margery I expected better things." 

" Poor thing, she's nought i' th' house, as you 
mun know, sir; and Pomp, it's said, treats her 
dreadful. But now we're talking o' this gal, 
Morgan's a word to say to yo, sir." The spokes- 
man lifted up his finger, and one of the smock- 
firocked colliers came forwards. He touched his 
forelock respectfully, said something about ^^ axing 
pardon," and, lifting up his frock, produced a can- 
vas bag, and from it the piece of ehawl fringe 
which Wenlock had given to him on that night 
of return from Welton. 

" Speaking o' this lass, sir," he said, " what ha' 
com'd to hearing at Carter's shop, and this not 
longer ago than a day or so loike, fixes that there 
bis'niss o' the stone-throwing on her or the old 
missis as wur ousted out o' Mainstone Rectory. 
The shawl wur one sold at Carter's shop to Betty 
Jack, but the missis's sister as sold it to the old 
woman wur away in a distant sheer seeing some 
folk o' her^n, and wurn't back till a bit ago. But 
directly soever they ax'd her, she know'd the 
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fringe^ and recollected selling the shawl^ and that 
it wur the only one on its sort Carter's folks ever 
had. They knoVd it the better fur it's being 
ow'd fur a mighty long toime, and wur paid fur at 
last by Briscoe ; more nor thisn's, my missis ax'd 
some Welton folks, and they'd seen this Sally Jack 
in't mony toimes." 

As was evident by his compressed lips and 
stem countenance, Wenlock was much moved by 
what he thus heard ; but he said simply, and as 
though to himself rather than to others, ^^And 
this girl they have got at Mainstone t " 

** Ay, sir, and the sooner she wur got shut on 
the better for all consamed," interrupted the 
spokesman; ^^for though yo see, sir, seeing all 
the trouble yo took at the toime, it might be hard 
to fix this matter on her more than on a t'other 
body, still she nor those belonging to her be good 
*uns, and good they ain't likely to do to them they 
coome anoigh." 

Perhaps Wenlock thought so, for his looks ex- 
pressed anxiety, and his manner was abstracted. 
Bousing himself, however, by an apparent effort, 
when his ear rather than his comprehension told 
him that the men stood silent, he said, sedately : — 

^^WeU, now as to the immediate purpose in 
hand; speak as quietly and as concisely as you 
can when you see Mr. ThomhiU. Remember that 
he is still ill — that he is an old man — that he is a 
master whom you, and your fathers before you. 
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long served, and still serve ; and recollect that he 
is father to the young master you so much love, and 
who will be to you, one day — and, perhaps, not a 
very distant one — in the fullest sense, a worthy 
employer of your labour. Let these remembrances 
lead you to bear patiently with the old man's 
haughtiness or impatience. But beyond this, do 
not go. Recollect, you are men speaking to a 
man, and there must be nothing abject in your 
words and manner. He gives you work, you your 
service in return; the matter is simply one of 
exchange of benefit and commodity. If Briscoe 
is present, care nothing for his frowns or threats. 
Tell the Squire frankly and fearlessly what are 
the grievances you suffer under — ^wages lower 
than in the surrounding pits, irregular pay, and 
the tyranny of being forced into the public-house 
and butty-shop, and the misery and poverty this 
tyranny involves. Be careful when you speak of 
Mr. Ellis Thomhill. Tell the Squire simply that 
the men, one and all — ^fumace^men as well as pit^ 
men-^desire a new agent, and would be content 
under the rule of Mr. Ellis Thornhill, were he 
recalled home, and placed at your head. But say 
no more than this. As you well know, the Squire 
is at enmity with his son — ^for the son strove to 
check the father's vices, and the father is unfor- 
giving. He might, were the breach widened 
between them, put in force a threat he has made 
to cut off the entail of his estate from his son and 
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his son's heii's — and this in favour of Briscoe. 
There is, therefore, need, as you see, for caution ; 
for the good and innocent might unjustly suf- 
fer." 

The men, one and all, said they knew this. 
Then, thanking Eichard Wenlock for his kind- 
ness, they went their way, promising to leave 
word, on their return, as to the result of their 
interview with Mr. Thornhill. 

For some time after they had left him, Wen- 
lock stood in meditation by his little office fire, 
his face half buried in his hand, his elbow resting 
on the tiny mantel-shelf. When this was at an 
end, he closed his ledgers, went out amongst his 
men, and thence into the house. He found his 
old Aunt knitting by the pleasant kitchen window, 
and Joan cooking the dinner, which was always 
partaken of at twelve o'clock. 

" I want a clean shirt," he said, tersely — for his 
thoughts were far away. 

^' Bless the lad I" exclaimed the old woman, as, 
utterly astonished, she cast down her knitting on 
the window-sill, ^^ thou hast had one this week, 
what more would'st thou have? In my young 
time working folks didn't need even that." But 
he had moved away, and, not answering her, she 
guessed his abstracted mood. She rose at once, 
fumbled for her keys, and began to follow him. 

"Dick," she said again — this time more ten- 
derly — " why be'st thou going at this hour? There 
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be a sparerib at the fire, and apple dumpling and 
greens i' th' pot. It sorely frets me, lad, when 
thou miss'st a comfort or a meal." 

He turned his face round as she said this, and 
gave her a look that was worth worlds to her 
fond motherly heart. " Never mind for once*, I 
shall eat a better dinner with thee another day. 
Now I can't stay — some business of moment re- 
quires my care." 

Without another word, she followed him up 
stairs — laid out his best suit, his best neck-tie, 
and then went down to air his snowy shirt. As 
she toiled 'her way, crab-like, back again, she 
muttered to herself, ** Getting above me — eh 1 I 
see, knowing grander folks than I ever knew. 
Ay, Dick — thou mustn't forget the old heart 
that lovest thee so well." 

When she had laid the shirt on the bed, she 
drew near him and said softly : — 

" Thy head's getting high, as it well deserves, 
Dick ; for all, far and wide, say much o' thy wise 
strong head and honest hand; and that both 
together will make a man of thee yet. But thou 
mustn't forget her who has loved tliee so long 
and so well, though she be nought more than 
a crippled old woman. Lay my head low, Dick, 
before thy days.o' pride, if it brings with it a bit 
o' shame that I am what I am. I can bear to be 
thought lowly. I can give place to others in thy 
heart — ^but not, my lad, to be utterly forgotten." 
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Old^ and comparatively obtuse as she was, she^ 
as well as others who saw this man from day to 
day, could not be blind to the change that was 
being wrought in him. Profoundly silent^ as he 
always was, less cheerful than formerly, they 
could yet detect that in manner, and voice, and 
language, and look, some influence was at work 
that was fitting him for a social condition higher 
than their own — as his mind before this had been 
raised from out the depths of the ignorance which 
surrounded it, by a self-culture and industry 
which never flagged. 

" Forget thee, never I " he said, with moved 
voice, and in her own quaint way of speech, 
^^ I should be less than a man if I did that. Thou 
fed'st me and sheltered me, when nought else 
would have done so ; and thou may rest content 
that my debt to thee will be none the less re- 
membered, because it is no more in my power, 
than in that of any other mortal man, to wipe off 
debts like these." 

As he spoke he laid his hand reverently on her 
head, and pressed his lips there ; and she, knowing 
him for no other than a little child, kissed him 
tenderly and went her way. In her heart she was 
content ; he. would rise, and she would look on — 
be patient in her humility^ and love him as she 
had always loved. 

When he was dressed he mounted his horse, 

s2 
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which had meanwhile b^en brought ready saddled 
to the door and rode off, the thick mist still 
making the day one of damp and gloom. 

Pursuing their way to Mainstone, the colliers 
reached the haU a little before noon. Mr. Thorn- 
hill had had but an indifferent night, and was not 
yet downstairs, but Briscoe was come and waited 
in the library. Margery therefore invited the 
poor fellows into the servants' hall, where, much 
against Pomp's inclination, she had lighted a fire. 
This now glowed brightly on the wainscot walls, 
gave as it were a sort of welcome to them, and 
otherwise by its cheeriness lifted off somewhat the 
depression which weighed them down. For they 
were all more or less depressed. Few or none of 
them had broken their fast that day — most of 
them had left hungry children and squalid homes 
— they had come far through a chill-mist, which 
wetted like rain, and their errand, though neces- 
sitated, was distasteflil. They were uncertain what 
view Mr. Thomhill might take of their complaints 
— ^they were quite sure that Briscoe would vehe- 
mently and coarsely oppose all their demands, 
even if he did not tell them they lied ; and if his 
power were no less than it had hitherto been, 
there was little chance that they would be even 
heard to the end. Still they felt their cause was 
SL just one — that, deputed by hundreds, they must 
not shrink from their task because it was unplea- 
sant ; and though they would have rather had to 
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meet their master on a subject less distasteful 
than one involving complaints of many kinds^ still 
they took courage from what Wenlock had said — 
that they were men meeting a man, and that the 
relation between themselves and Mr. Thomhill 
was not that of submission and patronage, but one 
of reciprocal benefit. 

Margery's charity towards them gave this cou- 
rage life. She spread a cloth upon the long oaken 
table, set beef boiled and roast thereon, with mus- 
tard and a due supplement of bread, and allotted 
to each man a pint of mulled beer. She did all 
this at much peril to herself; for Pomp waged war 
against what he called Margery's ** silly tender- 
ness." This tenderness was his by rights; he had 
bought it when he married her^ and her duty was 
to serve, wait, and be his slave. 

His ministrations were, however, on this occa- 
sion so all-absorbing and important as to keep 
him employed upstairs the whole morning. It 
was not till his master had come feebly down 
stairs to the library, leaning on his arm, and had 
been duly seated in his arm-chair, his back to the 
light, and in the shadow of a crimson curtain, that 
he had a moment's leisure to hurry off and make 
his observations. But Margery had by this time 
cleared away all signs of the poor feast ; and now, 
as he stealthily opened the door of the servants'- 
hall, peeped round it and then crept in, somewhat 
after the fashion of a cat about to seize a mouse. 
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the poor fellows sat patiently waiting for their 
summons to the presence of their master. 

^^ Welly well,*' he said, sniffing his nose and 
spying* about in every direction, for he had lus 
spectacles on ; ^^ you none of you look as if 
you had much cause to make complaints to Mr. 
ThomhilL Fat and healthy, I declare; collier- 
work must be the best trade going. But I sup- 
pose Mrs. Pomp has been treating you, the 
witch — she's always being foolish in some way or 
another." 

^^ We've had a little summut," was the concise 
answer of the spokesman. 

" Summut 1 — ^I suppose so," he repeated, mock- 
ingly. 

Saying this, he took no further notice of the 
men; but resuming his stealthy tread, left the 
room and repaired to the kitchen, which was 
hard by. Here Margery, enshrouded in her cook's 
apron, was busy in the preparation of divers 
dainty dishes; as, were the Squire well enough, he 
and Briscoe would dine together that day, a usual 
cus|;om when the agent transacted business at the 
hall. His salutation was a vicious gripe of the 
arm, as she stood at the dresser rolling paste. 

"You've been giving those fellows beef and 
beer, have you?" he said; " I told you not — you're 
always disobeying me." 

" They were wet, and cold, and hungry," she 
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replied, as, with flushed face, she endured the pain 
he was inflicting. 

" And so are hundreds of others in the world, 
without having a tender Margery by to aid them. 
I tell you what, you faded loveliness, I married 
you to wait on me, and no one else, particularly 
as my dear Margery so loves her husband ! Oh, 
oh 1 What's these things for ? " 

" For dinner — Briscoe dines here." 

"Not with the old man — ^he'U not be well 
enough ; he's in a strange way this morning — ^not 
like himself. I shouldn't wonder if this folly of 
seeing these men doesn't do for him altogether ; 
and as for the plague of dressing the old sinner, 
if he goes on this way, and no perquisites coming 
in — nothing but a few old coats and a wig or two — 
why, why, I must be compelled to leave him and my 
sweet Margery altogether — the last dear creature 
would be so sorry, wouldn't she? — ^grieve so much 
—be such a weeping widow!" 

He said this with the bitterest irony of voice 
and manner; but Margery replied not — only bowed 
her head, as one who stood victim before a sacrifi- 
cial altar might do. 

Finding that she pursued her usual meek dis- 
creetness — a discreetness founded on a penitence 
so lovely and so pure as to have won the love and 
pity of any man less fool and knave than this was 
— ^he began peeping, in his jackdaw fashion, into 
the basins and platters which stood upon the dresser. 
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"What's this for?" he asked, as he laid his 
finger on a basin in which stood a quantity of 
eggs beaten to a froth. 

" For an omelet." 

" Omelet 1 you faded flower — who's to eat it? 
The old sinner '11 not touch it ; and as for Briscoe, 
you may set cold beef before him if you like — ^his 
day of luck's over: no more dinners with the 
Squire for him. You should have seen the old 
man's look when he entered the library. He 
scarcely spoke ; and when he got into his chair, 
he asked at once to see the accounts and papers." 

"If, then, this man isn't what he used to be 
with master — ^if the Lord in his mercy has opened 
his eyes at last, why do you harbour the daughter 
here? Mr. Thornhill told me never to let her 
enter his room again ." 

." He has his whims, you jad^, as I have mine," 
he fiercely interrupted ; " and she shall stay here 
as long as I please — ^'specially as you are so very 
fond of her. Master said npthing about her leav- 
ing the house ; he fancies that she's a nice help to 
you— oh I oh I — ^he doesn't think how jealous Mar- 
gery is!" ^ 

" Tm not jealous, Pomp," she said firmly ; " but 
I think abbut a deeent house and^e dear young 
master. If Mr. Thornhill should be taken worse, 
Mr. Ellis would be sent Sfor, and would come 
whether his father liked it or not; and what 
would he say to these proceedings t Sarah's no 
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Friend of yours — no more than she's of mine — as, 
perhaps to your cost, you'll find. Briscoe never 
comes here but she's with him, and ." 

" What of that ? She loves him as much as 
you love me — oh 1 oh I — ^and that's immensely — 
isn't it, my tender Margery ?" 

She made no reply, but resumed the duties he 
had interrupted. For a moment or two he stood 
eyeing her in his queer, jackdaw fashion, and 
then he said : — 

" Well, in a few days she's going, when some 
bird has built a little nest for her. She don't 
want to stay — not she ; but there's no home for 
her with the old woman at the cottage ; and, till 
she's got one, she shan't be driven from here — ^look 
as you like, or say what you will, or carry what tale 
you please to Mr. Thomhill or his son. You jade, 
you — let me tell you, if you don't behave well to 
her ril treat 4you worse than I've ever done. 
Now I as master won't eat the omelet, and Briscoe 
shan't, fry it for me, and quickly, too. Put it, with 
the cold tongue, bread, and a pint-bottle of sherry, 
on a tray, and bring it into the room : Tm fatigued 
after dressing the old sinner, and intend to lunch 
there with my friend, Miss Briscoe." He laid 
much emphasis «)n these latter words, laughed in 
his low, gibing, conceited way, and left the 
kitchen. 

Margery obeyed quickly and conscientiously. 
She carried the luncheon in her own dainty fashion 
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into the housekeeper's room, where sat her husband 
by the fire, nursing a favourite spaniel, whilst op- 
posite to him, in her (Margery's) chair, lolled the 
girl, in her ordinary indolent fashion. They were 
talking together in a low voice ; but upon what 
topic Margery did not hear. She spread the 
luncheon — of which her husband did not even ask 
her to partake — and hurried back to the kitchen, 
where many duties called her. Here she was for 
a long time occupied — the clock ticking on in dull 
monotony— its hands passing from one hour to 
another. Once or twice in this interval Margery 
stepped into the servants' hall, to assure the poor 
fellows who patiently waited there that Mr. Thom- 
hill could not now he very long before he rang to 
see them — an intimation they received with pa- 
tient faith. Once, in passing to a distant store- 
room, she could just faintly hear Mr. Thomhill's 
voice raised in angry rebuke, and then, at last, 
the library bell was rung. It must have remained 
unanswered; for, after a considerable pause, it 
was rung again, and then a third time, violently. 
Startled, and wondering why her husband, whose 
duty it was, had not attended to it, Margery 
hurried to the adjacent foom. No I he had not 
heard it — he did not even hear his wife open the 
door quickly, or pause upon its threshold; but 
flushed with the wine he had drunk, and lost in 
some topic of conversation, was deaf to his mas- 
ter s summons. They had lunched — for the girl 
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had resumed her seat by the fire ; but Pomp still 
sat at the table. 

"Weill after ally I don't believe a bit about 
it/' she laughed in her nonchalant way, and as 
though talking for talking sake, rather than &om 
any interest she felt in the man or in what he 
said. Indeed, her utter contempt for him was 
obvious ; even whilst, in her worthless love of ad- 
miration, she encouraged the mockery of his ad- 
dresses, and even whilst she talked so flippantly 
and so glibly, a deep reader of the human heart 
would have detected that her real thoughts were 
far otherwise employed, and that all human hope 
was to her alike a sunken and a broken wreck. 

" Ah I you want to get my little secret from 
me — do you, deary I " croaked Pomp, half wishing, 
as it seemed, to tell something that lay on the 
tip of his tongue, and was yet retained by his cun- 
ning and cautiousness. 

" Not I — it is nothing at all : you brag, that's 
all, and I can believe it or not." 

" But it shall be much to you, deary," croaked 
Pomp again, this time whisperingly ; "it's no 
boast. See, this is the little key which unlocks 
the golden joy." 

So saying, he drew a small dumpy key from 
beneath his waistcoat, where it hung attached to 
a piece of ribbon. 

" Pooh I — the key of your master's best wig- 
box, Pomp — ^fie 1 " 
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" But a wig-box may ^" 

"Pomp," interrupted Margery, who, in the 
brief moment she had stood with the open door 
in her hand, had listened wonderingly to this 
scrap of conversation, " do you riot hear the library 
bell ? — it has been rung repeatedly." 

He started to his feet, looked anxiously at his 
wife, replaced the key, and hurried from the 
room. Margery, expressing by utter silence her 
disapproval of what she had beheld, began clear- 
ing the littered table. Without once offering to 
aid her, the girl withdrew to her customary 
window, and there, beating her fingers airily on the 
window-sill, seemed alike careless whether she 
provoked the patient creature's good or evil 
will. 

Some toast-and-water had been rung for ; and 
when Pomp had carried this in, and his master 
seemed somewhat recovered from the deep fit of 
anger to which it was plain to see he had been 
moved, the men were sent for and ushered in. 
They came one by one, and when they had made 
their humble obeisance they ranged themselves 
in double file. 

It was now past two o'clock, and the gloom of 
the November day had deepened into something 
like premature night. In spite of the size of 
the room, the height of the windows, the light of 
the large fire, the shadows which lay athwart 
most things gave singular effect to the whole 
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scene. Partly in the shadows sat the old man — 
not old now^ so far as a distant prospect of him 
went, but rejuvenized by his valet's art to an 
age nearer forty than seventy ; and still more in 
the gloom sat Briscoe — his features occasionally 
strongly lighted up as the flames on the hearth 
renewed their brilliancy. A part of his ordinary 
garb had been discarded, for he wore a rusty black 
coat in place of his velveteen one — but otherwise he 
looked the same vulgar, besotted, coarse fellow. His 
squat features, begrimed, bloated, and expressive 
more of cunning than intelligence, had lost their 
ordinary good-me-fellow air. His lips were com- 
pressed, his ruddy colour paled by the intense 
passion which had moved him ; and he now sat, 
his arms on the table, with his gaze turned 
towards the door and those that entered. His 
intent might be that of intimidation, for the 
mingled passions of hate and fear which glared 
in his eyes were those more of a brute than a 
man ; hut if so, the purpose was lost. The men 
did not look at him — did not seem even to see him 
at first, though they must have been aware that he 
was there ; they had but one object in view — to 
see and hear the master whom they served. 

" Well, my men," said Mr. Thornhill, in quite a 
cheery voice, for one who had been so ill, " I am 
glad to see you. I would have done this before, 
but that I have been very ill ; 1 am better now, 
and wish to listen to the complaints you have 
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to make to me. Speak fearlessly^ and take jour 
time." 

" God bless yo, maister — God love yo, sir I " 
was the earnest response. 

The spokesman then stepped forward, and, care- 
less of Briscoe, who tried to frown him down, en- 
tered at once upon the subject of the wrongs 
under which Mr. Thomhill's pitmen, forgemen, 
and fumacemen suffered. For one who was 
wholly uneducated, he spoke forcibly and suc- 
cinctly. Sometimes questioned by Mr. Thomhill, 
at others appealing to his fellow- men around him, 
he made evident to the astonished gentleman the 
abominable system of mismanagement under 
which his people and estate alike suffered. As 
wrong after wrong was declared — ^s one source 
after another of misery was revealed — as each re- 
velation became darker than the one preceding it, 
it is impossible to describe the agent's demeanour. 
At first he simply threatened and denied ; when 
this proved useless, his rage became unbounded. 
He started to his feet, shook his clenched hands, 
and vowed the bitterest vengeance. 

" Sit down 1 ** said Mr. Thomhill, haughtily, at 
last, " or leave the room. The men tell a very 
straightforward tale, and I only fear that it is 
too true, and that you have miserably betrayed 
the trust I have reposed in you. Sit down, sir I 
I will have neither bad language nor brutal con- 
duct in my presence ! " 
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The ruffian was cowed, and presently sat 
down. 

"Now, my men," said Mr. Thorrihill, "having 
made your complaints, what remains ? Your 
grievances shall have a remedy, be sure." 

" God bless yo, maister 1 — thank yo, maister 1 
— we know'd that if we came face to face with 
yo, we should have justice." Then diffidently, 
" There's one thing more we'd loike to say." 

"Speak out 1 — what is it?" 

*^ Well, maister, we'd loike to have the young 
Squire a bit about us. He wur a loikely young 
gentleman, and. Lord love yo, sir, got into our 
very hearts when he com'd amongst us, as he 
wur used to do a deal on his little powny. He'd 
coome into our poor places, talk to the missis 
and the children ; and when our hearts wur sore 
down with such troubles as afflict poor folks, he'd 
take this way or the t'other to lift 'em up. He 
be a mon, sir, now, and we be thinking that wur 
he by things'd go straighter loike. We don't 
need that he should do aught demeaning a gen- 
tleman ; but he'd look a bit about him, and it be 
better maybe for thee and for ourselves." 

Hitherto they had won the ear of their haughty 
master; he had listened yrith patience, and let 
pass, with silent contempt, the ffimsy denials and 
the base allegations of Briscoe; but this kindly 
desire, so simply expressed as it was, acted as a 
perfect check upon his further condescension. He 
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wafl gready moved, as they could see ; he tried to 
conceal hid agitation, but in vain ; and when at last 
he had passed his tremulous hand across his face^ 
he turned the latter towards them, and said in a 
voice of deep anger : — 

^^ I was not aware that Mr. Ellis Thomhill had 
anything to do with the business that brought 
you here. In my life-time at least he'll not be at 
Mainstone ; we're at variance ; for fathers do not 
like to stand as children for reproof before their 
sons." 

*^God love yo, maister," they said hurriedly, 
one and all; ^^we didna' mean to give thee 
offence — ^we love th' lad, and we thought we 
could na' be wrong in speaking of him to his 
fayther." 

Mr. Thomhill had slowly risen whilst they 
spoke these words, and now he leant trembling 
with his hands upon the table. 

** I tell you — ^I tell you," he said, stutteringly, 
*' that my son shall — shall ^" 

It was not given to him to say what was harsh 
or cruel of his son ; for he staggered, swayed for- 
ward, and fell senseless with his face upon the 
table. It was his second paralytic stroke. 

Quicker than Briscoe — who sat opposite — the 
colliers' spokesman hurried forward, and raised 
the old man in his arms ; whilst others, opening 
the door, called loudly for aid. Their call 
brought Pomp and Margery. 
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" Put him down, I say ! " said Briscoe, hurrying 
round the table — " put him down ; if you hadn't 
come here, you lying knaves, this wouldn't have 
happened. It shall be the worse for you all, 
you'll see." 

But the collier stood unmoved, till Pomp re- 
lieved him of his burden. 

And what a ghastly burden it was, as it lay in 
the valet's arms, contorted and death-like! As 
though it had been scathed by lightning, his 
already stricken side was now rendered perfectly 
useless; and the throes of the old man, as he 
gasped for breathy were awful to behold. In the 
effort made to render him assistance, by untying 
his cravat and loosening his coat, his wig fell off 
and exposed his bald head and few gray hairs. 
When it was found further necessary to relieve 
him of his false teeth, the whole sham of affected 
youth, as well as the mysteries of his toilet, were 
exposed to view, and he lay before the eyes of 
all — 'a stricken, aged man. 

^^We must get him up stairs," said Pomp, 
*^and lose no time in sending for the doctor. 
Gbreene said he must b6 bled if a second stroke 
took him- Some of you run into the yard, and 
tell Jones to saddle the mare, and ride oa and 
meet the doctor. It's nigh his hour for coming. 
Others. of you help me to carry the master up- 
ataira." 

A sufficient number of the men obeyed; but 
TOL. II. T 
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Briscoe was not of the number. He began 
gathering together, with the air of a master, the 
accounts and papers scattered about the table; 
and as soon as Mr. Thomhill had been carried up- 
stairs, he advanced to the men who lingered by 
the door. 

^^ Come," he said, as he raised his arm, with an 
air of coarse authority — " get out with you 1 
This is no kennel for dogs like you. Vm master 
now, and you shall find this the worst day's work 
you ever wrought." 

'^ Shall we?" they muttered, as they stood 
immovable. 

" Ay 1 move on ! " 

But as they gave no sign of doing so, the agent 
raised his hand, and aimed a blow at the spokes* 
man's face. It told with cruel effect; for the 
blood spurted forth from his nose and mouth on 
to the smoc^-frocks and faces of those around 
him. Like a bull-dog roused from its lair, more 
than one of the exasperated men moved forward 
to grasp the ruffian by his throat — but the stricken 
man restrained them. 

^^ Don't thee touch him I this be the maister^^ 
house, and the maister's ill. Let us go — ^we'll ha' 
our day yet." 

SuUenly they complied, for their hearts burnt 
Tnthin them to take vengeance, for this and many 
a foregone wrong ; but they had promised Wen- 
lock to curb their angry feelings, and be obedient 
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to their leader. So they went forth to the court- 
yard behind the house^ and waited for their, 
fellows. These soon came, and not long after 
they heard the doctor ride up to the hall-door. 
Thither they hurried. 

"We're moighty sorry about this mishap of 
the Squire's," they said feelingly, " varry sorry ; 
but he put hisself out about the young maister. 
If we wait a bit, will yo tell us, sir, how it be 
loikely to go wi' him 1 " 

The doctor nodded assent and hurried in. 
But they waited a long time in the cold and 
drizzle of the November day — ^indeed, till night 
had quite set in, during which long interval old 
Jones, a labourer who worked about the stables 
and in the grounds, had been posted off to Wei- 
ton for further medical aid. At last Mr. Greene 
came down. 

" Mr. Thomhill is very bad indeed," he said ; 
"but better than he was previously to being bled. 
He may recover both his senses and his power of 
speech in a degree, but the use of one side is 
gone entirely for ever. Henceforth he can be no- 
thing but a perfectly helpless man." 

" God pity him 1 God love him I " they said 
tenderly, as though speaking of one indissolubly 
connected with themselves. 

" Yes, he is to be pitied ; but I warned him 
against to-day and its possible excitement in vain^ 

t2 
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However, this event may prove of value to your- 
selves — ^we shall see." 

*^ We hope so," they murmured. 

Then sorrowfully they said good night to the 
surgeon, who returned to the sick man's chamber, 
and plodded on their dreary way homeward, more 
stricken and anxious than when they had trodden 
the same at noon. 

Till the colliers had thus departed, Briscoe re- 
mained at the hall. Whilst Margery was safely 
occupied upstairs in the chamber of her master, 
he, for some reason or another, went prying abont 
the house with impertinent curiosity ; but as 
soon as she returned to the kitchen for a perma- 
nence, he ordered dinner^— had it brought to him 
in the library ; and whilst partaking of it, and a 
choice bottle of wine, which he himself had gone 
and fetched from the cellar, he held a lengthened 
conference with his daughter. What was its 
subject no one knew — as they sat alone ; but it 
ended in anger, as their conferences always did. 
•With coarse oaths and clamour he left the house, 
went forth to the stable — saddled his horse, and 
irode away. 

He had not been gone long before Pomp was 
newly summoned upstairs. He found the surgeon 
seated by Mr. Thomhill's bed, looking at his 
watch, and with a renewed expression of anxiety 
marked in his face. 

^^ It is bine o'clock, Pomp ; and as old Jones is 



I 
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not yet back, I fear that it will be morning before 
the other surgeons come — for there ie much sick^ 
ness just now in and about Welton. In this case 
— and as there seems a change for the worse 
in Mr. Thomhill — ^I must have some medicine 
from my surgery at Halliford. Can you ride 
over?'' 

Pomp's countenance fell — ^he did not like 
riding ; the night was one of wind and rain— yet 
he could not well say nay. 

**ril go down and see, sir, who's about," he 
said, evasively. 

^^ Better go yourself. Pomp," said the surgeon ; 
*^ my assistant may not be at home — ^nobody, per- 
haps, but William, the groom ; but if I write full 
directions you can bring me two bottles off the 
surgery shelves." 

** Very well, sir," he replied doggedly, and he 
left the room, 

A thought had occurred to him, and he has- 
tened to put it in force. 

Assuring himself that Margery was safe in the 
kitchen, he crept his way to the library, where he 
knew Sarah to be. He found it foil of shadows, 
for the candles were sinking in the sockets of the 
candlesticks, and the fire burnt low ; but totally 
heedless of either, and unconscious, as it seemed, 
of the valet's entrahce, the girl sat on a footstool 
by the hearth — ^her elbowis on her knees, and her 
head buried in her hands. 
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^* Deary,*' said Pomp, whisperlngly— for spch 
was his epithet, whether Margery was by or 
not ; ^^ did you not say something to me the 
other day about wanting to go to Halliford I " 

These words must have been in some sense an 
echo of her thoughts ; for she started to her feet, 
turned her tear-wet pallid face towards the old 
man, and answered eagerly, almost wildly — 

" Yes — yes 1 — ^I want to go— must go — before 
next week I If Mr. Greene wants medicine TU 
ride for it— no one knows the surgery better 
than I." 

^^ Yes, he needs physic, and me to go for it; but 
I can't — ^I should have the rheumatics for months 
Sf I did. You can ride the old chaise-horse — you 
know the way, and can take no harm." 

^^ Not I ; nothing could suit me better than to 
go. Fetch the directions ; say nothing to Greene 
that I'm going, or am even here. He doesn't 
know, does he 1 " 

"No, he thinks you went when the Squire 
spoke to him about you, and Margery dare say 
nothing." 

. "Well, go," she said, rapidly and authorita- 
tively, as though a world's business was now 
upon her hands; ^^ fetch the paper, and I'll be ready 
as soon." 

' She stayed for nothing ; but, going forth to a 
cloak-room in the hall, pinned a carriage-rug 
around her, shrouded herself in one of the Squire's 
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warm overcoats, went to the stable, threw a side- 
saddle on the horse, and, bringing it to the door, 
was ready when Pomp returned. Scarcely stay- 
ing to speak a word, she rode rapidly away, re- 
gardless alike of wind and rain, leaving Pomp 
amazed at her cool determination, as well as full 
of wonder at the mystery of her purpose and her 
bearing, the latter so unlike her ordinary indolent 
and reckless apathy. 

After warning Margery to keep silence, the 
valet crept to bed ; and when, at midnight, she 
came up from her vigils in her master's chamber 
to awake him, and say that some one had just 
ridden into the courtyard, he dressed, and went 
down. There he found the girl, safe, but 
drenched to the skin. Scarcely speaking a word, 
she delivered the medicine into his hand; and 
then, reticent and almost fiercely, she snatched the 
light from his hand, and went her way to her 
chamber. 

For a week or ten days from this date things 
went on much the same. Various surgeons came 
to and fro, and a physician was summoned from 
the county town. Through their skill, and the 
unremitting attention of Mr. Greene, whose con- 
duct was above all praise, the Squire's life was 
placed out of unmediate danger, though he still 
remained ill, and subject to occasional fits of un- 
consciousness. Margery was, as usual, a most 
efficient nurse; and such few words as the old 
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man spoke were chiefly in request that she would 
sit beside, or read to him. Taking advantage of 
this show of preference, both she, as well as Mr. 
Greene, asked for permission to send for his son ; 
but this request was so angrily and peremptorily > 
negatived, as to convince them that they would 
do more harm than good if they pressed the 
question further. Its wonted desolation, there- 
fore, cleaved to the house — the dreary days went 
by in dull monotony. 

As nothing was said by Mr. Thomhill to his 
attendants with respect to the agent — and as, 
when he made his appearance beside his bed, the 
old man gave no evidence of bearing in recollec- 
tion either his just suspicions, or the fierce alterca- 
tion which had passed between them — Briscoe 
assumed even more than his old power and show 
of authority. Scarcely a day passed but he came 
to Mainstone, ordered dinner or luncheon, as the 
case might be ; and, consulting no one, sold the 
farming produce, or the timber on the estate, 
vrithout reference to anyone or anything but his 
own exigencies. 

The days went by, and yet his daughter still 
remained. Pomp again and again repeated that 
she was going as soon as some ^' little nest " had 
been provided for her ; and the girl herself said 
that her stay was now a short one. Still she 
lingered on from day to day, a distasteful guest to 
all but Pomp ; yet her demeanour had suddenly 
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and greatly alter^d^ to Margery more especially. 
Less flippant in her speech and manner^ in a mood 
of mind that was depressed and absorbed, repuls- 
ing the miserable old popinjay, whose licence she 
had hitherto to a degree encouraged, her manner to 
Margery was watchful and even tender. Shaking 
off her habitual indolence, she essayed to help the 
poor overwrought drudge in kitchen and parlour ; 
and, had the women been alone, there was charity 
sufficient in Margery*s soul to have forgiven 
much and pitied more. As it was, she could not, 
on principle, encourage the girl to stay ; she had 
one high purpose in view — to purge the house 
from sin, to sweep the chaff from its floors, and 
prepare it for those who, in innocence and love, 
had to enter. 

At length one day, af^er much talk thereon. 
Pomp set forth for Welton. He had business of 
his mastoids to transact there, as well as, doubtless, 
some of his own. He was not to be expected home 
till the morrow ; and, taking advantage of a fine 
bright morning, he departed at an early hour, in 
good spirits, and quite en beaUy in his choicest 
altire-— wig, teeth, and rosy tints combined. But 
before noon the weather changed. The wind had 
risen, and blew in mournful gusts about the 
house; the rain fell drearily, and no one ap- 
proached the solitary place, but an old woman, 
who went about the country selling oatmeal, and 
with whom Margery dealt. She came into the 
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kitchen whilst the girl was preparing dinner for 
herself and Margery ; and when she had in some 
sort dried her wet garments^ been paid^ and drunk 
her drop of warm beer^ she prepared to go. 

^^Tell the missis/' she said to Sarah, as she 
lingered for an instant on the threshold, ^^ that 
Mr. Radnor's coming home to-night — the Lord 
love him I — and mended in health a deal." 

" To-night I " replied Sarah, as though trans- 
fixed. ^^You mistake, don't you, and mean 
Thursday ? " 

^^ Not 1 1 I'm only jist from the parsonage, 
where Molly told me. A deal o' nice prepar- 
ation they're making ; and the dear lady — the new 
housekeeper — be jist as busy as onny on 'em. 
Ay I it would be well if mony a mon that had a 
ruined home had her to mend it." 

" To-night 1 " the girl repeated, as she stood 
statue-like upon the hearth ; and the old woman 
hearing nothing but a repetition of her own words, 
closed the door, and went her way. 

When Margery came down to dinner she 
found it unprepared, and the girl sunk in moody 
silence on the settle. She hastened, therefore, to 
get it, as she had to return upstairs ; but when it 
was ready Sarah scarcely ate any. 

"Are you ill?" asked Margery, kindly; "if 
you are, lie down in my parlour." 

"Nol I'm very well — only I think of going 
to-night." 
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** To-night I 80 wet and stormy as it is. Better 
wait till the morning ; " but the girl only shook 
her head. 

" Well 1 if you've made up your mind, I won't 
say stay. I couldn't say so sincerely, but you 
have my good wishes. You shall stay tea, how- 
ever ; we'll have it early." 

So Margery bui^tled about, cleared away, made 
up the huge kitchen-fire, set the' place in its 
ordinary exquisite order, dressed herself, and 
went upstairs to her vigils by the old man's bed. 
The rain descended still more heavily ; the wind 
sweeping through the thick woods, howled around 
the gables of the house, and it was dark ere the 
kitchen clock struck four. About this time Mar- 
gery came hurriedly into the kitchen, where she 
found Sarah in her accustomed place on the 
settle, her scanty articles of apparel scattered 
around her, some few of which she was tying 
together in a cotton handkerchief. 

"Briscoe hasn't been here, has he?" she 
asked; "or you haven't been upstairs into Mr. 
Thornhill's dressing-room ? " 

The girl's reply was immediate and unembar- 
rassed — ^indeed, her whole manner was so absorbed 
and depressed, that Margery felt sure that she 
spoke the truth. 

" Not 1 1 I've been once into the library for 
pen and ink, and twice up to my room, by the 
front staircase, to fetch my clothes, and I 
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may have to go once again. But wliy do you 
ask?" 

^' Because I feel almost sure that not long ago 
I heard some one ent«r by the garden-door^ come 
rapidly up the back-stairs, stay for an instant in 
the dressing-room, and then return." 

'^ Did you ? " asked the girl, in a voice which 
ill-concealed both anger and great terror; ''did 
you ? I — I heard no one." 

"Weill it may have been my fancy," was 
Margery's reply ; " the wind howls like a pack of 
wolves about the house. But we will have tea — 
Mr. Thomhill has asked for a cup." 

So she bustled about, and prepared tea, and 
added thereto some little dainties from the store- 
closet. If Sarah was going that night, it was the 
last meal they might take together — ^for Margery 
herself had sinned, and pity and charity were 
hers. She well knew that there are occasions 
when the faintest expression of these touches 
potently the hearts of others. 

When this meal was over, she made tea for 
Mr. Thomhill, and prepared to go. 

'^If you'll ring the bell when you're ready, 
Sarah," she said, " I will come down. I should 
not like you to depart without a last word." 

The girl looked up at the clock, nodded her 
head in assent— ^nd this was all. 

When Mr. ThomhiU had, with the aid of 
Margery, sipped his tea — a spoonful at a time — 
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he seemed more revived than he bad been for 
many hours. 

^^ Margery/' he said^ stutteringly, for his speech 
was greatly affected, ^^ did you not once read to 
me from a book which was Mrs. Thomhill's ? " 

As she replied in the affirmative, he bid her 
fetch it. She gladly went, for she usually read to 
him the newspaper, or Sporting Magazine, when, 
in accordance with her simple faith, she felt that 
more solemn things should meet bis ear. 

The book had been long ago replaced in 
Mrs. Thomhill's room. Thither she hastened with 
her bright key ; but in returning, with an oblivion 
singular in this instance, she forgot to take it 
from the lock. She remembered her omission as 
she sat down and began to read, but not liking 
to leave her master abruptly, she went on, 
and was soon lost in the subject of the noble 
prayer to which the sick man listened with an 
earnestness which she, in her simple faith, hoped 
might, in time, bring him to a repentance for the 
past. 

It was now quite dark, the wind howled out- 
ttde, the rain descended, and even in that snug 
and curtained room the candles flickered in the 
draught. 

All at once her ear caught a sound, a step in the 
gallery, a hand on a door. She had come to the 
end of what she was reading, and she started to 
her feet. 
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'' Excuse me, sir I — ezouse me, sirP she said, 
hurriedly, as she snatched up a candle, and left 
the room. Once in the gallery, and down it a 
step or two, she saw, to her surprise and dismay, 
the girl just entering Mrs. Thomhill's room. A 
cloak was on her aim, a bonnet in her hand* 
She had, probably, caught sight of the key 
in the door as she passed, and sought thus to 
gratify, unknown to Margery, her curiosity— for 
the '^ogre's castle upstairs** was one of old 
Pomp's standing jokes ; and one which belonged 
especially to the worst of the humours in which 
he hi^bitually indulged. 

"Come back, I say!*' called Margery, **that 
room is not for you ! " Sarah looked round, but 
did not heed her. 

" You shall not go inl" repeated Margery, with 
a ferocity and determiQation singular in one 
usually so meek and forbearing; "I have kept it 
a long time safe against evil-doers such as you. 
Come back, I say I none shall go in there till Mr. 
Ellis is master of the house." There was a sharp 
struggle between them, for an instant — ^Margery 
clutching the girl back, and the girl in her vicious 
perversity struggling to go in. 

" There is nothing to see here," said Margery, 
mournfully, as she found her strength failing — 
" nothing but the chamber of one who in life was 
very unhappy, and in death is forgotten. Cease 
to strive against me — ^it is but a whim, I know — 
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but Mrs. Thomhill was a better woman than 
either you or I. Respect that, and come back ; 
for, Sarah, I have been very lenient and forbear- 
ing with 70U, as 70U know." She spoke these 
last words with infinite pathos, and they had 
their efiect. 

In an instant the girl drew back into the gallery^ 
crouching and humbled before her with whom she 
had so lately striven. 

^^ You have I you have indeed I" she said, burst- 
ing into tears—'' more patient and merciful than 
I ever knew woman before. I am a worthless 
girl, and can only do worthlessly. But I have 
not been within the room further than you saw, 
and only did this for a passing whim, seeing the 
key in the door.^ I am going now — so forgive me, 
and pity me, if you can.*' 

Waiting for no answer, she retreated towards 
the staircase, but came back just as she reached it. 

" One thing, Margery, believe," she said, in a 
low and earnest voice — " I have never wronged 
you. Your husband has tempted me enough; 
but, bad as I am, of that sin I am guiltless. He 
is even gone to provide a home for me^in Welton, 
but it is one I shall neither see nor enter. Good- 
bye — ^let us hope that you will have happier days, 
for you need them I " 

She said no more, but went quickly down the 
staircase ; and Margery, quite chilled and moved 
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by the girl's strange and earnest manner, did not 
follow. 

Once in the kitchen, Sarah put on her cloak 
and bonnet, and taking some small article from 
her bundle, brought it to the fire. She had put 
out the candle, but, kneeling down before the 
blaze, she unwrapped what she held. It was a 
small bottle, labeled with a chemist's label — ^and 
this, when she had looked at it as though to see 
that none of its contents were spilled, she re- 
wrapped in its envelope of wool and paper, and 
hid it in her bosom. She then quietly went her 
way, closed the house-door behind her, and pass- 
ed out quickly into the heayy rain which fell and 
the wind that blew. 

Mr. Radnor was coming home ! 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE CUP OP COFFEE. 

The master was coming home, and every heart 
in the old parsonage at Mainstone was glad. 
Peri and Pearl were gone to roost, but even they 
would have changed times and seasons for spread- 
ing forth their rainbow hues could they have 
told that their tender master was so near. 

Plainly dressed as usual, her hair still gathered 
beneath the little cap she always wore, the house- 
keeper came slowly down the staircase, and so 
into Mr. Radnor^s newly-placed study. She held 
something in her hand, which, unfolding as she 
approached the light, she went with it into an 
adjacent closet or small room, opening from this 
larger one, which, newly formed out of an old 
jutting gable, was to serve as a dressing-room 
throught the day, and so save the master's some- 

YOL. II. U 
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what feeble steps. It was fitted up as such ; and 
a small fire, burning cheerily, revealed the new 
study-gown of sober gray, already put to warm 
across the easy-chair^ and the nicely lined slippers 
on the hearth-rug. The housekeeper, now stoop- 
ing, placed a pair of woollen socks, which she had 
thus brought with her, upon the rim of the fender, 
and all was ready. Another hand than hers might 
have done all this, but none more tenderly or 
fittingly — for she had been the scholar^ and he 
the gentle master. 

A greenhouse^ opening to the garden, had been 
formed at one end of the study — so that Mr. Bad- 
nor, when he sat to read or write, might enjoy the 
sight and fragrance of his favourite flowers, or 
find a place for meditative perambulation in incle^ 
ment weather. The door into this the house- 
keeper now set open, that the perfume therefrom, 
mingling with the odour of the richly-bound 
books, might greet the scholar with its classic 
incense ; and entering presently, went up and 
down therein, looking at the lovely plants which 
Lizzie Whitelock had contributed — ^gathering a 
ispray here, a bloom there, or listening to the 
urild rain which poured down upon the glas&y 
roof. 

^^ It is a wild night,'' she said^ quietly, to hep- 
self;. " but then, perhaps, by its very contrast it 
is better than a fairer one, for it will intensify 
Mr. Eadnor's sense of his welcome home. Poor 
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Julius I it is a sad night, but there are sadder 
things perhaps in store for you I " 

She sighed as she spoke, and, opening the door 
which went garden-ward, looked out upon the 
storm. The rain, heavy as it was, whirled and 
twirled hither and thither in the maddening wind — 
the sough of the distant woods was distinctly audi- 
ble — and the brook, as it roared on its way to the 
pools beneath the garden-terraces, added to the 
hurly-burly of the storm. She closed the door, 
came back to the glowing study fire, where pre- 
parations for tea were daintily set forth, and, sit- 
ting down, took up a newspaper to read. She had 
not read long, before the door leading from the 
hall was quietly opened, and Molly came in 
bedring a little tray, on which was a cup of 
coffee. 

^^Beg your pardon, ma'am," she said, in her 
quaint by-gone style, as humbly curtseying she 
stood before her mistress and held the tray; ^^ but 
Tve taken the liberty to bring you in a cup of 
coffee. It may be some time yet before master's 
here; for the clock's only now struck six, and you 
look tired." 

" Yes 1 I am tired, Molly ; with all your kindly 
help, there was much to do to-day. But our 
long task is now at an end. To-night, I hope^ we 
make commencement of our happy household life 
— ^master, mistress, and servant." 

^^ I be mighty happy, so please you, missis," said 

u2 
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Molly, with her arms folded, and another of her 
quaint curtseys. 

Her voice faltered as she spoke — her gaze fell 
upon her mistress — then a little lower, there it 
had a vision — the cradle of a dying child I 

'^Is Elisha gone?" asked the housekeeper, 
willing to change the subject. 

'^ Yes, ma'am, he was right pleased to go ; he 
said he didn't care for the storm, it wur to him 
just one with a summer^s day — so master wur 
home. He'll be at the station early, but not 
before the master, he knoVd." 

^^ Elisha is right I daresay ; for Mr. Radnor has 
been intensely impatient to get home. But thank 
you for the coffee, Molly, it is very nice. Leave 
the door ajar, please, that my ear may catch the 
first sound of the carriage-wheels; it will not 
do to let Mr. Radnor stand lingering on his own 
threshold." 

She tasted the coffee again, set down the cup 
on the comer of the tea-table, thrust back the 
easy-chair, drew up a couch which stood close by, 
lay down on it in a half-recumbent attitude, rest- 
ing and reading the newspaper. But presently, 
a little overcome by weariness, the paper dropped 
from her hand and she lightly slept. Yet not for 
long, for something rustled — a thin shadow — ^more 
felt than seen, passed before her half-closed eyes 
— a sudden draught chilled her, and thus aroused 
she looked round. But seeing nothing she renewed 
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her reading, and again sipped her coffee. This 
time it seemed unpleasant to her taste, for she set 
the cup down quickly and renewed her gaze upon 
the print before her; but soon this gaze faltered and 
her eyes lightly closed. Once more in this half- 
conscious state, she repeated her slight draught, 
then her head dropped lower and lower, and all 
consciousness to sight or sound was lost. 

Elisha'a judgment was correct, for his master 
had been already waiting an hour when he got to 
the station. Very well did Mr. Radnor look, 
much better for his stay in pleasant Devonshire ; 
but his old nervous manner was not in the least 
abated^ ju^^gii^g by present appearances, for very 
anxious and impatient he was. 

" God bless you, sir ! " said the old servant ; 
^^ Fm right glad you're back again, and looking so 
weU." 

^^ Thank you, Elisha. But don't let us stay an 
instant, Daniel can fetch the luggage to-morrow. 
How is your mistress ? Well, I hope ? " 

" A little pale and melan-chol-ly, sir ; but may 
be she'll be better now you're home." Elisha 
smiled as he said this ; for though this report was 
somewhat fabulous, he knew it would give his 
master joy. 

Mr. Eadnor made no direct reply; but, stepping 
into the chaise, bid his servant drive quickly. This 
was done as rapidly as the wind and rain would 
permit, and they did not stay till they reached a 
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turnpike-gate. Here the man knowing of Mr. 
Kadnoi^s return, hurried forth with a sack thrown 
across his shoulders and a lantern in hb hand. 

" Hope you're well, sir — glad that you're 
home." 

** Thank you, I am much better." 

^^ That's good news, sir ; a sight o^ people will 
be glad — they're asking about your coming every- 
where — ^not half an hour ago, Mr. Wenlock rode 
through and asked if you had passed." 

"Thank you, John — the people are all very 
kind— good night ! " 

Mr. Radnor drew his head beneath the cover 
of the chaise, and Elisha drove on. 

Past cottages and farmhouses they went, and 
onward to the "Brown Hen," where, by the 
lighted and widely-open door, stood Barbie's 
mother, watching for the clergyman's return ; 
but Elisha only waved his whip, and so they 
passed on into Mainstone Lane^ under the red- 
sanddtone arch, and so up the hiU, the horse 
never once flagging, as though it knew that each 
minute was an hour to its kindly master. 

Aided by his glass, Mr. Radnor watched for 
the lights in the parsonage-windows, and there 
they shone, in study and parlour, like kindly wel- 
coming eyes. He saw this, though his sight was 
dim, and the rain hung like an opaque veil be- 
tween him and the object of his gaze. At last 
they passed the white gate^ along the carriage- 
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road, and so to the renovated porch. But tiot a 
light was here, not one welcoming face of dog or 
servant, no door ajar, no gleam from the wide hall 
and pleasant rooms. Everything seemed as cbiU 
and solitary as in the miserable days of Mrs. Jack's 
rule. 

What could this meant-^why was all so diffierent 
to what he had fondly expected? Had he not 
dreamed that he should find the door ajar, that 
light through the chink Would shine, that .«ven 
ere he could descend wider and wider would this 
chink become, small feet step forth into the porch, 
tender hands be held up and gathered into his, 
and — and — perhaps — ^but he would dream no 
more, even though he was so much older, so 
like a father to her 1 Yet if her it was, had time 
80 altered her? Did she not in days, not 
so very long before, wait beneath the cloister- 
arches for him — ^run forward, greet him, raise up 
her innocent face for the wonted kiss, and then 
lead him in into the grand old Ubrary, to their 
favourite seat in one of the many tinted bays, 
and so to the beloved tadss — she the little Jane, 
and he the Boger Ascham I 

Alas I was his dream false — ^was he to find 
tills thoroughly, and once for all upon his own 
threshold, and on the very night he had counted 
upon as the most blessed of his life? Was it 
not Charlotte after all ? — was it only some kindly 
likeness, some one loving to do good, noble from 
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principle; divine through charity — ^like her^ and 
not yet her f Alas I it must be so ; he knew by 
every fibre of her heart, by every pulsation of her 
being; his little TuUia could only be all tenderness 
to him, the dear old master — to him so old as to 
be like to her a father I 

With palsied hand, with sinking heart, he rang 
the bell; and Misha, leaving the horse's head, 
hastened to his side. 

'^ I can't think what's the matter, sir — ^the folks 
seem all out o' th' kitchen, though I can hear 
voices. Molly herself said, whilst we was at tea, 
that she was sure that the missis would be in the 
porch waiting youl I'll run round, sir — some- 
thing must have happened I " 

Mr. Radnor could not say yes or no— he was 
stricken dumb with terror. In a minute or two, 
that seemed as an age to his senses, the door was 
opened by a stranger — a young girl pale with 
fear. 

^' What's the matter ? " he asked, as he pushed 
his way in. 

^^ Please, sir, something dreadful's happened to 
missis — they're all in the study there. She's been 
poisoned, they think, and her clothes set on fire." 

Mr. Radnor heard no more ; he staggered, 
rather than walked, into the beautiful room which 
was to have given such a peaceful welcome to its 
master. There a most extraordinary sight met 
his gaze— crowded round a couch on the far side 
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of the fireplace were his servants and Richard 
Wenlock. The latter was stooping as though 
administering something fi:om a cup, whilst Molly- 
stood by holding some other vessel. Sudden 
terror and grief were written on every face — their 
awe was so great as seemingly to have stricken 
them dumb. 

Mr. Radnor pushed his way to the couch, 
saying, *' Tell me — tell me — what is the matter t" 

" We hardly know, sir," spoke the bailiff, with 
choked utterance. " We were seated about the 
kitchen-fire, listening for your approach, when 
loud calls and cries alarmed us. We all rushed 
out, and found this room in a smother of smoke, 
and Mr. Wenlock rolling the hearth-rug round Miss 
Eliot, to put out the fire, for her dress was all a- 
blaze. In a minute or two more she would have been 
burnt to death. As it is^ she isn't much hurt, we 
think ; but something of a drug must have been 
put into her coffee^ for it tastes badly, and she is 
insensible without respect to the fire. We only 
suppose that some one got through the green- 
house, and so into the room, for the carpet is wet 
with the drip of their clothes — a woman's clothes, 
too." 

Mr. Radnor only heard part of this, for his 
whole consciousness was absorbed in what lay 
before him. Yes, it was her, now beyond all 
doubt — ^his Charlotte Waldo, his cherished pupil 
— ^here was her rich hair all unbound — here was 
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the little wrist, the muslin sleeve burnt there- 
from, with the mole spot which had so often met 
his eye when guiding her pen, or helping her to 
turn the pages of some dictionary or atlas I He 
saw no more— he heard no more ; but, staggering 
forward, sank unconscious into bis bailiff's arms. 
It was blessed unconsciousness, for it spared him 
infinite pain. 

" Carry Mr. Radnor into the adjoining room— 
lay him on the sofa, and he will probably soon 
recover," were Wreck's concise words, as, stem 
and paler than those around him, he stood watch- 
ing the effects of the simple antidote he had 
administered— for he was an admirable chemist, 
and not unacquainted with the more ordinary 
forms of surgical aid. "This done, one of you 
take my horse and ride off for Mr. Greene — he's 
the nearest doctor, I think." • 

" It is not unlikely, sir, that he'll be fotmd a 
deal nigher to-night. Roger Clark's wife was but 
poorly in th' morning, when she sent up her lass 
for the milk missis is so good to let her have twice 
a-week, and maybe she's in her travail by now, and 
the doctor there. Jordan or Elisha can call and 
ask." 

" Let Jordan go, and Elisha attend his master. 
Now, clear the room — this crowd will never do. 
Molly, just go and see how Mr. Radnor is, and 
then return to me." 

The servants stole silently away — for in their 
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terror and distress and zeal they had all crowded 
in. Thus left alone with her whose life he was 
saving, the stem and silent man neither altered 
his mood nor his manner. There he stood, bend- 
ing towards her, as she needed his aid, with the 
affectionate gentleness of the most tender mother ; 
but otherwise as immobile as an automaton might 
have been. Once or twice, as he raised her head, 
his hand lingered beneath it — once, or more, as 
her deathlike hand dropped down, he raised it, 
and gathered it into his ; beyond this, he gave no 
outward sign that he was otherwise than the most 
indifferent stranger, engaged in the generous duty 
of saving a human life. None would have sus- 
pected the tempest of grief which was raging in 
his soul I 

At length, the simple antidote which had been 
administered began to take effect, and the stomach 
to relieve itself of the dread narcotic. Then, some- 
thing like a gleam of joy passed across the stem 
man's face, as, turning to the good servant who 
then re-entered the room, he said : — 

^^I think, Molly^ there is a chance for Miss 
Eliot's life now." 

Molly made no direct reply ; but, coming to the 
head of the couch, made her quaint obeisance, 
and bent her face down reverently near that of 
her mistress. She was a woman of few words^^ 
and never liked to confess to the weakness of 
tears. 
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'^ What made you first think, sir," she said, at 
length, as she came round to the side of her mis- 
tress^ and raised her in her arms, '^ that she had 
had poison — ^for the coffee was nice enough, and 
pure enough, when I brought it in? It was a 
kicky thought, however, as it only seems too 
true.'* 

^^ I had ridden up to the house, to repeat to you 
a warning I had given to Jordan yesterday, when, 
just as I had got to the porch, a figure flitted by 
me, from the direction of the terrace round the 
house. Judging from circumstances I knew, that 
its purpose, whence it came, had been no good 
one, I jumped off my horse, and hurried forward. 
A sudden and intense blaze of light from the 
study windows made me fear still more that my 
suspicions were correct. When I got to the 
greenhouse door I found it ajar ; and as I dashed 
my way across the mat which lies by the inner 
door I trod on something which cracked beneath 
my feet. The instant glance I took showed me 
that it was a small, round, labeled bottle, such as 
stands on druggists' shelves. But. there was not 
time for me to think of this or any other thing. 
Your mistress lay like one asleep — ^though the 
lower part of her clothes was on fire, and the 
flames spreading upwards. I dragged up the 
hearthrug — ^I wrapped it round her. Still she 
neither awoke nor stirred, though in evident pain. 
I judged at once that this insensibility could not 
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be caused by the smoke ; for, though it filled the 
room, it was not yet dense enough to induce suf- 
focation, or even unconsciousness. I looked round 
— I saw the coffee-cup — ^I tasted what was in it — 
and I knew in a moment that its contents had 
been drugged — even without recollecting the bottle 
I had so hastily crushed beneath my feet. My 
loud cries brought you all in, and then I asked for 
mustard and hot water, and such other simple re- 
medies as are always at hand. To these Miss 
Eliot will owe her life." 

"But who could ha' done this — and what 
for?" 

" I think we shall presently find out ; but now 
let us see to these bums upon your mistress's 
hands, for they must be very painful." 

Thus evading for the present any direct reply, 
Bichard Wenlock, aided by Molly, began to dress 
the burns upon the housekeeper's hands; and 
they were so engaged when the doctor came. 
He had been found most fortunately at Clark's 
cottage : his mission there was just accomplished ; 
and he had therefore not lost a minute in return- 
ing with Jordan to Mainstone. He was shocked 
at what he beheld — pronounced at once that 
Miss Eliot's comatose state arose from some nar- 
cotic ; and, tasting the contents of the coffee-cup, 
said that these had been drugged with nightshade, 
in some one of its strongest preparations. Molly, 
at a word^ went and fetched the fragments of the 
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broken bottle and its label from where they still 
ky. 

The surgeon turned very pale when he beheld 
the latter. 

"This bottle is from my surgery," he said, 
" and it held the strongest preparation of aconite I 
Who could have got the bottle, and how could it 
have come here t " 

"I think we shall soon find out," replied 
Wenlock, quietly; "there has been a girl at 
Mainstone Hall, who seems capable of this 
or any other deed — and who, for some reason 
unknown to me, seems to bear an intense hatred 
to the lady lying here. At least, from evidence 
which was brought to me the other day, she it 
was who attempted Miss Eliot's life on her way^ 
home from Welton, soon after Mr. Radnor^s de- 
parture into Devonshire." 

" Yes, it must be her," was the abashed, and 
yet indignant reply ; " through my folly, she was 
once an inmate of my house at Halliford, and so 
knows it well ; but this is now some time ago, 
and since then I have not even had speech with 
her. If she has been over there and gained ad- 
mittance to the surgery, it must have been with- 
out the knowledge of either my groom or the 
woman who cleans the house. My new assistant 
does not know her personally, and so in ignorance 
may have given her temporary admission — ^parti- 
cularly if she went upon a plea of any kind. 
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Perhaps/' and a sudden thought occurred to the 
surgeon, ^^it has been through some connivance 
of Mr. Thomhill's valet — ^but I will see. As to 
motive, it is that of jealousy." 

"Jealousy? " asked Wenlock, changing colour. 

" Yes ; but we will speak of this another time. 
Meanwhile, we will get the poor lady upstairs. 
Apart from the bums, which 1 cannot examine 
here, her state is a precarious one ; though, if it 
had not been for your presence of mind in acting 
as you have done, she would have been dead by 
now. The poison is so subtle and so strong." 

Thus saying, Mr. Greene, assisting Molly and 
Julia, the little maid. Miss Eliot was borne up- 
stairs to her own chamber, from whence, in some 
half*hour's time, the surgeon returned to the study 
with a tolerably hopeful report. Miss Eliot 
seemed slowly recovering from her lethargic state ; 
owing to the nature of her dress, which had been 
silk, and her recumbent attitude, the bums on 
her lower extremities — extending from the feet to 
the knees, were not serious ; and though she might 
remain, from the effects of the narcotic, very 
ill for some days, her ultimate recovery was not 
doubtful. 

Wenlock had never ceased walking up and 
down the room during the surgeon's absence ; but 
now, as this hopeful report met his ear, he 
turned his face away, and stopped abruptly by 
one of the windows. There, looking out as it 
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seemed upon the wild and wintry night, he hid all 
signs of what was passing in his own breast. The 
surgeon did not notice this, for as soon as he had 
done speaking, he had sat down to write some 
directions for Jordan, who waited to ride to Hal- 
liford for medicine. 

Putting on his rough outer coat, which in 
the recent confusion he had pulled off hur- 
riedly and cast upon a chair, Wenlock came 
towards the surgeon — who, staying his pen, 
looked up. 

" Not going, Mr. Wenlock t " he asked; "the 
night id worse and worse. The servants must 
make you a bed." 

"Thank you, I could not stay. I am going 
directly — for there seems to me still further duty 
to perform. But you have not said how Mr. 
Radnor is T " 

"Much better. Quite recovered from his 
swoon. At first he talked a little wildly, and 
wanted to see his housekeeper, or ^Charlotte,' 
as he calls her ; but when I said that it was quite 
inadmissible— that, though her bums were slight, 
and the effects of what had been administered 
slowly passing off — ^yet perfect stillness was abso- 
lutely necessary to ensure recovery. This imme- 
diately calmed him ; but seeing his exhausted yet 
restless state, I administered a slight opiate, and 
he is now in bed. As I left him to come down- 
stairs, I presume that he was already asleep, for 
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when I casiiallj spoke of whixt you ' had done he 
returned me no answer," 

^^ I do not need thanks^ Mr. Greene — ^Mr. Rad- 
nor knows this," 

Strong of nerve and austere as he was^ the re- 
ticent man did not say this with a wholly un- 
moved voice. 

With a brief "good night," he moved to the 
study-door, when the surgeon followed him. 

" Mr. Wenlock," he said, " from this date let 
us know more of each other. Though I bear, I 
believe, no saintly name, I am not irreclaimable 
— ^nor am I blind to moral worth in others. Let 
me serve you at any time if I can, and I shall be 
well pleased — for I hear that of you on every side, 
apart from your great knowledge, which makes 
me desirous to know you well." 

This was kind, and it was generously said ; but 
Bichard Wenlock was a man too self-reliant to 
care for many friends, or to bare his breast to 
every ready offer of friendship. He simply 
thanked the surgeon, and was passing out, when, 
as though led by an irresistible impulse, he said 
quickly — 

" You can oblige me very much — in one way." 

" In what ?— only tell me T " 

" Take the greatest care of Miss Eliot — ^for I 
think her a very noble woman." 

" So does everybody. But I certainly wilL" 

And as the herculean engineer and mechanist 

TOL. 11. X 
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strode down the hall in his ordinary dreamy way, 
the surgeon, after watching him through the door 
into the porch, came thoughtfully back mto the 
room. A new light had broken in upon his un- 
derstanding, and he saw what before he had not 
even guessed. 

It was nearly twelve o'clock, and the night 
even wilder than at an earlier hour ; still Wen- 
lock made his way to Mainstone Hall. He found 
Margery up ; and when she had led him in to her 
parlour^ where she was sitting at her customary 
nightly self-communion when he knocked, she 
heard with utter amazement what he had to 
tell. 

"The girl certainly went to Halliford by 
Pomp's connivance, but I am equally sure that he 
was in utter ignorance of her reason in wishing to 
go. He was lazy, and wanted to save himself; and 
as she had for several days previous to this been 
asking him for a horse to ride or drive thither, 
he let her go, when, on the night Mr. Thomhill had 
his second fit, Mr. Greene had to send there for 
some medicine. As to Betty Jack, however bad 
she is, she is in my belief not only utterly igno- 
rant of what the girl has done, but of all abetting 
in the act. In fact, the woman has been away for 
now more than a week at Weldore Forge, where 
Briscoe is about to open a new general, or rather 
butty-shop ; though his doing this will be so ut- 
terly against the wishes of all master's pitmen and 
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fumacemen as to bring about a riot, I feel sure. 
There, Betty told me^ the last time I saw her, she 
should go for good, if she did not stop at the 
Rectory " 

** At the Rectory ? " interrupted Wenlock in- 
dignantly ; " she will not surely have the audacity 
to show herself there again ? " 

" You do not know Betty, Mr. Wenlock. She 
has insolence enough for anything. Yes, she is 
going to make one more trial to regain her old 
place, from which, she says, Mr. Radnor himself 
never dismissed her. If she find the fine lady, as 
she calls Miss Eliot, too much for her, she has a 
home ready at master^s largest furnace, where, as 
I say, she will soon be cheating his men, and 
making them pay through the nose for everything. 
But neither she nor Briscoe seems to see that a day 
of reckoning is at hand ; and that when young 
master rules, as he ought to be doing now^ things 
will soon be very different." 

Wenlock spoke still lower. 

'^ There is no change, is there, in Mr. Thomhill 
in this respect t " 

^^Not to outward appearance; for since this 
second stroke of paralysis, his mind is a deal 
weaker — and Briscoe's power is, in consequence, 
more instead of less. He is with master every 
day ; and whilst this is the case, there isn't much 
hope for dear young master being permitted to 
come here, or of ^" 

x2 
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Margery did not finish her sentence, but look- 
ing keenly into Wenlock's face, read there an in- 
telligent response. 

'*It is only a thousand pities," he replied, 
gravely ; " for all the colliery ai!airs are hurrying 
onwards to the wildest ruin. Bills dishonoured, 
money due everywhere, the miners only partially 
paid, half the furnaces in a ruinous state, and the 
engine and pit-gear almost unworkable. I last 
week refused to effect further repairs, much less 
supply new work, whilst Briscoe remains master. 
My claims are much too large already.'' 

Margery shook her head with a dreary ex- 
pression of misery, that touched Wenlock to the 
very soul. 

. " What will become of Ellis ? " she wept ; 
" what of 1 " 

Again she let her words die into thinnest 
air. 

*' Margery," he replied, in a low grave voice, 
^* my heart, like yours, cleaves to Ellis Thornhill. 
I have known him since he was a child, and many 
a time when a lad has he played about my littered 
old book-room, or in my little dingy office behind 
the smithies. I like him, because he is manly, 
hearty, intelligent, and moral — and as opposite to 
his profligate haughty father, as I am to the 
stars." 

"He is like his mother, sir," interrupted 
Margery, in a voice which — ^for the lowly peni- 
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tence it bespoke — might have been that of Mary 
Magdalen. 

" Well, Margery, as soon as there is a possi- 
bility of so doing, I will — as I have promised 
Ellis — ^take the whole affairs in hand, and do the 
best I can with them. He must, however — as I 
have already warned him — look forward to years 
of comparatively narrow circumstances; as the 
legal claims upon the estate are — ^if I am rightly 
informed — immense. Yet this sort of conditional 
poverty is, after all, an excellent schoolmaster ; 
and in this case will, if rightly accepted, go far 
to increase all the natural good qualities of this 
young man. But now to return to the atrocious 
crime of to-night — d& you think that Briscoe 
knows — or has in any way connived at it ? " 

" I can hardly say, Mr. Wenlock — but I think 
not. He and Sarah have always appeared to be 
upon the worst terms-always jarring and quar- 
relling if they met. To my knowledge they had 
not spoken for more than a week. At least, as 
far as my presence and hearing have been con- 
cerned. But then, you see, sir, Vm a deal up- 
stairs with Mr. Thornhill, and cannot be aware of 
all that has taken place, as Briscoe has of late 
taken to come and go as he thinks fit. During 
the day he may, or may not, be within the 
house — one can never tell. As far as I know, 
he wasn't here yesterday or to-day, and Mr. 
Thornhill has been very angry in consequence ; 
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because he was to have come up with some money 
he has promised for the last week. In fact, Mr. 
Wenlock, things are getting so bad with us, that 
I am often straitened for needful means to 
cany on the house. To-day I should have said 
he was here ; for as I was engaged by master's 
bed, just as dusk was coming on, I distinctly 
heard footsteps on the backstairs, and then in a 
little room where Pomp keeps master^s wardrobe 
and dressing-things. I was waiting upon Mr. 
Thomhill at the moment ; but as soon as I could 
I hurried out into the gallery to look, but saw 
no one. I then went down to Sarah in the 
kitchen; but I am sure enough by her manner 
that the girl had been neither upstairs herself 
nor had allowed anybody else to go. So I sup- 
pose I was mistaken. Indeed she seemed to have 
trouble enough upon her mind. When I went 
down at dinner-time not a thing was ready, and 
I then thought, and think so still, that she had 
heard of Mr. Radnor^s return from an old woman 
who comes round with oatmeal, and from whom I 
buy every week. At least her resolution to 
leave here this evening, as she did, was a sudden 
thing ; and I can only account for it in tlus 
way. 

Wenlock had listened gravely — ^now his aus- 
terity of voice and manner was great, as he 
said : — 

"Margery, you were wrong to have this girl 
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here at all. Whatever were your husband^s 
vicious propensities, you^ as Mr. Thomhill's 
housekeeper — and you, moreover, to whom his 
son owes so much, as the pure and womanly 
guardian of his youth . and boyhood, should have 
stood firm against her admittance. You knew 
her character, and you are much to blame. 
What would Ellis have said, what those most 
precious to him, had they come suddenly home — 
as they will undoubtedly some day — and found 
such a woman on their hearth t " 

She was awed by his manner. She dropped 
down beside her chair upon her knees — she 
covered her face with her hands, and wept as 
only women weep whose contrite hearts seek 
baptism in the rain of tears. 

" I know it, sir — I know it ; but you know not 
the tyrant who rules over me, nor the scourge by 
which I am driven. In days long gone I was 
false to the best of mistresses, and she died in 
ignorance that I was so. Her husband — Mr. 
Thomhill, as you perhaps guess, sir — got rid of 
me; but his child pined after me — would have 
died without me — ^and so, to come back to the 
boy whose nurse I had been, and live in peace 
with my conscience, and with a good name, I 
married Pomp, who long before had offered me 
his hand. But true as I have been to him — as 
good a wife as I have been — though he knew of 
what I have told you before he married me — ^for 
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I had made confession to him — ^though how un^ 
worthy he his proved of so much honesty you 
well know ; and ^er since this truth has been a 
scourge he has never ceased to use* What I 
have suffered I have concealed. I have accepted 
bitterness as the natural fruit of sin ; I have en- 
deavoured to wipe out my evil deeds by patience 
and long-suffering ; and when he brought this girl 
home, under pretence that she would help me 
and wait on Mr. Thomhill, I accepted the insult,: 
as I had accepted most other bitter things. I 
did remonstrate, but it was of no avail ; and he 
threatened me — if I made a stir, or mentioned 
the fact of her being here to the surgeon — that 
he would tell Mr. Thornhill that young master 
had been seen about the country ; and that, you 
know, sir, though he only spoke ^ from hearsay 
gossip, tied my tongue. One thing at least rose 
up in favour of my honest wishes : Mr. Thorn- 
hill took an instant and great dislike to the 
girl — and thus the bitterness has been all my 
own;'' 

" Well, Margery," spoke Wenlock, as he rose, 
"you are now for ever rid of her. As to these 
morbid feelings about the past, put them aside as 
quickly as you can, for they are neither healthy 
nor wise; If you once sinned, your beautiful life 
of duty to the child of the dead has made full 
and solemn atonement; for depend upon it, to 
grow conscious of an evil and sin no more is 
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declaration of penitence and absolution in one." 

For some minutes lie was silent — then he 
looked at his watch. 

" I am going," he continued ; " and you must 
give me the key of the cottage in the Chase, as I 
suppose Betty left it with you. Before I rode 
here I sent off Daniel to the police station at 
Horton Wood for an inspector to come up to the 
Eectory without loss of time, and for a mounted 
policeman to meet me beneath Mainstone oak at 
one, and it is nearly that hour now." 

*' The key you will find, sir, under the third 
support of the eaves to the right of the door." 

Wenlock had said ^^good night," and was passing 
from the room, when she followed him, her 
manner more subdued, her attitude more droop- 
ing, than, ordinary. 

" I thank you, sir," she said, ** for what you 
say to cheer me, and for all your truthful liking 
to the dear young master. I shall see him come 
home, I hope ; and then I shall be ready to lay 
my burdens of this life down — for they have been 
heavy, and the road a long and weary one 1 " 

He did not trust himself to speak — he only 
pressed her hand, and closed the door. 

A wet and dreary ride through the woods 
brought Wenlock to the place appointed by him- 
self, and here the policeman awaited him. They 
dismounted from their horses ; and, after a short 
conference, tethered them to a tree, and went 
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their way silently onwards. The rain had ceased 
a little, and the intense gloom of the dark sky was 
now broken by a few stars ; so that they gained 
an indistinct outline of the Chase, as it opened 
out from the dark mass of the surrounding woods, 
and were enabled to see the cottage as they ap- 
proached it, though this but dimly. Not a light 
was to be seen in it, through either chink of door 
or window ; but^ as they stood beneath the eaves, 
searching for the key in the place indicated by 
Margery, a noise within the house met their ear. 
It was a sound as though of thin metal being 
rent asunder, varied by stamping some hollow 
portions of it on the floor. They hurried to the 
rear, and here, as they stood by a low siihuttered 
window, they heard the same sounds more dis- 
tinctly, accompanied by a smell as though of 
melting solder. Stealthily they retraced their 
steps, to renew their search for the key ; but it 
was not in the place indicated, and, as they stood, 
the noise suddenly ceased. They went back 
again ; but their movements had been overheard, 
or their presence had been detected in some 
other way, for all signs of light had now disap- 
peared, and nothing was to be heard but the 
dreary wind sweeping through the branches of 
the leafless trees. A further search took them 
round the other gable of the house, and here they 
found an accessible casement. It stood ajar, and 
might have been used for the hurried purpose of 
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egress, as it now gave them ingress, through a 
large pantry or closet,, into the kitchen of the 
cottage. This was in total darkness, with the 
exception of such little light as was shed by some 
smouldering wood ashes on a low hearth ; but the 
policeman's lantern soon illumined the place. 
Little, however, was to be seen. Whatever had 
caused the singular noise they had heard had been 
hastily removed ; but some broken fragments of 
lacquered tin, scattered about the rude hearth, 
seemed to have belonged to one of those old- 
fashioned tin cases in which our great grand- 
fathers were accustomed to deposit their ample 
wigs. There were, also, traces of a man's footing 
about the hearth, and from thence to the case- 
ment by which they had entered ; but, as no one 
could be found within the house, this had palpably 
afforded the way of exit to those whose mysterious 
business had been so suddenly disturbed. The 
fragments thus found were secured, the house 
fastened up, and then the policeman and Wenlock 
made a search through the woods around. In a 
reedy brake at no great distance, a horse, it was 
plain to see, had been tethered for some hours ; 
and with this clue to a prior suspicion they rode 
away, as quickly as the dim light and frightful 
state of the roads would permit, towards the 
mining country. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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